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THE CoMING of other nations to the New 
World in the seventeenth century challenged 
Spain on many frontiers. She must eject the 
intruders or risk loss of territory, trade, and 
security. Central America between the main 
mountain ranges and the Caribbean coast was, 
like Georgia, Texas, and the Guianas, a con- 
tested frontier. 

The author traces for the first time the his- 
tory of the Anglo-Spanish struggle for the 
immense ‘‘Kingdom of Mosquitia,” a struggle 
that began in the seventeenth century with 
the short naval war between the Spanish and 
the British Providence Company and ended 
during the War of the American Revolution 
with Spain’s historic and little-known return 
to Trujillo and her desperate and dramatic 
counterattacks to prevent England from split- 
ting the Spanish Empire at the San Juan 
River. 

Although Professor Floyd emphasizes the 
military aspects of the rivalry, he also treats in 
detail the origins of the English alliance with 
the Sambo-Miskitos, the intricate connections 
between buccaneering, slave raids, and contra- 
band, and the relations between the Spanish 
missionary movement and military offensive. 
From this account, it can be seen that Belize is 
only the ultimate compromise resulting from 
two centuries of warfare over a much larger 
area, and that the British encroachment in 
Central America during the nineteenth cen- 
tury maintained a traditional friendship with 
the Sambo-Miskitos and an ancient rivalry 
with the Spanish-speaking inhabitants. 
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PREFACE 


SOON AFTER the conquest of a great part of the New World, Spain 
and Portugal had to defend their colonies from North European 
rivals. This rivalry began with the coming of the corsairs in the 
sixteenth century and ended in the early nineteenth with the last 
of a half-dozen great imperial wars and with the independence 
movement these wars helped generate. In between these two 
events, vast empires were won and lost and thousands of men died 
in what seemed an endless struggle on dozens of coasts and 
frontiers. 

Much of this story of international conflict is well known. Read- 
ers of colonial history are familiar with Anglo-French rivalry in 
North America and with the wars in Latin America in which 
Portugal and Spain were supported, directly or indirectly, by 
England and France. Although the Caribbean area was one of 
the main centers of rivalry, we still do not know much about the 
conflicts that took place there. Its results, in terms of territorial 
changes, are readily available in any textbook, and some of its 
most spectacular events, such as the exploits of Francis Drake or 
Henry Morgan, or the British siege of Cartagena in 1741 and 
capture of Havana in 1762, have been described in detail. But we 
lack a comprehensive historical view of Caribbean history. 

Although we have long been aware that Jamaica became a great 
smuggling base and that buccaneers and logwood cutters settled 
on Belize, we have been less informed about the English occupa- 
tion of the Shore, as the Caribbean coast of Central America was 
called. Still less have we been aware that Englishmen first settled 
on the Shore in 1633, twenty-two years before the conquest of 
Jamaica, and enjoyed a continuous residence there until the evacu- 
ation of 1787. It is true that few Englishmen were on the Shore in 
the early years; but evidence shows that we need not assume, as we 
have done, that the Providence Company left no permanent set- 
tlers there and that the settlements began only when buccaneers 
were obliged to become logwood cutters, 
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If we know little of the English occupation, we know next to 
nothing of the impact upon Central America caused by the intrud- 
ers. The Spanish had left half of Central America unoccupied, the 
great area extending from Petén to Costa Rica, bounded on the 
south by mountain ranges and on the north by the Caribbean. It 
is the main theme of this work to show what the coming of the 
English meant from the Spanish and Central American points of 
view, to trace the efforts to defend the frontier against the English 
and their Sambo-Miskito allies, and to show how and why the 
Spanish returned in the eighteenth century to the Honduran coast 
they had abandoned years earlier. 

Since the story of this Anglo-Spanish rivalry cannot be treated 
chronologically in all its aspects, the reader may find the brief 
record of events in Appendix II of use in following the narrative. 
Often, too, the conflict occurs as a purely local problem, whether 
in Indian attacks on the frontier, or in the efforts of missionaries 
to win over hostile or uncommitted tribes, and the reader may 
wish to consult the lists of governors in Appendix I and the maps 
in Appendix III. For information about the sources and historical 
literature, the reader is referred to the bibliography. 

The writer would like to acknowledge his indebtedness and 
gratitude to José Maria de la Pefia, director of the Archivo General 
de Indias, for affording him the facilities of that splendid archive. 
He would also like to acknowledge the kindness and courtesy of 
the late José Joaquin Pardo, director of the well-organized Archivo 
Nacional (formerly, the Archivo General del Gobierno) in Guate- 
mala City, in making available the documents of the archive that 
was his creation in more than thirty years of patient labor. The 
staffs of both archives have been invariably helpful and under- 
standing. 

The writer is also grateful to the American Philosophical Society 
for supporting his research in 1962 by a grant from the Penrose 
Fund, and to the Research Committee of the University of New 
Mexico for funds granted in 1961-1964 for expenses of microfilm- 
ing, making microcopies, and traveling to The Bancroft Library at 
Berkeley. ‘To the Bancroft staff, and to the former director, George 
P. Hammond, the writer hereby expresses his appreciation for 
countless favors. 
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THE FRONTIER AND THE COAST 
UNTIL 1610 


NATURE DREW the first frontier line in Central America, tossing 
upward in bold relief the high mountain ranges that extend more 
than a thousand miles from Chiapas to Costa Rica. Like nature 
herself, the line traces no simple design. It is here and there 
broken by deep valleys, by the Ulua river basin in Honduras, and 
by the San Juan river in Nicaragua. It is highly irregular as if 
drawn by an awkward hand. Beginning in Chiapas, it slants east- 
ward to where the Honduran plateau touches the coast; from 
Trujillo, it veers sharply southward to the Cordillera Isabela in 
southwestern Nicaragua, and from there it trends southeastward, 
forming the low range that divides the Nicaraguan lake plains to 
the south from the upland pine forest to the north. Broken by the 
San Juan river, the line is resumed in Costa Rica by the eastern- 
most of three cordilleras that together engird and bisect the cen- 
tral tableland and continue into Panama as the Serrania de 
Tabasara. 

This natural frontier line divides Central America approx- 
imately in half; it separates the area that has attracted human oc- 
cupation, south of and behind the frontier, from the area north 
of it that has discouraged or repelled large-scale settlement. It 
separates the Chiapan and Guatemalan highlands from the 
jungles and low plains of Petén, the Nicaraguan lake plains from 
the pine barrens and the tropical savanna, and the cool Costa 
Rican plateau from the humid Caribbean coast. In Honduras, 
however, the frontier line and the coast coincide. 

South of the frontier line, a fertile soil has made life easier for 
mankind; it has permitted the flourishing of such high Indian cul- 
tures as the Mayas in the upland valleys of Chiapas and Guatemala, 
of the Pipiles on the rich-soiled piedmont of EI Salvador, of the 
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Chorotegas on the innermost basins of Honduras, and of the 
Nicarindios on the Nicaraguan lake plains. Higher cultures like 
these pre-empted this desirable region in prehistoric times, estab- 
lished in it sedentary corn cultures, and erected stone cities on the 
high plateaus. Here moderate temperatures prevailed, and a mod- 
erate amount of rain encouraged the practice of agriculture. Here, 
in this land and climate favored by nature, the majority of Cen- 
tral Americans have always lived, whether in pre-Columbian 
times, the Spanish period, or the years since independence. 

North of the frontier line, however, in the vast regions descend- 
ing from the mountains to the Caribbean, neither the land nor the 
climate is inviting. Except in Honduras between Puerto de Caba- 
llos (the modern Puerto Cortés) and ‘Trujillo, virtually the whole 
Caribbean coast from Yucatan to Panama is hot and humid; the 
temperature averages about 80° F the year around, and an ex- 
tremely heavy rainfall (260 inches a year have been recorded at 
Greytown, Nicaragua) nearly inundates the low sandy coast, and 
supports a thick belt of tropical rain forest on the littoral. Behind 
this, for distances varying up to twenty miles, is a tropical savanna, 
and still farther in the interior, is an upland pine forest. 

Except for a few places, as along river banks, the practice of 
agriculture in this region is precarious and discouraging. Heavy 
rains leach the soil and flood the rivers, and jungle vegetation 
chokes out the less hardy food crops like corn and casaba. The few 
thousand inhabitants who have survived here adapted themselves 
to nature; they lived on wild bananas and cacao, hunted for tapirs 
and peccaries and deer on the savanna, and speared fish and mana- 
tee and turtles in the rivers, the salt lagoons, and the warm-water 
turtle banks along the coast. To survive at all, men had to meet 
the challenge of the environment, to sharpen their eyesight and 
perfect their aim with the lance and the spear and the harpoon, 
and to acquire skill with the oar and the paddle. As they roamed 
the jungle, they had to learn to move quickly and quietly, to be on 
guard against the attacks of ocelots and jaguars and wildcats, and 
to ignore the distraction of howling monkeys overhead; as they 
moved along rivers in their canoes, they had to learn how to sub- 
due alligators and crocodiles, to fight them with lances and to rope 
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and tie them with liana vine. At sea, bound for the turtle banks, 
they had to learn how to sail a dugout through rough seas, to 
swim in rough water, and to spear or harpoon sharks and sawfish 
and turtles. They adjusted themselves, in short, to a wild and 
hostile environment that shaped them in its own image. They be- 
came tough, fearless, and aggressive, hunters and warriors, unmind- 
ful of such minor irritations as the bites of ticks, sandflies, and 
screwworms which alone would discourage the settlement of most 
civilized men. With their aggressiveness, their nomadic and preda- 
tory way of life, they would reach, even break through, the frontier 
line long before the more sedentary and civilized people living 
south of it would be motivated to make contact with them. 

But even south of the frontier line, the conditions favorable for 
the stability of civilization had limitations. In its best days, the 
Old Maya civilization had extended from Chiapas to Western 
Honduras, with affiliated tribes living as far east as Nicaragua. But 
about the year 1000, probably because of soil exhaustion, Maya 
civilization began to decline and to break up. During the next 
three hundred years, new tribes migrated into Central America 
in two main streams, from the northwest and the southeast. 

The Uto-Aztecans came from Mexico, settling along the Pacific 
littoral from Soconusco to Costa Rica; they arrived gradually and 
peacefully, forming settlements among the older residents rather 
than displacing them. They formed islands of culture in southern 
Guatemala and western Honduras, and by the time of the Spanish 
conquest they had become the dominant tribe in El Salvador, west 
of the Lempa river, where they were known as Pipiles. Farther 
east, they settled among the existing villages on the Nicaraguan 
lake plains, where they became known as Nicarindios, and still 
others formed a few villages in Costa Rica near the Pacific coast. 
While these new tribes were moving down the coast, the Mayas 
migrated north to Yucatan, leaving behind their dying city states 
and such remnant tribes as the Maya-Quichés, Cakchiqueles, and 
Choles in the highlands of Chiapas and Guatemala, and the much 
wilder Lacandones on the plains of Petén. But these movements 
altered only the demography and the culture of the region south 
of the frontier line; it was still inhabited by thousands of sedentary 
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and relatively peaceful Indians, who would never think of desert- 
ing it to flee to the wilderness, not even in the face of an invader 
with superior military power. 

At about the same time, Indian tribes from the coasts of Colom- 
bia and Panama to the southeast, migrated northwestward along 
the Caribbean shore of Central America.! ‘They were generally 
known as Sumus, and were of Chibchan culture, speaking various 
dialects related to the language of the Colombian Chibchans; but 
unlike those relatively peaceful Indians, the Sumus were barbarous 
and warlike. With their long cane lances and their poisoned 
arrows, they formed, together with the Caribs to whom they may 
have been related, a hostile cordon around the long southern rim 
of the Caribbean from Venezuela to Yucatan. They delayed the 
Spanish conquest in Venezuela and Colombia, and diverted it in 
Central America; at the end of the colonial period this cordon was 
only transformed, not broken, in several places including the coast 
of Nicaragua and part of the coast of Honduras. As they moved 
northwestward, some tribes turned aside to penetrate the interior 
of Costa Rica, eventually forming thatched-hut villages along the 
river banks. During the next several hundred years, these tribes 
resisted slave-raiders and missionaries but were eventually driven, 
in depleted numbers, to the fastness of the high mountains of 
Costa Rica. The Spanish called them Talamancans. 

In Nicaragua, still other Sumu tribes occupied the mouths of 
rivers including the Maiz, Rama, Bluefields, and Rio Grande; 
stronger Sumu tribes later pushed the weaker ones into the in- 
terior where they existed on the tropical savanna and in the pine 
forests. The Spanish called these interior tribes Caribs; but only 
a few of these showed the qualities that made the word Carib 
synonymous with ferocity and courage in Venezuela and the Lesser 
Antilles. Rather, they were weak and malleable. During the Span- 
ish colonial period they were to be pounded between the Sumu 
hammer on the coast and the Spanish anvil on the frontier. 

Still other Sumu tribes reached Cabo Gracias a Dios at the 
mouth of the Wanks, the longest river in Central America; some 
settled here, others pushed on to the Honduran coast. One tribe, 
whom the Spanish called Lencas, penetrated the interior where 
they made contact with Maya and Pipil Indians on the plateau. 
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The Lencas had already adopted some traits of the sedentary cul- 
tures by the time of the Spanish conquest. The coast was occupied 
by two tribes, the relatively peaceful Jicaques, who lived between 
the Rio Tinto (Black river) and the Ulua; and the more warlike 
Payas, who lived between Black river and Cabo Gracias. 

But it was at the latter place where the most powerful Sumu 
tribe settled. From here, this tribe later expanded its influence 
over the other Sumu until it could claim in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, without much exaggeration, that it ruled a kingdom with 
ten thousand subjects. The tribe became known, after the seven- 
teenth century, as the Sambo-Miskitos, and the history of its trans- 
formation and ascendancy is an important thread that is closely 
interwoven with the broader history of Anglo-Spanish rivalry in 
Central America. 

This, then, was the geographic pattern of Indian cultures of 
Central America at the time of the Spanish conquest. ‘The seden- 
tary, populous tribes of the older Mayan and newer Uto-Aztecan 
cultures occupied the best region, lying between the natural 
frontier line and the Pacific. A few thousand Sumus, generally 
nomadic and warlike, lived in the wild and harsh environment 
between the Caribbean coast and the frontier; only in Honduras, 
where the frontier and the coast coincide, had the two Indian 
cultures made contact. 

The Spaniards made their first contact with a sedentary Indian 
culture, when explorers from Cuba encountered Mayas on Yuca- 
tan in 1517. During the next twenty years, the conquistadors 
astonished Europe by carrying out one of the most rapid and 
extensive conquests ever made. Indians of high culture were over- 
run from Mexico to Peru in this astoundingly short time. The 
settled region of Central America, south of the natural frontier 
line, fits into this pattern of rapid conquest. Its history may be 
briefly summarized. 

From Panama, which was founded in 1519 by Gov. Pedrarias 
Davila, two explorers, Gil Gonzdlez Davila and Andrés Nifio, 
sailed in 1523 along the Pacific coast to the Gulf of Fonseca; on 
the way, they stopped at Nicaragua, and were hospitably received 
by the chief of the Nicarindios, living near the later Rivas. This 
initial contact led to the founding in 1524 of Granada at the 
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northwest end of Lake Nicaragua, and of Leén, to the west, two 
years later. At about the same time, other Spaniards entered Cen- 
tral America from Mexico where the Aztecs had been defeated by 
Cortés in 1521. Pedro de Alvarado and other lieutenants of Cortés, 
invaded and occupied Indian city states in Chiapas in 1523, and 
a year later founded, after some fighting with the Maya-Quichés, 
Almolonga, the first Guatemalan capital. Alvarado pushed rapidly 
south along the old Indian trading routes near the Pacific, and 
began conquest of the Pipiles in 1525, founding San Salvador 
that year. Although Maya-Quichés and Pipiles stoutly resisted for 
a time, within a relatively few years the whole area of sedentary 
civilization in Chiapas, Guatemala, and El Salvador was overrun. 

In contrast with these advances along the Pacific coast, the Span- 
ish conquerors approached Honduras from north of the natural 
frontier line. One of Cortés’s lieutenants had first reached the 
Honduran coast by way of the Atlantic, but when he proved dis- 
loyal, Cortés himself led an expedition from Mexico that passed 
through the great Petén plains and emerged at the coast at the Gulf 
of Honduras. After he assumed control, Cortés established La 
Natividad (Puerto de Caballos) in 1525 and in the next year, 
founded Trujillo at a good harbor, some three hundred miles to 
the east. ‘Thus the Spanish first established themselves on the 
Caribbean where the frontier ad the coast coincide, and where 
the Honduran plateau and its cooler temperatures made it possi- 
ble to live on the coast at places such as Trujillo. 

In further contrast with the rapid occupation of the sedentary 
cultures, the conquest of the interior of Honduras was a long and 
difficult venture. The Jicaques fled to the mountains to escape 
enslavement, but the Lencas, led by their chief, Lempira, symbol 
of Honduran independence, resisted stubbornly. ‘They were grad- 
ually subdued after years of fighting. Comayagua was not estab- 
lished till 1537; west and south of that city, where Maya and Pipil 
culture blended, the occupation was relatively peaceful. To the 
east and north, however, where the Lencas continued to resist, the 
Spanish were able to conquer only part of the area. The conquest 
faltered and ended in Olancho province not only because of greater 
Indian resistance, but because of the distraction of gold discover- 
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ies and the rivalry between Alvarado and Francisco de Montejo; 
the latter eventually won. 

The last important area to be conquered was Costa Rica, which 
lay farthest from the pacifying influence of Maya culture; here 
only a few Uto-Aztecan groups had established themselves among 
barbarian tribes. ‘The conquest was attempted many times before 
lieutenants of Juan Vasquez de Coronado, the governor of Nicara- 
gua, carried it out in 1561. Vasquez used Leén as a base from 
which the Spanish invaders could be supplied, and this, more than 
anything else, assured the success of the conquest. Even so, the 
establishment of Spanish civilization on the central tableland was 
difficult, and it was not till 1563 that Cartago, the main town, was 
permanently founded. All about the few Spanish settlers, in Car- 
tago and the villages that grew up around it, were nomadic tribes, 
and between them and the coast to the north and east were the 
‘Talamancans. 

Gradually during the sixteenth century, the Spanish consoli- 
dated and spread their control over the high-culture regions south 
of the natural frontier. This was accomplished in some instances 
by priests, in others, by soldiers; together they pushed the occupa- 
tion by 1600 to its natural limits. In Chiapas, the Dominicans 
moved west of Ciudad Real to the rim of the highlands, establish- 
ing such Indian towns as Yajalén and Ocosingo. South and east 
of here, the frontier was represented by the Chol village of Caha- 
bon in Verapaz, by Gualan in Chiquimula, and by San Pedro 
Sula, Sonaguera, and Catacamas in Honduras. Here the conquest 
of the Lencas ended and to the west and north was the wild 
frontier and the Payas. In Nicaragua, miners moved into the 
mountains of Nueva Segovia as far as Jalapa and Jicaro, and 
miners and priests established twenty or more villages on the 
frontier line to the southeast, the most prominent of which were 
Matagalpa, which lay about halfway between Jalapa at one end of 
the frontier and Acoyapa, near the outflow of Lake Nicaragua into 
the San Juan river, at the other. The easternmost town, for in 
this area the frontier faced east rather than north, was the gold- 
mining camp of Muy Muy Viejo, perched high on the Cordillera 
de Dariense, provocatively near the coastal Sumus. In Costa Rica, 
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Cartagans had little reason for many years to advance toward the 
Caribbean; the settled area ended perhaps fifty miles east of Car- 
tago at the small village of Atirro. 

That the Lacandones and Caribs and ‘Talamancans on the fron- 
tier were difficult to approach or settle among was attested to by 
the experience of priests, and in at least one instance, by that of 
miners. In spite of heroic persistence, the Dominicans were unable 
to extend their influence beyond Cahabén, for the Lacandones 
were wild and fearful, and the heavily forested mountains made 
even locating them very difficult. In 1607, Franciscans tried to 
spread the faith among wild tribes west of Juticalpa (near Cataca- 
mas) in Honduras. Although they referred to their evangelizing 
effort as the ‘“‘Jicaque mission,” this was a misnomer, as Victor von 
Hagen has observed. They were actually among the Payas on a 
tributary of Black river. After two years these Indians rebelled, 
and killed several of the missionaries; the survivors withdrew.* 
About the same time, Franciscans in Nicaragua tried to establish 
missions on the frontier of Nueva Segovia; although they suc- 
ceeded in attracting a few Caribs, these too soon rebelled, possibly 
because of enslavement for mine labor, and forced the temporary 
abandonment of Ciudad Antigua in 1610.3 The inhabitants 
founded a new settlement some seventy miles toward the Pacific, 
which they called Pueblo Nuevo. 

The most ambitious, and for a time promising effort, to breach 
the frontier line, was made by the Cartagans in Costa Rica. About 
1600, under circumstances that are not clear, Spaniards exploring 
the Caribbean coast from Portobello, Panama, discovered rich 
gold deposits on the Estrella river, which flows into the Caribbean 
in southeastern Costa Rica.* Prospectors and their families rushed 
into the area, and found a source of labor in the Talamancans 
who had settled along the river banks several centuries earlier. By 
1601, two fortified towns had been established on the river: Con- 
cepcién and Santiago de Talamanca, the latter founded by the 
Costa Rican governor, Diego de Sojo, and named for his birth- 
place in Spain. Several hundred settlers occupied these two towns, 
and on the basis of gold mining, began a thriving trade with 
Portobello and Cartagena. But enslavement of the Talamancans 
provoked a major rebellion. On August 16, 1610, the Talaman- 
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cans attacked both towns, and slaughtered many of the settlers. 
The survivors withdrew to Cartago, behind the frontier line, leav- 
ing Concepcién and Santiago in ruins. 

But this failure to advance the frontier was understandable, for 
Spanish governors in Central America were preoccupied with 
establishing control over their rebellious fellowmen in settled 
areas, and with tending to many other details of government and 
economy in their own regions. The frontier, after all, was not an 
urgent problem; it offered no opportunity for great conquests and 
rarely did it offer much wealth. Its conquest could be left to the 
exigencies of time while the vast wealthy area was being organized 
and developed. 

The pattern of the Spanish political organization of Central 
America duplicated the pattern of conquest, for it was organized 
in accordance with the areas overrun by the various conquerors.® 
In the northwest, where Alvarado and his lieutenants had brought 
Spanish control, the region was divided into a dozen provinces of 
varying size and importance. In Guatemala, Alvarado himself 
became the first governor at Almolonga; from here, he exercised 
direct control over eight provinces that together constitute most 
of the modern state of Guatemala. The area immediately around 
the capital was organized as the corregimiento of the valley, and 
placed, until 1753, under the alcaldes of the capital city. The area 
to the south and west, between the capital and the Pacific, was 
organized as three provinces: Atitlan-Tecpanatitlan, Escuintla, 
and Suchitepéquez; the region to the west and north that linked 
Guatemala with Chiapas comprised Quezaltenango and ‘Totonica- 
pan-Huehuetenango; to the north and east were the frontier prov- 
inces of Verapaz and Chiquimula. ‘The westernmost region, border- 
ing on the land directly under the Viceroy of New Spain, was made 
up of Chiapas on the interior highlands, and Soconusco on the 
Pacific coast. The southeastern limits of the governor’s control 
comprised two alcaldias mayores bordering the Pacific, Sonsonate 
and San Salvador. 

Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica were organized as sepa- 
rate governments, with fewer subdivisions, as they were less 
populous and less wealthy. Their governors, who resided at 
Comayagua, Ledén, and Cartago, respectively, were appointed by 
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the Crown, after the death of the original conquerors, and they 
exercised almost complete independence from the Guatemalan 
governor. Honduras had only two main subdivisions: the govern- 
ment of Comayagua and the alcaldia mayor of Tegucigalpa, which 
was established in 1585 to control the richest mining region in 
the kingdom. 

Nicaragua was subdivided into eight provinces, which except 
for Subtiava, a heavily populated Indian town adjacent to Ledén, 
lay along or near the Pacific coast and on the frontier. ‘The coastal 
provinces included El] Viejo, Quezalguaque, and Realejo in what 
is today Nicaragua, and Nicoya in the modern Republic of Costa 
Rica. The frontier provinces comprised Nueva Segovia, Matagalpa, 
Sebaco, and Chontales. Unlike the provinces to the west, however, 
whose political organization remained essentially unmodified until 
the late eighteenth century, Nicaragua suffered drastic change in 
the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. Both the Nicaragua 
frontier and Pacific coast were battered by assaults from Sambo- 
Miskitos and buccaneers, the result being that only the corregimi- 
ento of Matagalpa survived on the frontier, and only Nicoya and 
Realejo, the latter combined with Subtiava to furnish enough in- 
come for a corregidor, survived on the Pacific. These changes need 
not be referred to later, for they merely reflect one aspect of a gen- 
eral decline attendant to the tragic colonial history of Nicaragua. 

Like Nicaragua, Costa Rica was over organized in the sixteenth 
century; in addition to the governor at Cartago, corregidores 
served at Pacaca and Ujarrds on the plateau and at Quepo and 
Boruca on the mule road to Panama, near the Pacific. By the 
eighteenth century, because of piratical attacks and a decline of 
trade, all these had collapsed except Cartago, where even the city 
government was nonexistent for a time. 

The ecclesiastical organization tended to duplicate the political; 
bishops sat at Santiago de Guatemala, the provincial capital after 
1541, and at Comayagua, and Leén. The differences from the 
political organization were in Chiapas and Costa Rica and are 
explained by consideration of population and security. Chiapas 
was one of the most heavily populated areas in Central America; 
since it was situated in the interior, however, it was not a security 
problem. Hence a bishop sat at Ciudad Real but an alcalde mayor, 
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not a governor, exercised civil power. Costa Rica, on the other 
hand, was small and poor, with few inhabitants in spite of a 
marked population growth during the colonial period. But it 
became a prime security problem, at first because of hostile tribes, 
later because of European enemies who threatened to overrun this 
narrow piece of land. Thus only a parish priest resided at Cartago, 
but a governor exercised civil and military power. 

The organization of Central America by the religious orders, 
on the other hand, bore no particular relation to the four main 
divisions. The Dominicans organized the area of Alvarado’s con- 
trol, that is from San Salvador west, as the Province of San Vicente 
of Guatemala. They early established a dominance in western 
Guatemala and Chiapas that was never relinquished, although 
they shared doctrinas elsewhere in the northwest with Mercedari- 
ans and Franciscans. The latter order, which outnumbered any 
other in Central America, organized the whole isthmus into two 
provinces: the land west of Nicaragua was called the Province of 
Dulce Nombre de Jestis; Nicaragua and Costa Rica, where the 
Franciscans had almost exclusive control, was called the Province 
of San Jorge. 

On the whole, Central America was and continued to be a loose 
aggregation of independent provinces whose centers of control at 
Santiago de Guatemala, Comayagua, Leén, and Cartago, had been 
established by the conquistadors. Guatemala, however, gradually 
acquired a slight ascendancy over the other provinces, which be- 
gan with the establishment of an audiencia in Santiago de Guate- 
mala in 1568. This judicial court was first established in 1542 at 
Gracias a Dios, a favorably situated town in western Honduras. 
But for various reasons, this site proved unsatisfactory; the audi- 
encia was shifted outside Central America in 1563 and after several 
experiments was finally placed in the Guatemalan capital. ‘This fact 
alone elevated the governors of Guatemala over their rivals in 
other Central American provinces. The Guatemalan governor 
served as president of the audiencia, and gradually acquired the 
power to appoint many, if not most, of the alcaldes mayors and 
corregidores in the kingdom. This appointive power was gradually 
taken over by the Crown during the seventeenth century but by 
this time the governors were usually military officers rather than 
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lawyers, and had begun to give substance to their title of captain 
general. But it should be emphasized that the assumption of con- 
trol over the provinces by the captain general of Guatemala was 
very far from constituting a rigorous centralism; on the contrary, 
until the last half of the eighteenth century, only one captain 
general ever toured the kingdom as far east as Nicaragua; none 
ever set foot in Costa Rica. 

As a result, each province looked to its own affairs and de- 
veloped a pronouncedly localist spirit. This suited conditions. 
Since most problems were local, there was little need for a more 
unified government until the seventeenth century, when a common 
security problem arose on the coast and spread to the frontier. 
But even when its commonness was recognized, the localist spirit 
undermined common efforts and gave to the enemies on the coast 
an advantage they would not otherwise have enjoyed. In the six- 
teenth century, nonetheless, the Spanish in Central America 
could virtually ignore the Caribbean coast. 

The Spanish faced the Pacific, not the Caribbean; their trade 
was mainly Pacific-oriented in the sixteenth century, and it was 
only toward the end of that century, with prohibition of maritime 
commerce on the Pacific, that the Caribbean coast and trade with 
Spain became major problems. The early unimportance of the 
north coast is illustrated by the lines of trade. Chiapas and 
Soconusco, who were important producers of cacao, faced west and 
conducted their most important trade with Mexico. At the other 
end of the kingdom, Nicaragua and Costa Rica looked south. 
Costa Rica sent mules and tallow to Panama by the Pacific coast 
route through Boruca, and by way of the Pacific in coastal vessels. 
Nicaragua shipped cacao and ship’s stores from Realejo to Mex- 
ico and Peru. Even Guatemala, El Salvador, and Honduras were 
partly oriented to the Pacific through Acajutla, which the cosmo- 
grapher Juan Lopez de Velasco called the most important port in 
the kingdom.® But these provinces also looked to Spain for goods 
and markets. El Salvador, and for a time, southern Guatemala, 
produced indigo whose main market, unlike that of cacao, was in 
Spain. Honduras was the main producer of gold and silver that 
necessarily flowed to Europe to balance a trade in luxuries and 
hardware and cloth, and Honduras alone, as has been noted, had 
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access to the Caribbean through Puerto de Caballos and Trujillo. 
Except at these two points, the Spanish were not concerned with 
the Caribbean coast. 

In the early years after the conquest, this maritime commerce 
with Spain was conducted freely by means of individual vessels 
that sailed from various Spanish ports. These were the years of 
peace when the Spanish monopoly of the New World was un- 
challenged and when trade could be conducted with a minimum 
of government regulation and without the harassment of enemies 
in American waters. As is well known, these conditions soon 
changed. 

By 1543, French corsairs in the South Atlantic obliged Spain to 
adopt the Venetian fleet system, which displaced the sailing of 
individual ships to America. From about that time, this fleet 
entered the Caribbean through the Lesser Antilles, and the Hon- 
duras ships sailed to Trujillo along the fifteenth parallel, then 
stopped at Puerto de Caballos, and rendezvoused for the home- 
ward journey at Havana. The mercantile community that followed 
the court to Santiago de Guatemala in 1568, and tended to control 
the indigo trade from El Salvador, soon modified the long four- 
hundred mile land route to Puerto de Caballos; by 1573, the mer- 
chants established a coastal trade between this port and the Golfo 
Dulce (Lake Izabal), which was situated near the bottom of the 
Gulf of Honduras, at least a hundred miles closer to the capital 
than Puerto de Caballos. Although the bar at the Rio Dulce, as 
the outlet between the gulf and the lake was called, was too shal- 
low to permit passage of oceangoing vessels, the merchants coasted 
the ninety miles from the Golfo Dulce to Puerto de Caballos in 
shallow-draught barges; on returning, they unloaded their cargoes 
on the eastern shore of Lake Izabal where they erected a few 
warehouses. From this place, called Bodegas, a mule road ran east 
to Gualan on the frontier, and from there up the Motagua river 
valley to the capital.” 

By the last half of the century, however, peace in the Caribbean 
was shattered by the invasions of corsairs; they were mainly French 
at first, but the English soon followed, one of whom, Sir Francis 
Drake, gave his name to the age. No port on the islands or the 
Spanish mainland was safe from these marauders of the sea. The 
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attacks on the Central American coast were typical; Trujillo was 
sacked three times between 1560 and 1576; Puerto de Caballos, 
five times between 1589 and 1603. The Spanish were unprepared 
and reacted slowly and weakly. The governor of Honduras placed 
four cannon at Trujillo in 1575, and soon after strengthened de- 
fense of the port with a redoubt, seventeen additional cannon, and 
some stonethrowers.§ But this was inadequate because the spacious 
harbor was too big to defend except at enormous expense. Few 
people, moreover, cared to live in constant fear of having their 
throats cut; Trujillo was not yet deserted, but its population 
rapidly declined. When English pirates called in 1596, one of them 
called it ‘the poorest place in the Indies.”® 

With the Caribbean teeming with corsairs, the long coastal 
voyage between the Golfo Dulce and Puerto de Caballos was too 
dangerous. The merchants in Guatemala appealed to the governor 
to provide security for trade; while he considered alternatives, 
the Crown took action that narrowed his field of choice. 

By 1585, Philip II was trying to save France from heresy, defeat 
the Dutch rebels, and bring England to her knees for daring to 
support the rebel power. In that year he sent Juan Bautista 
Antoneli to the Caribbean to recommend fortifications and other 
necessary defense measures in order to stiffen resistance against 
Spanish enemies.’° Antoneli, the first of a number of military 
engineers who would be sent to the New World in the centuries 
ahead, recommended fortifications at Havana, San Juan de Ulta, 
San Juan de Puerto Rico, and Portobello, together with coast 
guards at these ports. These were the important ports of call for 
the annual fleet, and Antoneli apparently presumed the Central 
America coast, among others, could be defended by the patrol of 
coast guard vessels from these ports, together with such protection 
as the Honduras ships could offer. Such was the naval defense on 
which Central America would rely for more than a century. Philip 
II also ordered that the Honduras ships remain with the flota for 
New Spain till it reached the western tip of Cuba, at which point 
they would sail south for the Gulf of Honduras. Because of this 
altered route, the Honduras flotilla now called at the Golfo Dulce 
before Puerto de Caballos, rather than afterward, as had prevailed, 
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which indicated the desirability of establishing a deepwater port 
at the bottom of the Gulf of Honduras. 

Corsairs had already struck at the Golfo Dulce in 1595, which 
prompted Gov. Francisco de Sandé (1594-1598) to erect Fort San 
Sebastian, a small redoubt on the Rio Dulce.!! But its twelve 
soldiers and two small cannon proved an ineffective deterrent. 
More important was the need to eliminate the long voyage to 
Puerto de Caballos, and in 1604, Gov. Alonso Criado de Castilla 
(1598-1611), Sandé’s successor, ordered sailors to sound the Bay of 
Amatique, a small but deep bight in the bottom of the Gulf of 
Honduras. As they determined that the bay would accommodate 
vessels up to six hundred tons, Criado de Castilla founded the port 
of Santo Tomas de Castilla, on the western shore of the Bay of 
Amatique, the next year. Like Bodegas on the lake, Santo Tomas 
was merely a group of warehouses; Puerto de Caballos, was now 
abandoned,” and its few Indian inhabitants, who had worked 
as stevedores, were relocated near Santo Tomas, where they formed 
one or two small villages. 

But a change of sites did not wholly solve the security problem. 
In 1607, corsairs said to be Dutch burned the warehouses at Santo 
Tomas and one of the Indian villages, although they were sub- 
sequently driven off by the Honduras flotilla commanded by Juan 
de Monasterio. ‘Two years later, the governor ordered the em- 
placement of seven small-bore cannon on a hill back of the port. 

The corsair attacks now ended, but more because of peace 
settlements in Europe than from awe of Spanish defenses. This 
was fortunate, for trade was still not well protected. Although the 
governor ordered goods to be transported by mules directly from 
Santo Tomas, the land lying between the port and the older trail 
to Bodegas supplied poor forage, and goods were soon shipped by 
lighter out of the bay and into the Golfo Dulce. 

During the twenty years of relatively peaceful conditions that 
followed, Santo Tomas became the main port of call for the 
Honduras ships, and the control of the Guatemalan merchants over 
Central American commerce with Spain was clearly established. 
Although the flotilla still called at Trujillo, the conduct of com- 
merce on the Honduran coast sharply declined. The corsairs had 
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driven trade to its naturally defensible position, at the bottom of 
the Gulf of Honduras, and the batteries of Santo Tomas and Fort 
San Sebastian represented a Guatemalan answer to the problem 
of the coast. Elsewhere, except for weakly defended Trujillo, a 
thousand miles of coast and nearly islands were unoccupied, but 
the Spanish had no more reason to occupy them than they had to 
fortify or extend the frontier. Behind both, the newer Spanish and 
older Indian civilizations enjoyed relative peace, prosperity, and 
security. 


II 


CABO GRACIAS A DIOS AND 
FORT SAN FELIPE DE LARA (1633-1655) 


THE ATTACKS by corsairs on Spanish ports in America coincided 
with long wars in Europe between Spain and her enemies. By the 
first decade of the seventeenth century, however, a general peace 
prevailed for some fifteen years in Europe and for a longer time 
in America. During these years, the French, English, and Dutch 
began occupation of the Atlantic coast of North America, of the 
Guianas in South America, and of the Lesser Antilles and other 
small groups of islands such as the Bahamas and Bermuda. For 
some years, this fundamental change in the pattern of occupation 
of the Western Hemisphere left Central America untouched in its 
remote location to the west. 

The outbreak of war in 1625 between England and Spain, how- 
ever, provided the inciting cause for a deeper penetration of the 
Caribbean by the English than had as yet been attempted. Al- 
though the five-year war was fought over Continental issues, it 
easily rekindled the mutual hatreds acquired during the Eliza- 
bethan Age and supported those persons, in London or elsewhere, 
who favored direct attacks on Spain or her possessions by way of 
further weakening the enemy. Thus Capt. Sussex Cammock, an 
officer of the Somers Island Company which had occupied Ber- 
muda, was directed by the governor of that island to attack Span- 
ish shipping or ports anywhere in the Caribbean.! The result of 
his voyage into the western Caribbean in 1629 was the discovery 
of Providence and Henrietta (San Andrés) Islands, lying some 
one hundred miles off the Mosquito Coast. Cammock recognized 
their value both for agriculture and as military bases; he left 
thirty-one of his men on San Andrés, and returned to Bermuda 
where he recommended that the islands be permanently occupied. 
The governor agreed and readily secured financial support from 
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friends at London whose plans led to the formation in 1630 of 
the Providence Company. 

By this time, however, not only had peace been made with 
Spain, but the leading figures of the company, the Earl of War- 
wick, chairman, and the Puritan, John Pym, favored peaceful 
relations in the New World. Pym believed, naively as it turned 
out, that peaceful trade could be carried on with the Spanish. Thus 
the militant character of the venture was for a time altered. At 
the same time, the scope of the undertaking was greatly enlarged. 
The charter issued by James II covered an immense area bounded 
on the west by the Yucatan peninsula and Providence Island, and 
on the east by a vague line east of Espafiola. Within the grant, the 
Company was authorized to occupy any land not held by Spain.? 

The first contingent of ninety-one colonists reached Providence 
in 1631; several hundred others arrived in the next few years, 
along with at least four hundred fifty Negro slaves. San Andrés, 
for some reason, was now abandoned, and the colonists concen- 
trated on the development of Providence. Under the leadership 
of the first governor, Philip Bell, they laid out a town, built several 
forts, and engaged mainly in planting indigo. 

Within the next five years, the Providence Company occupied 
other Caribbean islands falling within its charter. These included 
Tortuga, the later famous lair of the buccaneers, off the northern 
coast of Espafiola, and Roatan, the largest of the Bay islands lying 
some fifty miles off the coast of Honduras. To this island, which 
would be occupied and reoccupied many times in the centuries 
ahead, the Virginia and Maryland planter William Claiborne led 
several hundred colonists from North America, to whom he issued 
grants of land by authority of the company. At about this time 
(the date generally given is 1638) other English apparently uncon- 
nected with the Company, settled on the shore of Belize, probably 
at the mouth of the Belize river.* 

But the most important event for Central American history 
was the English occupation of the coast at Cabo Gracias a Dios, 
and possibly this early at Bluefields. These settlements were the 
result of a trading expedition sent out in 1633 by Governor Bell 
under the leadership of Captain Cammock. Cammock loaded one 
or more sloops with cloth, beads, and other trinkets, and sailed 
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for the coast lying west of Providence Island. Probably accompany- 
ing him, for they were active in trading soon after, were two 
Dutchmen, presumably related, Abraham (or Albertus) and Wil- 
liam Blauvelt. Abraham gave his name, in Anglicized form, to 
what became the largest modern port on the Central American 
Caribbean coast, Bluefields, Nicaragua, and to a bay of Jamaica, 
where he anchored his ships at a later time.* 

Cammock’s voyage initiated the history of the Mosquito Coast, 
three hundred miles of low, sandy, shore, studded with tall red and 
white mangroves, extending from Cabo Gracias to the San Juan 
river. Not far behind the mangrove swamps, back of the great 
salt lagoons, grew mahogany, excellent for English ships and cabi- 
nets, and fustic and other dyewoods that were in mounting demand 
on the European textile market. For some reason, possibly because 
friendly Indians came out in dugouts when the English held up 
their wares, Cammock moored on the Mosquito cays, and went 
to the mainland in tenders to barter with the Sumus at Cabo 
Gracias a Dios, near the mouth of the Wanks, whose headwaters 
drain the goldfields of Nueva Segovia. Gammock may have an- 
chored at the cays because he was wary of an Indian attack or he 
may have been fearful of running aground in the shoal water, for 
the Mosquito Coast was devoid of good deep water harbors. Sand 
bars, formed by a combination of ocean currents and the steady 
northeast trades that blow for eleven months of the year, clog 
the harbors at the Cabo and Bluefields.’ This condition deter- 
mined the mercantile future of the coast: it would be a region of 
small traders with schooners and sloops and dugouts, who would 
be difficult to dislodge by brigantines and frigates relying on the 
orthodox tactics of naval warfare. 

Before the Sumus, those “tall, well-made, raw-bon’d, lusty, 
strong,...nimble of foot, long-visaged...hard favour’d,’® In- 
dians, the English spread their beads and cloth. They were pre- 
pared to treat the Sumus well in accordance with Pym’s advice: 
“...endear yourselves with the Indians and their commanders 
and we conjure you to be friendly and cause no jealousy.” Pym 
was thinking of the Christian brotherhood of men when he wrote 
this statement into the general policy of the Providence Company. 
Probably more practical reasons maintained the good relations 
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that began at the Cabo in 1633. Each had something to offer the 
other; neither sought consciously to alter the other’s religion or 
morals, although both were subtly changed in the years ahead. 
The English, unlike their stiff Maughamesque fellowmen in the 
later Asian Empire, were now remarkably sensitive to the coastal 
Sumus. As the pirate Dampier said toward the end of the century: 
“We always humour them, letting them go any whither they will 
and return to their Country [from Jamaica] in any Vessel bound 
that way, if they please.” 

What the Sumus offered Cammock in their first meeting, by 
way of barter, is not known. But they furnished several products 
in the years ahead that they had acquired, in smaller amounts and 
for different uses, by long-established custom. The most important 
of these products was tortoise shell. The coastal Sumus were “a 
maritime race, who from their instincts are incapable of living 
far from the sea, and have never done so.” They were skillful 
with a harpoon, and braved rough seas in dugouts some of which 
the later North American Mosquito Coast trader Roberts described 
as “above thirty-five feet long, about five feet deep, and nearly six 
feet broad.”’® By custom they fished for turtle from March to Octo- 
ber at Bocas del Toro, just south of Costa Rica in Panama, where 
thousands of hawksbill turtles came to lay eggs. This annual 
migration south for turtle meat acquired historical significance 
when the Sumus were obliged to find other items to trade in order 
to live “English gentleman fashion.” But for about a half century 
after Cammock’s first trading voyage, they merely brought back 
large amounts of tortoise shell. Roberts’ description of their skill 
as turtle fishermen is doubtless as applicable to the seventeenth 
century, with slight modification, as it was to the early nineteenth: 


“The handle of the spear with which the Indians strike the turtle, is 
made of very hard wood; the head is a triangular-shaped piece of 
notched iron, with a sharp point, a piece of iron is joined to this 
which slips into a groove at the top of the spear handle, and has a 
line attached to it which runs through eyes fixed, for that purpose, to 
the shaft of the spear to which a float is fastened. The Indian, when 
near enough to strike the turtle, raises the spear above his shoulder, 
and throws it, in such a manner, that it takes a circular direction in 
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the air, and lights, with its point downwards, on the back of the 
animal, penetrating through the shell, and the point becoming de- 
tached from the handle, remains firmly fastened in the creature’s 
body; the float now shows on the surface of the water which way the 
turtle has gone; and he is easily hunted up, and secured, by means 
of the line, which has remained attached to the spear head.1° 


From what is known of the habits of the coastal Sumus, they are 
unlikely to have engaged in cutting logwood, or even to have 
grubbed out sarsaparilla roots. Unlike the less warlike Sumu tribes 
south of the Cabo on the coast and in the interior, they resisted 
the tedium of manual labor; their women raised casaba in the 
poor, sandy soil at the Cabo, but the male Sumus, in the words of 
one who many years later spent his boyhood among them, ‘‘devote 
a great part of their days to sleeping in hammocks. ... they will 
pursue the chase through tangled and thorny woods with the most 
untiring energy but they will scarcely clear the weeds from round 
their houses.” ‘Thus the Sumus at the Cabo had little more to 
offer than deer, jaguar, and manatee hides. 

Soon after Cammock’s first voyage, a few Englishmen took up 
more or less permanent residence at Cabo Gracias a Dios, the first 
English settlement on the Central American mainland. From here, 
Abraham Blauvelt sailed south to make the first contact with the 
Rama Indians, a Sumu subtribe living south of Bluefields. From 
these Indians and later other tribes along the coast, the English 
obtained sarsaparilla root, which they shipped to Europe in in- 
creasing quantities where it became famous as a cure for scrofula, 
elephantiasis, and venereal disease.!2 The English themselves began 
sugar and indigo plantations along the Wanks river and the Blue- 
fields river and its tributaries. But for plantation labor and for the 
heavy work of cutting big timber they came more and more to 
depend on Negro slaves. 

Gradually after 1633 small settlements, composed of a few white 
men and many Negroes and Indians grew up along the Mosquito 
Coast, particularly at Bluefields and Cabo Gracias. Abraham Blau- 
velt was himself living at the Cabo as late as 1663. Had the Sumus 
at the Cabo been content with beads, Indian trade might soon have 
come to an end. But the English had much more to offer them: 
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rum, English-style clothing, cattle and hogs, and eventually, fire- 
arms. The coastal Sumus developed a craving for rum that drove 
them, by degrees, to a state of virtual alcoholic degeneracy by the 
nineteenth century; the closeness with which they came to associ- 
ate rum and the English is suggested by the greeting one of them 
gave the North American Ephraim George Squier, years later, 
when he reached the coast: “Mornin’ sir. Give me grog.” Nonethe- 
less, they did not abandon their traditional drink, chicha, best 
prepared, as one Indian told Roberts, by young virgins who chew 
up corn and whose saliva “make drunk come soon,” much sooner, 
that is, than when old women did the chewing." 

The Sumus at the Cabo were also changed biologically soon 
after the coming of the English. The casual relations attendant to 
a society of polygamous Sumus and womanless traders resulted in 
the mixing of white and Indian and Negro blood. Although the 
coming of the Negro to the Cabo is traditionally accounted for 
by the shipwreck in 1641 of a Portuguese slaver, bound for 
Cartagena," this event merely contributed a concentrated number 
of one of the three races already present. Nonetheless, the Negroes 
who escaped the wreck and who mixed their blood with the Sumus, 
doubtless went a long way toward fixing one of the main char- 
acteristics on the particular tribe at the Cabo, which was under- 
going both biological and cultural change. By the last half of the 
seventeenth century, one can properly refer to the transformed 
Sumus at and near the Cabo as Sambo-Miskitos."® 

The transformation of these Sumus to Sambo-Miskitos, and the 
mutual dependence that united the latter with the English, fore- 
shadowed a change of the first importance on the coast. The Sam- 
bo-Miskitos were delighted with English firearms and machetes; 
they added them to their existing arsenal of cane lances; ironwood 
bows, and arrows poisoned in the juice of the manzanilla tree. 
Because of their rum and firearms, the English were exciting peo- 
ple, and none were so exciting as the buccaneers of the last half 
of the century, who taught the Sambo-Miskitos an almost unfor- 
gettable lesson in pillaging and opened up to them the attractively 
weak Spanish frontier. The Sambo-Miskitos were understandably 
confused when the English later abandoned buccaneering to pur- 
sue contraband; it took years for the English to convert them to 
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more sophisticated ways, partly because of the Indians’ deeply 
rooted habits, and partly because the English needed them too 
much to curb them very sharply. Even so, the Sambo-Miskitos took 
poorly to peaceful ways and welcomed the wars of the eighteenth 
century, in which they invariably took an active part. 

Although the Spanish ignored or were unaware of the few 
Englishmen residing on the Mosquito Coast and the shore of 
Belize, the Madrid government, then under the direction of the 
vigorous Count-Duke Olivares, planned an immediate counter 
attack in the Caribbean. Spanish forces attacked and drove out 
the Providence Company settlers from Tortuga in 1635; in the 
western Caribbean, the Count-Duke relied on the galleons that 
called at Cartagena to take responsibility for the large pocket of 
water lying between Cabo Gracias a Dios and that port. For the 
northern sector, he re-established the Windward Squadron, a 
Caribbean-based patrol founded during the reign of Philip II, 
which had been broken up because of naval demands in European 
waters. Now, however, the Count-Duke sent ships to reinforce the 
naval stations of Havana and Santo Domingo, and the Guatemalan 
merchants agreed to help defray the cost of this protection for 
their trade by raising a thousand ducats a year for the next fifteen 
years by an export tax.17 

The first attack on Providence Island, launched in 1635 from 
Cartagena, was rebuffed by the English colonists; it quickly altered 
the character of the Company from Pym’s peaceful trading enter- 
prise to a militant striking force like the contemporary Dutch West 
India Company. ‘The Company at once appointed Capt. Nathaniel 
Butler governor at Providence; Butler attacked the Golfo Dulce 
and Trujillo in 1639, taking considerable booty, destroying houses, 
and killing those who resisted.18 But Providence was itself in 
greater danger than Butler knew. On May 6, 1641, Francisco Diaz 
de Pimienta, commander of the Spanish galleons, attacked the 
main town on the island with two thousand troops, forced the 
surrender of its four hundred inhabitants, and sent the men to the 
galleys in Spain and the women and children to England. He 
left a hundred and fifty men on the island who together with 
other colonists, later sent from Cartagena and Portobello, at- 
tempted to hold it as a buffer to English encroachment. But the 
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colony languished; it would offer little resistance to buccaneers in 
1666. 

The campaign of the Windward Squadron against Roatan was 
equally successful. Its capable admiral, Francisco de Villava y 
Toledo, attacked the colony in 1642 and soon captured the English 
colonists. Unlike Providence, Roatan was depopulated; even the 
seven hundred Indian inhabitants, presumably Jicaques, were 
transported to Honduras and Guatemala.”° 

The Providence Company was now nearly ruined, and no sup- 
port could be expected from an England plunged into civil war. 
But before its ships left the Caribbean, William Jackson, a com- 
pany officer, made one last attack on Trujillo by way of revenge 
for the ruin of the Providence colony. The aim now was not booty, 
but destruction. In 1643, Jackson’s forces virtually demolished 
the city, established more than a century earlier by Cortés.*! So 
severe was the damage that a hundred and fifty years later, upon 
a historic return to the coast, the captain general of Guatemala 
marvelled at its extent and wondered who could have carried out 
the raid. 

Thus the last hold on the coast east of the Golfo Dulce and 
Santo Tomas was abandoned” and the little village of Sonaguera, 
forty miles southwest of Trujillo, became a frontier town for more 
than a century. At about the same time, Diego de Avendafio, the 
governor of Guatemala (1642-1649), ordered a new fort erected 
on the Rio Dulce to replace the now ruined Fort San Sebastian 
and to forestall a repetition of the attack of 1639. But Fort Busta- 
mante, named for its builder, the engineer José de Bustamante, 
was poorly constructed and was emplaced on badly chosen terrain, 
for canoes could pass it near the opposite (left) bank beyond the 
range of the cannon. The fort was condemned by 1646, and 
Bustamante built a new one on the left bank of the Rio Dulce, 
on the same site as the ruined Fort San Sebastidn. Bustamante 
worked carefully; he spent the next nine years erecting Fort San 
Felipe de Lara, named in honor of Philip IV (1621-1665) and the 
interim governor of Guatemala, the oidor (judge) Antonio de 
Lara y Mongrovejo (1649-1654). It was the first defense work that 
could properly be called a fort. Fort San Felipe was a rectangular 
bastioned fortress, 156 feet long and go feet wide, with walls 12 
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feet high. Lara placed five falconets in the main keep, which faced 
the river, and distributed four others among the ramparts and 
other bastions. He garrisoned the fort with forty soldiers, eight of 
whom were to patrol along the river banks.** 

The challenge of the Providence Company had thus been met 
on the sea by the galleons and the Windward Squadron; Fort San 
Felipe represented the defense measures taken by Guatemala near 
the coast. On the whole, the Spanish had offered strong and seem- 
ingly effective resistence to this English encroachment into the 
western Caribbean. The Bay islands were swept clean of the 
enemy; Providence Island was in Spanish hands, and the single 
outlet for European trade was made secure by the erection of Fort 
San Felipe. These victories and this increased defense had not 
been achieved without sacrifice, however, for Honduras was now 
completely cut off from the coast and was obliged to trade with 
Europe by way of Guatemala. But this was part of the price that 
an overextended and declining Spain had to pay in order to keep 
the greater part of her immense empire. The natural frontier line 
and the coast no longer coincided. 

Still the coast had changed more than the Spanish could then 
appreciate. Far to the east of Golfo Dulce, on the Mosquito shore, 
a few small English settlements continued to exist, surrounded by 
Sambo-Miskitos and Caribs, and to the west, in British Honduras, 
a few dyewood cutters continued to harvest and ship their prod- 
uce. These little settlements were the beginnings of an English 
occupation of the Caribbean coast that was to last many years in 
Central America and was to be permanent in British Honduras. 
In these small settlements, unnoticed by the Spanish for years, the 
intruders led a primitive existence until 1655, the year in which 
Fort San Felipe was completed, when the English reappeared in 
the western Caribbean with far greater strength to occupy an 
island from which they have never been dislodged. The coast, and 
the frontier, would soon feel the effects of the conquest of Jamaica. 


III 


THE BUCCANEERS AND THE SPANISH 
DEFENSE OF THE FRONTIER (1655-1697) 


Botu ENGLAND AND SPAIN had been faced with too many problems 
at home in the 1640’s to pay much attention to their American 
colonies. England was torn by civil war and Spain was faced with 
rebellions in Catalonia and Portugal; these, coming together with 
participation in the Thirty Years War, proved to be an unbearably 
heavy burden for the latter power. Spain’s weakness was to be 
prolonged for more than a half-century; but England soon re- 
covered, temporarily united under the military leadership of 
Oliver Cromwell who during the 1650’s extended a war with 
Spain on the Continent into the New World. 

In 1655, Cromwell sent a large expedition into the Caribbean 
that was severely rebuffed at Santo Domingo, but turned on the 
much weaker island of Jamaica and easily captured the main town 
in the south, now renamed Spanish ‘Town. The Anglo-Spanish 
war raged for five years, mainly over Jamaica, but in spite of re- 
peated attacks from Havana, the English could not be dislodged. 
This attack was meant to be the first step in Cromwell's Western 
Design, a bold expansion whose proponents visualized seizing the 
throat of the Spanish Empire at Panama, or possibly Nicaragua, 
as the next move, and from this strategic position to direct an 
enormous two-ocean trading enterprise. The Design proved un- 
workable; but the idea lingered to be echoed and re-echoed by 
colonists and Jamaican governors down to the climactic years of 
the 1780's. Short of this, Jamaica was still well situated for contra- 
band trade that could be conducted with Spanish Caribbean 
islands to the north and east, and the Spanish Main to the south, 
and perhaps with the long coast from Yucatdn to Panama to the 
west, 

Although the English occupation of Jamaica was much more 
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serious for Spain than the earlier occupation of the small Bay 
islands and Providence had been, unlike then, Spain was now in 
no position to mount an offensive in the Carribean. On the con- 
trary, she was obliged to shift to the defensive even in Europe, and 
soon found herself, after the Peace of the Pyrenees in 1659, ally- 
ing with her enemy England against powerful France, who tried to 
thrust into Spanish Flanders, the Franche-Comté, northern Italy, 
and even into Spain itself. Cognizant of Spain’s weakness, England 
pressed its advantage to the utmost. The result was the signing of 
the Treaties of Madrid of 1667 and 1670, the last known as the 
American Treaty, the diplomatic cornerstone of England’s posi- 
tion in the Caribbean for more than a century. 

The first Treaty of Madrid was merely preliminary to the sec- 
ond; the powers pledged mutual peace and friendship, the out- 
lawing of piracy, and the permission of trade “‘in all accustomed 
places,” which meant, at least as far as Spain was concerned, only 
in certain Spanish ports. English diplomats continued to press 
for greater gains. Finally, by the American Treaty, Spain aban- 
doned its traditional claim, held since the discovery of America, 
that no power other than Portugal had any right of occupation in 
the New World; she granted to the King of Great Britain all lands 
in the West Indies or America he then occupied.! The two powers 
understood this to include both the earlier occupied islands and 
the North American mainland, as well as the recently conquered 
Jamaica. But neither considered at the time that the treaty in- 
cluded the tiny, informal settlements on Belize and the Mosquito 
Coast, and it is doubtful whether either power was aware of them. 
Later England claimed that the general wording of the treaty 
obviously covered these coastal settlements. Spain consistently 
denied this claim, and in fact never relinquished sovereignty over 
the coast during the colonial era. 

Article VII of the American Treaty forbade the subjects of 
either power to sail to possessions of the other for any purpose, 
but Article X, much relied on by England, modified this strict 
provision, stating that ships of either power could put in under 
stress, such as during a storm, into ports of the other power, there 
to be “aided and treated with humanity and kindness.” But the 
main value of the treaty was to allay friction in the Caribbean 
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while the two powers joined with others to contain French expan- 
sion on the Continent. Its vague wording, its failure to specify 
English holdings, and its failure to deal with contraband other 
than negatively, left open matters that would contribute to ill 
feeling on both sides, thus resulting in the emotional climate that 
made possible the War of Jenkins’ Ear (1739-1748). But the most 
conspicuous impact of the Jamaican occupation upon Central 
America was not contraband trade; it was the swarming of buc- 
caneers to the islands and the coast where they breached the de- 
fenseless frontier and left it in desolation and misery. 

The capture of Jamaica by England had coincided with a funda- 
mental change in the Caribbean economy: sugar was becoming the 
main crop, and large plantations with Negro slavery were displac- 
ing small tobacco farms with white indentured labor. As a result, 
hundreds of poor whites were pushed off the land; rather than re- 
turn to England or Holland or France many preferred raiding 
Spanish towns, especially those where gold and silver might be 
obtained. These raiders, who operated from several bases in the 
Caribbean of which Tortuga and Jamaica were among the most 
important, were called buccaneers.” 

For about twenty years, from 1665 to 1685, they dominated the 
Caribbean; no Spanish town accessible by water was safe, and even 
some colonial towns of other European powers were sacked. From 
their island bases, they swarmed to the mainland from Venezuela 
to Mexico, sometimes to remain more or less indefinitely in isolated 
bays and coves. From Jamaica, they moved onto the Mexican- 
Central American coast from Yucatan to Panama, and temporarily 
converted Belize, Cabo Gracias, and Bluefields from small trading 
and plantation settlements to pirates’ lairs. Peace and trade, which 
had been the initial policy of the Providence Company, and to 
which its survivors had returned, was now eclipsed by violence and 
plunder. 

These raids took place in spite of the treaties outlawing piracy, 
which were passed, as has been noted, during the heyday of the 
buccaneers. Some governors of Jamaica even encouraged the at- 
tacks; indeed, the most famous buccaneer of all, Henry Morgan, 
was himself lieutenant governor of Jamaica for a time. But even 
the governors of Jamaica who tried to enforce the treaties were 
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powerless to do so during this twenty-year period. The few soldiers 
and ships at their command were no match for the buccaneers, 
who put to sea in armadas carrying anywhere from five hundred to 
more than a thousand troops. England, moreover, was once more 
torn by domestic strife, which was ended only in 1688, and was 
unable to support her colonial governors in the enforcement of 
treaties that accurately expressed, in their commercial clauses, the 
aims of the great trading nation. 

In Central America, Nicaragua, one of the least wealthy and 
apparently least accessible of the provinces, bore the brunt of the 
buccaneers’ attacks. Why the pirates singled out Nicaragua de- 
serves some explanation. First, Granada had become during these 
years, an inland port from which the precious metals and indigo, 
normally shipped from Santo Tomas, were sent to Cartagena. This 
change in route was neither consistent nor permanent, but it re- 
flected the present highly irregular sailing of the fleet from Spain, 
which obliged the Guatemalan merchants to send their produce to 
whatever port promised the best shipping in a given year; thus 
they shipped to Veracruz, Santo Tomas, or Granada, as circum- 
stances warranted. The famous English friar, Thomas Gage, had 
seen these riches enter Granada,’ and his published descriptions of 
Spanish wealth and weakness were common knowledge by the 
time of the buccaneers. Granada proved, in certain years, an ex- 
cellent source of loot. 

Secondly, Granada and Leén were reached with relative ease by 
the buccaneers in spite of the fact that the former city was situated 
about three hundred miles from the coast, behind a wilderness in 
which only the Caribs lived and through which the Sambo- 
Miskitos had not yet found their way. But Granada was actually 
the least secure of Central American cities, for the seafaring buc- 
caneers could reach it from the coast by water, paddling up the 
two hundred-mile San Juan river and across Lake Nicaragua. ‘They 
need only alight from the Miskito dugouts in which they traveled 
at the Santa Cruz rapids, about three-fourths the way up the river, 
for a short portage. Nothing proved easier, for a time, than to in- 
vade Nicaragua. Unlike in Guatemala or Honduras, where buc- 
caneers would have reached populous areas before arriving at the 
main centers of wealth, they traveled through desolate lands, in- 
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habited by only a few wild and timid Indians. Unlike at the Golfo 
Dulce, which they also attacked but at some risk, no fort barred the 
way. Joyously, they crossed the unguarded frontier with their 
Sambo-Miskito guides, and fell on the surprised and helpless cities 
of the Nicaraguan lakes plains. 

The buccaneers first attacked Granada on June 30, 1665, after 
earlier being driven out of towns in the Bay of Campeche. They 
were led by Capt. John Morris, who had been authorized by Sir 
Thomas Modyford (1664-1671), the governor of Jamaica, to raid 
Spanish settlements, presumably because Spain had not yet ack- 
nowledged the English occupation of Jamaica and, as a result, the 
two powers waged an undeclared war in the Caribbean. Morris, 
assisted by Henry Morgan, had withdrawn from Campeche to un- 
occupied Roatan island, where he took on wood and water, then 
had stopped off at the Mosquito Coast, probably at Cabo Gracias, 
where he picked up twenty Sambo-Miskitos and their dugouts.* 
The combined buccaneer-Indian force then moved south along 
the Mosquito Coast and entered the San Juan river. Several days 
later (the rowing time upriver was about eighty-two hours on the 
average), they entered Lake Nicaragua. Here they went more 
slowly, hiding along the lake islands by day, silently paddling by 
night. 

But by June 30, when they attacked Granada, no secrecy was 
considered necessary. ‘They fell on the city in broad daylight, 
marched into the main plaza, overturned eighteen pieces of ar- 
tillery, and herded three hundred of the astonished and probably 
frightened and poorly armed city militia into the main church. 
Then they plundered for sixteen hours, ably assisted, as Morris 
told Modyford, by about a thousand Indians of the city. After 
sinking Spanish vessels at Granada to make pursuit impossible, 
they departed, carrying away a number of Negro slaves and six 
thousand pesos in coin and bullion. The reputation of Granada 
as rich and defenseless, was now established. 

The buccaneers of Jamaica and the Mosquito shore now con- 
centrated on Granada and other Spanish settlements to the south 
and east, around the edge of the great pocket of the Caribbean 
between Cabo Gracias a Dios and Cartagena. Just as Morris had 
discovered the wealth at Granada, so did other buccaneers dis- 
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cover the bullion from Peru that crossed the isthmus of Panama 
and the gold from Colombia that came to the coast of Darién, 
among other places. What they needed was a base of operations 
closer to this wealth than Jamaica; this base Edward Mansfield 
provided in 1666 when he easily captured the small Spanish colony 
on Providence, once more placing that island off the Mosquito 
Coast in enemy hands.® From Providence, the buccaneers launched 
many attacks on the Spanish mainland; Granada was again sacked 
the same year, and Costa Rica, which Englishmen would still 
falsely suppose to be rich in the 1780's, was invaded. But Costa 
Rica was spared the fate of Nicaragua, for the Reventazén river 
was much less navigable than the San Juan, and only a few foot- 
sore pirates faced the governor of Costa Rica on the frontier. On 
his threat to destroy them to a man if they did not withdraw, they 
beat a hasty retreat. Cartago was saved, and the faith of the Carta- 
gans in the patron saint of Ujarras, to whom they had prayed, was 
immeasurably deepened.® 

Meanwhile in Madrid, Philip IV (1621-1665), now without the 
aid of the energetic but unpopular Count-Duke of Olivares, had 
been taking steps to strengthen Central American defense against 
a possible attack from Jamaica. A necessary first step was to name 
a captain general qualified to direct such defense. His choice was 
Martin Carlos de Mencos (1659-1668), formerly General of the 
Armada, whose arrival in Santiago de Guatemala marked the be- 
ginning of a new age in Central America, one in which military 
officers, rather than lawyer presidents, would control the captaincy 
general of Guatemala.’ His arrival also marked the end of rule by 
Guatemalan governors whose concerns were so purely local as 
sometimes to be confined to the capital city itself. Mencos was the 
first governor to assume responsibility for a great part of Central 
America and to make the title ‘Captain General of Guatemala” 
signify rule over the entire kingdom rather than over a single 
province. Insecurity, in short, was responsible for increasing the 
prestige and authority of the Guatemalan governor and for elevat- 
ing Guatemala to a military leadership in keeping with its superior- 
ity in economic wealth and population. 

When Mencos received word of the attack in 1665 on Granada 
and the thwarted attack on Cartago, he promptly authorized the 
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recruitment in the latter city of a hundred militiamen, whose 
salaries were to be met by an export tax on cacao, mules, and 
tallow. The defense of Granada, however, was considered a more 
serious matter, and Mencos called a meeting of the so-called 
treasury junta to discuss how funds could be raised to pay for the 
erection of a fort on the San Juan river. Mencos hoped to get ap- 
proval for his suggestion, made on October 13, to borrow eight 
thousand pesos from the treasury in order that work on a fort 
might begin immediately. But the junta was unwilling to commit 
funds for which no means of repayment had been pledged. Four 
days later, however, the Guatemalan merchants, whom Mencos 
had invited to the meeting, agreed to establish an export tax to de- 
fray the costs of building a fort. Obviously, the desperate situation 
in Nicaragua silenced the usual contention that each province 
should solve its own problems.® 

Mencos then ordered Maestre de Campo Juan Fernandez de 
Salinas, the governor of Nicaragua (1665-1672), to survey the river 
for the most defensible site on which to erect a fort.® Fernandez 
selected an islet about forty miles from the river mouth where 
the Pocosol river empties into the San Juan from the Costa Rican 
plateau. What he put up was a stockade, not a fort, perhaps be- 
cause of limited funds or because haste was believed imperative. 
At any rate, the stockade was complete by 1667, and to this isolated 
frontier fortress, Fernandez assigned seventy musketeers, and a few 
artillerymen to operate four light cannon.'° 

This was the first Fort San Carlos; it was named for Charles II 
(1665-1700) and like that unfortunate monarch, had congenital 
weaknesses. Wood, even ironwood, soon rots in the jungle, and this 
alone assured that the stockade would have a short life. But worse, 
the fort was poorly located, for it presupposed that the garrison 
could hold out in the face of a superior force until relief could 
come from Granada, more than two hundred miles away. In short, 
it was too far from the natural frontier line, and the assignment 
of only seventy troops to face the hordes of buccaneers seriously 
underestimated the present security problem. Death awaited the 
miserable garrison. 

Death or possibly imprisonment came three years later when a 
buccaneer called Prince Lubborough entered the San Juan estuary 
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with a force of two hundred men. Lubborough had probably come 
from Providence, where Henry Morgan had just defeated the 
Spanish who had come from Portobello three years before to drive 
the buccaneers from that island; Morgan had taken full revenge; 
he first sacked Portobello, then captured the four hundred fifty 
Spanish troops left on Providence. But he did not reoccupy the 
island and it was left vacant till a few English planters and traders 
resettled it in the years ahead. Lubborough’s expedition was pos- 
sibly the last to leave the island.“ 

Upstream at Fort San Carlos, whose palisades were already rot- 
ting, Gonzalo Noguera y Rebolledo commanded only thirty-seven 
effective soldiers; nearly half of the seventy-man company was 
probably ill or dead. When Lubborough’s forces appeared, No- 
guera nonetheless put up stout resistance, killing six and wounding 
eight of the buccaneers, and dispatching a messenger upriver to 
warn Granada. But he was forced to surrender.’” How Lubborough 
disposed of the garrison is not clear, but Noguera made one tactical 
error. He told Lubborough that he had sent word to Granada, 
doubtless hoping to discourage the pirate from proceeding up- 
river. But Lubborough acted swiftly; he double-manned his fastest 
canoe, possibly with Sambo-Miskitos, who overtook the messenger 
in three days. Then Lubborough continued upriver and once 
more surprised the city and sacked it. ‘The booty was not great, 
just enough to hold out promise for the future. 

Nicaragua, like Panama, was now a critical part of the Spanish 
Empire, for Morgan burned Panama a year later, and the govern- 
ment in Madrid was jarred out of its continued preoccupation with 
European affairs. To meet this serious threat to Nicaragua, the 
Council of the Indies appointed the energetic and capable Fer- 
nando Francisco de Escobedo (1672-1678) to the captaincy general. 
Escobedo was promoted from the governorship of Yucatan, where 
similar security problems prevailed, and, as a general of artillery, 
he surpassed Mencos in his specialized knowledge. He was ordered 
to proceed personally to Nicaragua and select a site for a new 
frontier fort.1* 

Soon after his arrival at Santiago de Guatemala, Escobedo, ac- 
companied by various military officers and the oidor, Dr. Gerénimo 
Gémez de Villa, made the long, six hundred-mile journey to 
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Nicaragua. Never before had the captain general of Guatemala 
visited any province outside Guatemala; Escobedo’s mission was 
thus a historic step in the long and uneven rise of awareness in 
Madrid and the Central American provincial capitals that effective 
defense depends on interprovincial co-operation, necessarily di- 
rected from one headquarters. Escobedo established a precedent 
that ought to have been supported more consistently than it was 
in the long years between his governorship and that of Pedro 
Rivera y Villalén more than fifty years later. 

Escobedo profited from the lesson taught at Fort San Carlos in 
1670; he chose, after a reconnaissance of the San Juan river, a high 
bluff on the right bank, just above the Santa Cruz rapids, where 
the river narrows, and where an invading force would be obliged 
to come within range of even small cannon. On this site, during 
the next three years, Gov. Pablo de Loyola (1672-1681) of Nica- 
ragua erected in accordance with Escobedo’s instructions, Fort 
Inmaculada Concepcién." 

Fort Inmaculada was the largest fort built in Central America 
till the eighteenth century, and even then it was only exceeded by 
Fort Omoa. Like Fort San Felipe, it was a rectangular bastioned 
fortress, about go feet wide and 195 feet long, equalling the Guate- 
malan fort in width and exceeding it in length by about 4o feet. 
Its walls were also stronger and higher; they were 4 feet thick 
and stood 4 feet above the ramparts for a total height of 15 feet. On 
completion of the walls, Loyola had a moat, 10 feet wide and 3 
feet deep, dug around the structure. A drawbridge, controlled 
from the fort, permitted passage across the ditch. 

Escobedo’s plans were carefully worked out, and reflected con- 
temporary European usage of defensive artillery and Nicaraguan 
experience of local conditions. He had Loyola emplace fourteen 
cannon in the four bastions, pointing the biggest pieces downriver, 
and emplacing the falconets and stonethrowers so that the cur- 
tains could be raked by crossfire in the event of an attempted 
escalade. Since the buccaneers thrived on surprise, Loyola estab- 
lished on an islet near the rapids a redoubt, called La Plataforma, 
which was defended by two four-pounders and a seven-man guard. 

A garrison of a hundred men, in addition to several artillery- 
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men, and a stand of three hundred small arms, completed the de- 
fense of Fort Inmaculada. 

Its weaknesses were of two kinds: those inevitable in the rain 
forest and those stemming from the empirical character of the 
fort. The humid environment bred many diseases that the fort 
doctors could not cope with; thousands died from various kinds 
of fever over the long years ahead, and the chaplain’s duties were 
as mournful as the doctor’s were frustrating. In the long run, the 
fort could be no stronger than the number of men defending it on 
a given day, and this bore little relation to the authorized strength. 

The environment was equally damaging in its effect on ord- 
nance. Muskets and cannon never wore out: they rusted, and the 
need for replacement always exceeded the productive capacity of 
Spanish factories. 

At least as serious as these weaknesses were two others of ter- 
rain and supply. About three hundred yards to the southwest was 
a hill from which the enemy could fire into the fort. The fort it- 
self, moreover, had an inadequate water supply system, for it 
lacked an interior reservoir and was dependent on access to the 
river for daily water. At the most, the fort could hold out only 
a few days if an entrenched enemy ever commanded the river from 
the opposite shore. But the buccaneers did not depend on artillery 
and siege power, and these weaknesses, pointed out as early as 
1679 by the first castellano remained uncorrected, and were 
ignored even in the next century when a more sophisticated 
enemy rowed up the San Juan river. 

On completion of the fort, the garrison settled down for what 
proved to be a century of idleness. What amounted to a small 
military town grew up around the fort. Quarters were allotted in- 
side the structure to soldiers and their families, and there were 
soon about as many service personnel and soldiers’ dependents as 
there were fighting men. Idleness at Inmaculada, however, did not 
mean that the buccaneers had turned to other pursuits; they soon 
discovered that Fort San Felipe was as weak as Fort Inmaculada 
was formidable. 

Since its completion in 1655, Fort San Felipe had languished 
in idleness, its guns almost unfired for a quarter of a century, its 
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garrison untested in battle and thrown off guard by years of 
peace. The buccaneers, stopped on the San Juan river, now turned 
to the Golfo Dulce. The first attack came in 1679, when the pirates 
surprised the garrison so completely that not a shot was fired, 
although five Spanish soldiers were killed in what was probably 
close-quarter fighting.1® Elated by this easy victory, the buccaneers 
went on to rob the warehouses of a thousand bottles of wine and 
eight hundred chests of indigo. The ease with which this assault 
was carried out discouraged the captain general, Dr. Lope de Sierra 
Osorio (1678-1681), a lawyer who had been sent to investigate ir- 
regularities in government and who remained in command. Sierra 
Osorio advised abandoning the fort, which he called a “useless, 
miserable hut.’ Trade was now sent overland to Veracruz for 
several years until the new captain general, Enrique Enriquez de 
Guzman (1683-1688), a military officer, strengthened defense 
against the pirates, adding six stonethrowers and assigning ad- 
ditional troops.'* Unfortunately, these measures were inadequate. 

On April 27, 1684, the buccaneers returned with greater forces, 
more than four hundred, including a contingent of Sambo-Mis- 
kitos. They stormed the fort, killed five Spaniards including the 
castellano, spiked five cannon, threw four in the river, and carried 
off the stonethrowers and small arms. Probably they found no 
booty at Bodegas; at any rate they departed on May 5, leaving the 
thatched-roof fort in flames.18 

This shook the confidence of even Captain General Enriquez; 
he called a junta of defense in Santiago a few months later, which 
debated the fate of Fort San Felipe. Some officials would abandon 
it and pull back the frontier line, an advice often given in the years 
ahead. But Enriquez, probably supported by the merchants whose 
trade was at stake and who would help finance repairs, finally 
decided to rebuild and strengthen the nearly ruined fortress. In 
1686, he sent the Commissary General Melchor de Mencos y 
Medrano, who presumably had some knowledge of military engi- 
neering, to the Rio Dulce. Mencos salvaged the sunken artillery, 
patched up the fort, and repaired or replaced the artillery. Then 
or soon after, Enriquez received twelve more cannon from Spain, 
some of them ten-pounders, which he emplaced in the rebuilt 
fort.1° Although only fifty men now garrisoned the fort, it is safe to 
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say that they remained alert within this reinforced Fort San Felipe 
for some years. Like the garrison in Fort Inmaculada, however, 
the soldiers here faced a dull future. ‘The buccaneers did not 
venture to attack the fort again, at first discouraged by its added 
defenses, later because buccaneering itself was effectively outlawed. 

But even as buccaneering approached its demise in 1685, the 
pirates shifted their operations once more to Nicaragua and wrote 
a final, tragic chapter in the history of that unfortunate land. By 
this year, they had crossed to the Pacific, where the coast was un- 
protected, and had fallen upon many towns from Mexico to Chile. 
Granada and Leén were easily reached from the south coast across 
a short strip of level land, and the buccaneers quickly crossed it in 
April, 1685, to surprise Granada from this unexpected direction, 
and to sack the city once more.”° 

The worst attack of all occurred eight months later. More than 
four hundred buccaneers landed at Realejo, where they left a rear 
guard including the buccaneer-historian William Dampier. The 
main force then marched across to the capital city, Leén, with its 
splendid cathedral, churches, and convents. As usual, the pirates 
overpowered the weak defense put up by the city militia, then set- 
tled down for a leisurely sacking and burning that surpassed any- 
thing carried out in colonial Central America. When they de- 
parted, Ledén was a half-ruined city, the only provincial capital 
of Central America ever captured by the enemy during the colonial 
period. Possibly the only redeeming aspect of the horrible affair 
was that the one buccaneer captured by the Spanish was an English 
architect who helped rebuild the cathedral.?! 

Fortunately for Nicaragua and Central America, the age of 
buccaneering was virtually over; if it had not been, these attacks 
on the soft Pacific flank would have raised insuperable defense 
problems. Although buccaneers raided several mining towns in 
Nueva Segovia in 1689, this proved the last act of a lawless way of 
life already under pressure from the European powers. In 1683, 
Sir Thomas Lynch, governor of Jamaica (1681-1684), suspended 
Henry Morgan from all his duties, and not long afterward the 
London government was able to furnish Lynch military support 
in order to enforce laws against piracy. Spain was obviously willing 
to co-operate; the Madrid government issued a cedula on February 
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21, 1685, ordering the captain general either to execute pirates fall- 
ing into his hands or to send them to the galleys in Spain. On 
Saint-Domingue, the future Haiti, the French governor was given 
similar orders from Paris.?* Buccaneers now settled down to cutting 
logwood and growing sugarcane, and they soon lost their identity 
among a general migration of English to Jamaica and the coast. 

The buccaneers and the English who followed them to the coast 
now began to change the nature of the coastal settlements in a 
way that would ultimately change the frontier-coast problem for 
the Spanish. But in 1685, and for about a quarter of a century 
thereafter, the captain general of Guatemala confined his attention 
to the frontier in a prolonged reaction to the terrible years of 
buccaneering assaults. The establishment of Fort Petén in 1697 
reflected the fear that buccaneers on the Yucatan peninsula might 
join forces with the wild Lacandén Indians, and threaten the 
populous centers of Chiapas and Guatemala. The Lake Petén 
region, where the Lacandones proved less warlike than the Span- 
ish had thought, was thus occupied between 1695 and 1697 by 
expeditions from Santiago de Guatemala and Campeche. Although 
Capt. Gen. Jacinto de Barrios Leal (1688-1695) established Dolores 
on the lake in 1695,?% the governor of Yucatan put the conquest 
on firmer footing two years later with the establishment of Fort 
Petén.2* The fort was eventually placed, however, under the 
former, unofficially by 1700, officially by 1714.75 Other details con- 
cerning Fort Petén need not be recounted here. Its establishment 
anticipated an event that did not occur, and Fort Petén remained 
an isolated outpost in the northwest, modifying the natural 
frontier line but playing an inactive role in the forthcoming con- 
flict on the frontier and the coast southeast of it. 

Battered and still fearful, Central America had emerged from 
the age of the buccaneers with its civilization defended on the 
frontier by Forts Petén and Inmaculada, and with its trade with 
Spain defended by Fort San Felipe near the coast. The Central 
Americans were thankful to have survived these terrible years; they 
understandably ignored the coast east of Santo Tomas, and wel- 
comed the return of the missionaries to the frontier. The wild 
tribes must be won over to Spanish civilization, or, as the buc- 
caneers had shown, they would join the enemy in destroying it. 


IV 


THE MISSIONS AND THE FRONTIER 
(1688-1718) 


‘THE LAST TWENTY YEARS Of the seventeenth century found Spain 
exhausted by long wars in Europe, and in America by the de- 
vastating raids of buccaneers who had swept her coast guards off 
the Caribbean and kept her colonial fleet in Spanish ports. Spain’s 
weakness, her inability to protect her colonies, was now so ap- 
parent that north European powers planned to divide her Euro- 
pean and American holdings among them to prevent a great war 
for the spoils. The Spanish colonies, dependent on Spain for trade 
and arms, and cut off from access to either, were thus as weak as the 
mother country. The unprotected colonial empire was honey- 
combed with interlopers who allied themselves with wild tribes 
to strengthen their position for the next advance. ‘The French bid 
for the support of Indians in Texas, who roamed between their 
fur trading posts and the frontier of northern Mexico; the Dutch 
allied with the Caribs in Dutch Guiana who raided the frontier 
of Venezuela, and the Portuguese had made the strongest alliance 
of all, mixing their blood with the Guaranis of Brazil and direct- 
ing their mixed blood offspring, the bandeirantes, against the 
Spanish frontiers of Paraguay. Thus the great unoccupied part of 
Central America, north of the frontier line, with its thousands of 
wild Indians in the center and its alliance of English with Sambo- 
Miskito on the coast, was typical of a half dozen or more security 
problems in the American empire. 

But the Spanish officials were unable for some time to cope 
with these problems, either because they failed to recognize their 
importance, or because of a lack of money and arms. After 1685, 
both this attitude and this condition prevailed in Central America, 
where except for Barrios’s expeditions into the Petén, the captains 
general were unable to defend the frontier, still less to organize 
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an attack on the coast. Not only did they lack funds, but some 
were so unappreciative of the problem as to quarrel with their 
oidores and thus to exhaust what little money they had in sup- 
pressing factional disputes.' Given this general state of weakness, 
which lasted in Spain at least till 1715, and was prolonged in the 
American Empire at least till the 1730's, it was fortunate that a 
revitalized spiritual strength came to the rescue of the weakened 
colonies, although at a time when the state could offer little sup- 
port, military or financial, to a missionary movement. 

During the last half of the seventeenth century in central 
Europe, partly in reaction to the horrors of the Thirty Years War, 
a wave of evangelistic fervor swept the Catholic countries; it was 
strongly encouraged and supported by the papacy. The resulting 
missionary movement was essentially worldwide; to the Western 
Hemisphere, especially by the last quarter of the century, came 
hundreds of friars who opened new frontiers, moving into Arizona 
and ‘Texas from northern Mexico, and entering the great Amazon 
basin, the heart of the South American continent, from the long 
rim of the Andes between Venezuela and Bolivia. In this move- 
ment, the Jesuits were in the vanguard, and were probably the 
most numerous. Their example inspired the Franciscans, who 
established a new order, the Recollects, whose primary purpose 
was to win converts on the frontiers of the world, and who soon 
took their places beside the Jesuits in America. 

As a base for missionary training in New Spain, the Recollects 
received permission from Charles II on March 12, 1682, to estab- 
lish a convent at Querétaro where the new Guardian, Fray Antonio 
Linaz de Jestis Maria, brought twenty-three Recollects from Spain 
the following year.? The Recollects were to have their greatest 
success in Texas, but they soon learned that their services were 
desperately needed in the captaincy-general of Central America. 
To meet this need, the guardian sent two friars, Melchor Lépez 
and Antonio Margil de Jesus, the latter a twenty-eight-year-old 
Valencian who would become the very soul of Recollect evangel- 
ism in Central America. They reached Santiago de Guatemala on 
September 21, 1685.° 

In this terrible year of buccaneering attacks, the two friars 
were joyfully welcomed, not only by the provincial of the Fran- 
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ciscan Observants, their sister order, but by the bishop, the 
ayuntamiento, the depressed Captain General Enriquez, and the 
audiencia, who pondered the desperate situations in Nicaragua 
and at Fort San Felipe. The opportunities for missionary labor 
were unlimited: there were thousands of unconverted Talaman- 
cans in Costa Rica, of Caribs in Nicaragua, of Jicaques and Payas 
in Honduras, even of Lacandones, if the Dominicans needed aid, 
in the Petén. But two Recollects could do little by themselves; 
they served, for the next two or three years, as the inspiration for 
a comprehensive plan by which older missionary orders would 
join with them in what was hoped would be a unified and simul- 
taneous missionary movement on the long frontier. ‘To participate 
effectively, the Recollects must have a new base for operations, 
and an important part of the plans thereby included the estab- 
lishment of a Recollect colegio, convent, and church in the capital 
city. This need received enthusiastic support in the capital; the 
ayuntamiento and the bishop wrote to the guardian at Querétaro 
and to the Recollects’ commissary general in Madrid, urging sup- 
port for this new establishment. Private persons in the capital 
donated lots for the new buildings, and a Guatemalan merchant 
endowed the order with 108,000 pesos from a fortune acquired 
in better days.* But the planners had to wait more than a decade 
for the Crown, confronted with an impending dynastic crisis, to 
grant approval for the convent. 

Meanwhile the captain general joined with the religious leaders 
to work out details of the planned missionary movement. They 
agreed that the long-established orders would revive missionary 
work on the frontiers of their respective provinces, the Dominicans 
in Verapaz-Petén, and the Franciscan Observants in the San 
Pedro Sula-Yoro region of Honduras, and in the Matagalpa- 
Chontales region of Nicaragua. The new order, the Recollects, 
was assigned to the Talamancan field, presumably because there 
were too few Observants at Cartago and Boruca to spare friars 
for missionary work. 

But for reasons connected with the general weakness pervading 
Spain and the Empire, the actual missionary movement was to be 
very different from the planned one. The movement began un- 
evenly, earlier in some fields than others, and was weakly sup- 
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ported in all by the impoverished government. In 1688, a few 
Observants began work at Yoro and the two Recollects at Cartago; 
only two years later did missionaries began labor in Verapaz, and 
not until 1706 were Observants able to spare priests for missionary 
work in Nicaragua.’ Except for Costa Rica, where the Recollects 
received special government support because of fear of encroach- 
ment by the Scotch from Panama, the general missionary move- 
ment was weak and short-lived. For this reason, the movements 
outside Costa Rica may be briefly summarized. 

At first the Guatemalan government offered fairly strong sup- 
port for the missionary movement in Honduras. Urged by Cap- 
tain General Enriquez, the treasury officials approved paying a 
fifty-soldier escort ten pesos per soldier for each expedition made 
with the Observants, and paying fourteen Indian carriers six 
pesos per month. They also granted two hundred pesos for the 
purchase of machetes, hatchets, mirrors, rings, sashes, and hats, the 
material things necessary to attract the Jicaques and to induce 
them to settle in towns in the valleys. Enriquez sent Gov. Bartolomé 
de Escoto (1686-1689) fifty guns for the escort.® 

Soon after, or at least by 1688, Observants moved out of the 
frontier town of Yoro into the densely forested mountains sur- 
rounding the Yoro valley. The details of their actions are poorly 
documented, but it is certain that they had little success. Several 
reasons account for their failure: the Jicaques were hard to find, 
and they had not forgotten the days of enslavement during the 
early mining boom. Even so, the Indians might have been at- 
tracted by tools and scarlet skirts and glittering rings if other 
white men had not been coming up the rivers, especially the 
Lean, to offer them the same attractions in exchange, not for re- 
settlement and religious conversion, but for sarsaparilla and 
cacao." Thus, the problem of the coast was connected with that of 
the frontier, but contraband was probably too limited to receive 
much notice for several years. In any case, even the military 
escort found that trading with the Jicaques and, in turn, with the 
English, was much more profitable than accompanying the mis- 
sionaries, and as a result of their expeditions with the latter, they 
became the chief contrabandists on the frontier. Indirect evidence 
shows that the priests and the soldiers soon parted company, and 
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the Observants abandoned efforts that were on the whole fruitless. 
Only one priest remained in the mountains, José Fernandez, who 
like some of the great contemporary Jesuits, divorced himself 
from military or financial aid, and by power of personality and 
faith lived among the Jicaques and converted several hundred of 
them. He died in 1712 at the age of ninety-eight after a quarter 
of a century as a lone missionary, leaving two villages in the Ulva 
valley as the fruit of his labors. But Fernandez alone could not 
solve the frontier problem, and even before his death Sambo- 
Miskitos from the coast wiped out one of his reductions, carrying 
away the Jicaques for sale on Jamaica. The Honduran frontier 
was changing, but slave-raids and contraband were more prom- 
inent than successful missionary work. Understandably, the Ob- 
servants turned to parish duties. 

The Dominicans had even less success in the Petén for the first 
ten years of the missionary movement. No region in Central 
America was more difficult to penetrate than this mountain-jungle 
country; military patrols usually carried a compass, and some of 
the Lacandén tribes were so well hidden in the high mountains 
that they were never located by the dozens of expeditions sent 
out during the eighteenth century.? The Dominicans of Verapaz 
could do little; in 1691, Lépez and Margil returned from Tala- 
manca and began work among the Lacandones on the Verapaz 
frontier. They seem to have met with some success, although 
sources say nothing about the number converted. By 1695, they 
had contributed to opening a road to the Petén by befriending 
several small tribes. In that year, Friar Lépez returned to Tala- 
manca, but Margil, who had accompanied Captain General Barrios 
Leal to the Petén in 1694-1695, remained there till 1697 when he 
was recalled to Querétaro as guardian.’ At Petén, however, the 
Dominicans soon assumed control at what remained essentially 
a military outpost and settlement, not a mission base for further 
advancement into the frontier. 

The Nicaraguan frontier was the most discouraging of all. In- 
formation is meager about the beginnings of missionary work here 
in the late seventeenth century, but there is little reason to doubt 
that conditions mitigated against success. ‘The Sambo-Miskitos 
kept the frontier in flames. In 1703, Margil, who was now guardian 
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at the new colegio in Guatemala, visited the frontier towns and 
tried to inspire a movement among the Observants, but his efforts 
were fruitless.11 The Crown’s approval in 1706 for a Recollect 
convent in Granada was of little consequence under these condi- 
tions; it soon became a supply depot for Fort Inmaculada. The 
Talamancan field in Costa Rica, however, proved a much more 
promising venture, and an account of the successes and failures 
of the Recollects on this frontier is the most important part of 
the present missionary movement. 

The inhabitants of Cartago, the colonial capital of Costa Rica, 
were poor and pious and proud. The women wore goatskin skirts 
and homemade cotton blouses; the men were ragged vaqueros in 
shabby leather, and it was not uncommon for members of the 
same family to take turns wearing their one decent dress or suit 
of clothes to mass. Situated between two of the three cordilleras 
trending northwest-southeast across Costa Rica, they were isolated 
on the central plateau, fifteen hundred miles from Guatemala, 
and a thousand from Panama. To the latter province, they were 
linked by a mule road along the Pacific coast that passed through 
Boruca, a village of about a thousand Indians, situated three hun- 
dred twenty miles southeast of Cartago.!* Although, as indicated 
in the next chapter, the Matina cacao plantations had opened the 
northern window to Jamaica and contraband, this was not yet so 
important a trade as to show visible effects on the populace. Poor 
as they were, they supported a parish priest and an Observant con- 
vent at Cartago, and frequently made pilgrimages twelve miles 
out of Cartago to Ujarras, their own humble but deeply meaning- 
ful Santiago de Compostela, where they prayed before the image of 
Nuestra Sefiora de Ujarras who had mercifully spared them from 
death at the hands of the buccaneers.’* Lonely, hospitable, and 
pious, they greeted with joy and tears the two Recollects whose 
bare feet had carried them on the long trek from Santiago de 
Guatemala. Antonio Margil de Jestis and Melchor Lépez had 
arrived to begin their missionary labors. 

Awaiting these two friars, southeast of Cartago, and sloping 
downward to the low Caribbean coast, was the vast region known 
as the Llano de Talamanca. Much of this region, which extends 
three hundred miles from the Reventazén river to the border of 
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Panama," was still unknown wilderness, a wild and rough land 
whose mountains were sheathed in white, cold clouds, and whose 
paramos were bleak, windswept, and forbidding. Between the high 
country and the Caribbean shore lay the savanna, the transitional 
zone that links the mountains with the coast. Cartagans still re- 
garded ‘Talamanca as a land to be avoided; they turned their backs 
on the frontier, and would expand to the northwest, not the south- 
east during the eighteenth century. They had forgotten the disaster 
of 1610 when hostile Sumus had driven their ancestors from the 
gold-rush towns along the Estrella, but the more recent efforts of 
the Costa Rican governor to make peace with the Talamancan 
tribes had not been reassuring. ‘To anyone who ventured into this 
feared land, however, whether governor or priest, the Cartagans 
offered their respect and admiration. 

As indicated earlier, Talamanca had been the home of the Sumus 
since the fourteenth century. Costa Ricans estimated that these 
Sumus or Talamancans now numbered some 37,000 Indians, who 
were subdivided into three main tribes: the Cabécaras, Biceitas, 
and Térrabas. The Térrabas and the Cabécaras lived south of the 
Fstrella river, the former tending to occupy the mountains, the 
latter the savanna; the Biceitas lived north of the Estrella, nearest 
the coast, and near the Costa Rican frontier village of Atirro. Like 
the Miskitos, who had begun by this time to enslave the Talaman- 
cans, the latter lived in round thatched huts, practiced polygamy, 
and fought with bows and arrows and tough lances carved from 
the pejivalle palm. Unlike the Miskitos, who were beginning to 
live “English gentleman fashion,” with firearms and rum and 
slaves, the Talamancans measured success more crudely, thrusting 
a bone through their noses and lower lips to commemorate and 
advertise the killing of their first enemy, and adding bones or 
teeth in the lower lip for additional victims. Although, like the 
Miskitos, they hunted for peccary and deer, they depended more 
on corn and yams and casaba than the Miskitos did or could, given 
the pine barrens on which they lived. They had peculiar tastes: a 
favorite dish was rotten meat cooked with dung. They may al- 
ready have begun bartering with English traders, but such trade 
was still too small to affect their dress: the men were naked except 
for a penis sheath; the women wore only cotton skirts.’® John 
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Cockburn, the daring Englishman who traveled in Central Amer- 
ica in 1730, described the Talamancans, or perhaps one of their 
related tribes living across the border in Panama, as follows: 


. they are the smallest sized people I ever saw, some not exceed- 
ing four feet odd inches high; but many are much shorter, and yet 
every way well proportioned. They go naked from head to foot, both 
men and women. Their skin is of a dark brown, being marked all 
over from the shoulders to their heels in waves, with a sort of blue 
ink that never washes off. ‘They have long black hair hanging almost 
down to the ground, and every man has a hole through his nose and 
chin; that in the nose has a porcupine’s quill sticking in it, and in the 
other place the tooth of some wild beast. The women have holes in 
their cheeks, wherein they stick bunches of various coloured feathers 
to adorn themselves, and when they have a string or two of tigers’ 
teeth hanging at their ears, they are completely dressed.16 


Among these Indians, Friars Margil and Lépez began work 
early in 1689. From the frontier village of Atirro, they worked 
among Indians at Chirripé6 and Urinama, and were joined the 
same year by an Observant from Cartago, Fr. Sebastian de las Alas. 
In spite of hostilities, of drunken chiefs who threatened to kill 
them, the friars had marked success. ‘They were aided by a volun- 
teer soldier escort and they attracted the ‘Talamancans with cattle, 
hogs, machetes, cloth, and other goods. By 1691, Margil reported 
that they had established twelve thatched churches and had bap- 
tized 10,000 Indians." Shortly before this, however, they transfer- 
red to Boruca, south of the cordillera, and worked among the 
local Térrabas, who seem to have been friendlier than the tribes 
to the north. San Francisco de Térraba had been founded in 1689, 
presumably by Observants from Boruca. In any event, it soon be- 
came the main Recollect mission. After the rebellion of 1709, 
Térraba was moved from its original site, near the cordillera, 
closer to Boruca, where it appears on modern maps.!8 

On August 25, 1691, however, Margil and Lépez were recalled 
to Querétaro (although, before returning, they worked in the 
Verapaz-Petén region), and they were obliged to suspend their 
labors. Margil was disappointed; he still felt Talamanca was the 
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most promising field in Central America, and his fervor was re- 
sponsible for the resumption of Recollect labors here. 

Four years passed before two more Recollects were to return to 
Talamanca. In the meantime, Margil and Lépez, having reached 
Santiago de Guatemala, learned that they were needed in the 
Chichumuch mountains of northern Verapaz, and they received 
permission from Querétaro to delay their return. Margil, how- 
ever, was unwilling to see the missionary movement in Tala- 
manca abandoned, and even before he returned to Querétaro 
in 1697, he requested that the superior send as many Recollects 
as possible to Central America. Five reached Santiago de Guate- 
mala in 1694, and two of them soon left for Talamanca.’ 
Margil’s efforts in behalf of the Costa Rican missions continued 
even after he became guardian at Querétaro. He repeatedly urged 
the Franciscan commissary general in Madrid to persuade the 
Crown to act on his request for the establishment of a colegio in 
Guatemala. The Crown finally granted approval in 1700.”° 

It was fitting that Margil was chosen the first guardian. He took 
office in May 1701 and served for four years. In 1705, he re-entered 
his beloved ‘Talamancan field briefly, only to be recalled once 
more to New Spain, this time to establish a colegio in Zacatecas.”' 

Although he was no longer directly connected with the Central 
American missions, for he worked till his death in 1726 in Mexico 
and Texas, Margil is remembered and revered in Central Ameri- 
can history as the founder of the Recollect convent and the in- 
spirer of a missionary movement on one of the most difficult fron- 
tiers in America. 

In 1695, Friar Lépez, accompanied by Frs. Francisco Zamora 
and Pablo Rebullida, two of the Recollects who had come from 
Querétaro the previous year, began work once more in Talamanca. 
Again, they descended onto the Talamancan plateau from the cen- 
tral meseta. Zamora worked among the Biceitas north of the 
Estrella river, establishing his headquarters at Chirripdé. Rebullida 
worked among the Cabécaras and Térrabas south of the river, 
crossing into the area from which the Spanish were expelled nearly 
a century before. He centered his operations at Urinama and 
Cabécar, the southernmost reduction in the Talamancan mis- 
sions,”? 
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Lépez soon became ill and had to withdraw to Santiago de 
Guatemala. After recovering, he worked till his death in 1698 
among the Payas east of Tegucigalpa.”* 

In Talamanca, the friars had marked success at first. After one 
year’s work, they reported that they had gathered 5,750 Indians, 
of which they had baptized 1,646.2 Their progress continued, 
although unevenly; by 1702, six years after beginning, they had 
gathered about 10,000 Indians into ten reductions, counting the 
earlier established San Francisco de Térraba.** But this was an un- 
healthy growth, for it depended less on voluntary consent and 
more on force, or the threat of force. Although the friars do not 
mention this, it can be inferred from the geographic pattern of 
the reductions: some villages were situated far out on the frontier, 
and others were placed near the Spanish towns. The Recollects 
were thus advancing and contracting the frontier, establishing a 
potential Spanish civilization beyond the line, and withdrawing 
some of the Indians behind it. 

The reasons for this simultaneous advance and retreat of the 
Talamancan mission frontier is explained by the nature of the In- 
dians. Anywhere in America where Indians were hostile, fearful, 
or simply too restless to stay long in one place, the missionaries had 
to choose between living among them on the frontier and risking 
either martyrdom or at least loss of their charges, or relocating 
them close to Spanish towns where they could neither rebel nor 
run away, but where the Indians were easily corrupted. The whole 
unsettled half of Central America from Petén to Costa Rica con- 
tained Indians of this kind, including the hostile Lacandones, the 
fearful Jicaques and Caribs, and the warlike Talamancans, 

Obviously Zamora and Rebullida had first chosen the bolder 
approach, for they had established such frontier reductions as 
Chirripé, Urinama, and Cabécar. But they had also employed 
what the Guatemalan historian Garcia Pelaez condemns as the 
“Chol style” of converting the Indians, for three of their reduc- 
tions, Tuis and Jestis del Monte, south of the Reventazén near 
Atirro, and Santa Cruz, north of the river near Ujarras, were where 
the Biceitas would not voluntarily have lived. The friars probably 
relocated them to prevent their rebelling. But the use of force in- 
variably brought tension in priest-Indian relations, a tension that 
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often exploded into outright rebellion and bloodshed. The his- 
tory of the Talamancan missions, both now and at mid-century, 
as well as that of the later missions in Nicaragua and Honduras, 
illustrates the difficulty of mixing persuasion and force on the 
missionary frontier. 

Because the mission Indians were becoming hostile toward 
them, Zamora and Rebullida asked the captain general in 1699 
for an armed escort. Capt. Gen. Gabriel Sanchez de Berrospe 
(1696-1703), who was unable to control his quarrelsome audiencia, 
and who spent part of his time warming his rheumatic joints at 
Panajachel on Lake Atitlan, was in a weak position to offer the 
missionaries much support. He was himself under investigation by 
a visitador from Mexico. But what prompted action by Sanchez 
was the formal colonization at Acla, Panama, by the Scotch, who 
might soon extend their conquest to Costa Rica. This encroach- 
ment also explains why the Costa Rican militia were no longer 
available to the Recollects, for they were on guard at Matina, 
near the coast. Alarmed at the prospects, Sanchez called a meeting 
of the treasury officials; as a result, on July 20, 1700, the govern- 
ment granted the Recollects a thirty-soldier escort, and three hun- 
dred pesos in monetary aid.”¢ 

Although the Scotch had already been expelled by 1700, the 
alarm they caused in Central America was enough to sustain 
military support of the Recollects for some years. The thirty 
soldiers left Guatemala for Talamanca in 1701, led by Juan de 
Bonilla, and accompanied by Fr. Francisco de San José, one of the 
four Recollects who had come from Querétaro in 1695.27 The 
‘Talamancan missionary movement was gaining momentum; the 
next year, Friar Margil returned as guardian of the new colegio, 
and he sent Salvador Benavides and Antonio Andrade, who came 
with him from Querétaro, to Talamanca.” 

But more priests and more soldiers, especially the latter, 
alarmed the Indians and provoked greater hostilities. “The Cabé- 
caras have attacked me several times with bows and arrows,” the 
courageous Rebullida wrote Margil from Urinama in 1704. “And 
the last time I visited them they stoned me.”®® So great was the 
hostility that Andrade and Benavides believed more troops were 
necessary to prevent loss of the entire mission field. ‘They returned 
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to Guatemala, either in 1703 or 1704, to depict the dangers in 
graphic detail to Margil. 

Ordinarily the captain general would have refused to furnish 
still more troops for the missionary effort, mainly because he had 
barely enough for security in the capital. But these were not 
ordinary times. Santiago de Guatemala throbbed with excitement: 
the militia raised by the Scotch threat were still in arms,*° and 
Spain had been plunged since 1701 into a war of national crisis. 
The Madrid government had already warned the captain general 
that a 15,000-man Anglo-Dutch armada was bound for the 
Indies** (it never sailed, at least not one of this strength), and that 
every available man must be mustered to defend the kingdom. 
The recruiting drums had sounded in the capital in 1704, and by 
the next year, when the senior oidor Juan Gerénimo Duardo, 
acting captain general after the death of Sdnchez, convened a 
junta to discuss further aid to the missions, he had a half-dozen 
militia companies to choose from. 

In this atmosphere of crisis, the junta promptly approved the 
granting of an additional fifty soldiers for Talamanca, and 10,000 
pesos in financial support. The expedition left that same year, 
commanded by Francisco de Noguera Moncada, and accompanied 
by Margil, Benavides, and Andrade.** Margil felt the urge to re- 
turn to the frontier for that deeper, intenser experience that 
supervision of a convent rarely gives. He went as president of the 
Talamancan missions, but as indicated earlier, he was recalled the 
same year, leaving the presidency in the hands of the capable 
Andrade, who barely missed martyrdom, and who would serve 
the Costa Rican missions for more than thirty years. 

The Noguera expedition arrived in ‘Talamanca to find the mis- 
sions rapidly declining; thousands of neophytes, frightened by the 
presence of soldiers, had fled to the mountains. This exodus had 
begun even before 1703; by this year there were only 6,400 mis- 
sion Indians left of the more than 10,000 gathered earlier.** But by 
the time Noguera’s soldiers moved into Talamanca to reinforce 
the thirty-man company, there were hardly a thousand Indians 
left. Most of them had fled south of Cabécar, where the cordillera 
bends toward the coast. At this southernmost village, Noguera 
established his headquarters, built a stockade, and sent out patrols 
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to ferret out the apostates; many were discovered and brought 
back, either to Urinama where Rebullida had established his cen- 
tral mission, or to Chirripéd, where Zamora worked.** Those be- 
lieved least trustworthy, were placed still nearer the settled area, 
at Jesus del Monte, established about this time near Atirro. Force 
seemed effective; Noguera’s soldiers recovered 777 apostates in 
1706, along with 149 heathen Indians. By 1707, as a result of these 
manhunts, the number of mission Indians, including those who 
had not fled, was 2,125; two years later, the mission population was 
3,149, distributed among sixteen pueblos.* 

But by this time the Talamancan tribes had grown desperate. 
Not only did they hate and fear the Spanish soldiers, but three 
hundred of their children had died from disease, and as many had 
been captured by the now bold and arrogant Miskitos, who on one 
occasion in 1708 even captured eighteen of Rebullida’s charges 
at Urinama.** A brooding hostility settled over the whole mission 
field, which was so ominous that Andrade once more returned, 
apparently in early 1709, to ask for more aid from Guatemala. He 
was wrong about the need for more force (he revised his views on 
the usefulness of soldiers later), but his departure was fortuitous. It 
saved his life. 

All that was needed to galvanize Indian fear and hatred into 
action was a leader, astute enough to plot an uprising without 
being discovered, and bold enough to execute it unsparingly. 
Pablo Presbire, as the missionaries called one of the Cabécara 
chiefs, supplied this need. By September 18, 1709, his plans had 
matured. On that day, the Indians rebelled simultaneously in 
fourteen of the sixteen villages; one force struck at Cabécar, kill- 
ing five Spanish soldiers before they were finally beaten off. At 
Urinama and Chirripdé, however, which were lightly defended at 
best, the Indians met little resistance; they fell upon both villages, 
furiously wielding the only gift of the missionaries that now seemed 
useful: the machete. Both friars were killed; Rebullida was ap- 
parently undefended, at this particular time, and Zamora was 
protected, for a brief time presumably, by two soldiers. But both 
he and the two soldiers were killed, and the Indians did not spare 
the wife and child of one of the soldiers. All told, the Indians mas- 
sacred thirteen persons before fleeing to the mountains, leaving 
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all the villages north of the cordillera, except Cabécar, in flames.** 
The disaster of 1610 had repeated itself, under different circum- 
stances, almost a century later, and the sedentary civilization was 
once more to retreat behind the natural frontier line. 

But the Cartagans were now capable of avenging themselves. 
The governor, Lorenzo Antonio de la Granda y Balbin (1707- 
1713), was a colonists’ governor: tough, unsentimental, and prac- 
tical, with years of experience on the battlefields of Flanders, and 
with understanding of colonial problems gained as alcalde mayor 
of Pamplona, and more recently as governor of Santa Marta, 
provinces of New Granada.** He would not hesitate to enslave the 
rebel Indians, and he had learned to wink at contraband; Cartago 
could hardly have found a governor who better represented its 
interests. 

Granda was startled and made angry by the shocking news, 
brought him by soldiers from Talamanca a week or so after the 
disaster. He would doubtless have liked to punish the rebels at 
once, but he lacked firearms, for the cool, wet climate of Cartago 
was “eleven months of winter and one of hell,” according to one 
governor, and rusted firearms about as quickly as they rusted in the 
hot lowlands. He requested a hundred and seventy-five firearms 
from the captain general, which were dispatched in November, 
but did not reach him till January. By the time they arrived 
he had supplemented the mission-escort soldiers by recruiting 
volunteers, an easy task since he promised to divide all Indians 
captured as slaves among the soldiers. He soon had a hundred and 
ninety men at his disposal.*° 

Soon afterward, probably in February, the punitive expedition 
left Cartago in two contingents: Granda marched southeast to 
Boruca with a hundred and ten men; his lieutenant, Maestre de 
Campo José de Casasola, with the remainder of the troops, marched 
north by way of Ujarras and Atirro for Talamanca. They planned 
to rendezvous at Cabécar in April. At Boruca, Granda procured 
some Indian carriers, and issued a proclamation that he assumed 
would be spread among the apostates by way of Térraba. ‘All 
Indians who surrender voluntarily will be pardoned,” he pro- 
claimed. ‘“‘All who do not deserve to be burned alive.’*° On the 
way to Cabécar, which he reached in April, Granda met with 
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good fortune. He captured, ‘‘by a ruse,’”’ he explained later, Pablo 
Presbire, the rebel leader. Perhaps the ruse was the proclamation. 

Meanwhile, Casasola was approaching Cabécar from the north, 
proceeding slowly to avoid surprise for he moved through the very 
center of the ruined mission field. A detachment of his soldiers 
turned off the main route to make a reconnaissance of Chirripd, 
where they found Zamora’s corpse, the head lying a little way from 
the body, and a pejivalle lance struck in the ground between the 
severed parts, a grim symbol of ‘Talamancan hatred. ‘The other 
four bodies could not be found, but the hogs looked well fed. 
At Urinama, the story was much the same, only briefer and 
simpler. Rebullida had also been decapitated, but his head was 
missing. The bodies of the two priests were taken back to Cartago 
for burial. 

By April 1710, Casasola and Granda had joined forces at Cabé- 
car, from which they combed the mountains and savanna in all 
directions in the next several weeks. Although a messenger brought 
an order from the captain general forbidding enslavement of the 
Indians, Granda found ample support for his decision to ignore 
the order. Guatemala was far away, and the officials there knew 
little of conditions in Costa Rica. By May or June, the soldiers 
had captured about seven hundred Indians, but they reached 
Cartago in the latter month with only 505, for some escaped and 
some probably died. The survivors were divided among the 
soldiers as slaves, but of these, two hundred soon died from measles 
and smallpox.*? 

Granda had only one more duty in order to complete the Tala- 
mancan affair. With that typically Spanish faith in the sanctity of 
the law, he tried Presbire for rebellion, found him guilty, and 
ordered him to be garroted, the method of execution reserved for 
rebels and criminals. But since no one among the unsophisticated 
Cartagans knew how to garrote, on July 4, 1710, Presbire was first 
tied to a horse and paraded through the streets of Cartago while 
the town crier publicized his crime, then taken outside the city 
where he was blindfolded and shot by a harquebusier.*? In 
Granda’s opinion, he did not deserve a military execution but it 
was necessary under the circumstances. 

The missionary movement, for the time being, was over. 
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Andrade could not believe it, and he repeatedly asked the guardian 
in Guatemala to secure military and financial aid from the govern- 
ment. But the best the guardian could get was two hundred pesos, 
the annual stipend for a parish priest, for Andrade and a com- 
panion, who soon after tried to befriend the Talamancan Indians 
from ‘Térraba, the first and now practically the last of the mission 
towns. Their results were negligible, but they continued to work 
and to seek aid, in spite of the secularization of ‘Térraba in 1718, 
which formally closed the missionary movement began thirty 
years before.*® Except for Andrade and his companion, the Re- 
collects were now obliged to take up duties in Santiago de Guate- 
mala, where they awaited another opportunity to resume the 
missionary labors that had been the primary purpose of their 
order. They would have to wait for thirty years, for by this time the 
government was aware not only that the missionaries could not 
solve the frontier problem, but that the real problem, the real 
source of Central American insecurity, was on the coast. ‘The scope 
and nature of that problem, which would plague the government 
at Madrid and the captains general of Guatemala for most of the 
eighteenth century, are best appreciated by observing the sig- 
nificant changes in size and character and needs that had been and 
were continuing to take place in the Anglo-Miskito settlements 
on the coast. 


if 


Vv 


THE EXPANSION AND EVOLUTION OF THE 
ANGLO-MISKITO SETTLEMENTS (1655-1742) 


To STATE, as some writers have done, that the English occupation 
of the Mosquito Coast resulted from forcing buccaneers to be- 
come logwood cutters, is to oversimplify what actually occurred. 
The conquest of Jamaica had been followed by a fairly ex- 
tensive immigration to that island, not only from England, but 
from the Lesser Antilles, the Bahamas, Bermuda, and North 
America.’ Some of these immigrants pushed on west to take up 
residence on the coast where the competition for land was less and 
where little capital was needed to exploit logwood and raise sugar 
along the various rivers. Although some became buccaneers, many 
from the outset deplored the evil effects such shortsighted lawless- 
ness was bound to have for immigrants, like themselves, who 
desired only to plant and trade. The movement was on the whole 
informal, without the support of the government and understand- 
ably without the awareness of the captain general of Guatemala 
or of the governors of Yucatan and Panama. But even those who 
decried buccaneering profited at first by the buccaneers’ activities, 
for the pirates opened up to them, by their bold attacks, the long 
coastline of the peninsula of Yucatan and beyond. By the end of 
the century, Englishmen were cutting logwood as far northwest 
as the coast of Campeche, dangerously near the newly formed 
Spanish coast guard at the port of the same name. At about the 
same time, in 1698, a Scotch joint-stock company, the only organ- 
ized venture during these years, established a fortified town on the 
site of the abandoned Acla, Panama. These two places, the Campe- 
che coast and Acla, were the terminal points in what had been a 
half-century of immigration, a small but fairly continuous stream 
of immigrants who coexisted with and ultimately absorbed the 
buccaneers, and who considerably increased the population at the 
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small original settlements of Cabo Gracias a Dios, Bluefields, and 
Belize. 

But it was exactly at the two terminal points where the move- 
ment had pushed too near the centers of Spanish power. By 1700, 
the governors of Panama and Portobello had forced the surrender 
of the Scotch colony, and seventeen years later, the governor of 
Yucatan pushed the logwood cutters around the peninsula to 
Belize, where they settled among the older residents at that place. 

In between these two points, however, Englishmen moved by 
the hundred, putting up huts at virtually every cove and river 
mouth between Cabo Camarén, a hundred miles west of Cabo 
Gracias, and Bocas del Toro, about a hundred fifty miles east of 
Portobello. They also informally reoccupied Providence, San 
Andrés, and the Bay islands, and occupied the small Corn islands, 
a short distance from Bluefields. 

The most important of these settlements, because of its later 
relationship with Jamaica, was Black River, the name given by the 
English to one of the main rivers flowing off the plateau of western 
Honduras, and to the town established on its north bank, sixteen 
miles upstream. William Pitt, who emigrated from Bermuda to 
the Mosquito shore as a young man, selected the site in 1699.2 He 
was probably attracted by the fine stand of red pitch pine, useful 
for masts and spars for trading schooners, by the groves of wild 
bananas, and by the plentiful supply of sarsaparilla, cacao, and 
especially logwood. Here Pitt and others established their trading 
posts and their homes, cleared the lands, and laid out plantations; 
Pitt’s sugar plantations eventually extended along the river for 
fifty miles. ‘To the east, other settlers occupied the islands and 
shores of Brewers lagoon, and to the west, still others put up huts 
to form several small settlements extending to Nasty Creek, about 
twelve miles from Black River. These settlements grew rapidly; 
according to a Spanish spy, Black River and its adjacent towns 
contained 3,706 persons by 1759.8 

Other immigrants chose the Mosquito Coast proper, settling 
from Cabo Gracias to the Maiz river, just north of the San Juan. 
By the 1670’s, the Cabo had a population of about seventeen hun- 
dred persons, including Sambo-Miskitos, according to the buc- 
caneer Exquemelin.* A short distance south, three buccaneers who 
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had taken part in the expedition down the Wanks in 1689, settled 
soon after at Bragman’s Bluff where they had “forty wild Indian 
slaves and harlots to attend them.”® 

Bluefields, still farther south, was by far the largest settlement 
on the Mosquito Coast; within a century after 1655, it grew from 
a few huts on the lagoon to four separate villages with a popula- 
tion of about a thousand whites, Indians, Negroes, and mixed- 
bloods. Here a few Englishmen, like Henry Corrin in the 1750’s, 
and the still later English turncoat, Robert Hodgson the Younger, 
could boast of owning several hundred slaves, a small fleet of 
schooners, herds of black cattle, and almost unlimited land.* South 
of Bluefields, Englishmen had established themselves by 1719 at 
the mouth of the Rama river (Punta Gorda), and a few years later 
on the Maiz river, at a place some fifty miles upstream.’ Thus 
English settlements extended some four hundred miles from Nasty 
Creek® to the Maiz river, which was essentially the southern end 
of the English occupation. Only a few settlers, like the Irishman, 
Colville Cairns, dared to occupy islands in the bay of Bocas del 
Toro, off Panama. But this was during the last half of the eight- 
eenth century, when contraband trade with the Spanish had be- 
come firmly established. 

Most of these settlements were small and crude, a cluster of 
thatch huts on stilts, but a few like Bluefields and especially Black 
River, contained white clapboard houses and even country man- 
sions, like William Pitt’s, situated thirty to forty miles upriver. 
Together, the settlements from Nasty creek to the Maiz river may 
have contained some fifteen hundred Englishmen, not counting 
Indians and Negroes.® To the northwest, connected with Black 
River only by the sparsely occupied Bay islands, was Belize, whose 
population fluctuated erratically, because of attacks from Yuca- 
tan, from several hundred to more than a thousand. 

At best, however, the Shoremen, the Baymen, and their Indian 
allies numbered only a few thousand persons and were hopelessly 
outnumbered by the population south of the frontier line, which 
approached a million persons in Central America alone by the end 
of the eighteenth century. But the intruders’ security did not 
depend on numbers; rather, they relied upon the Sambo-Miskito 
alliance, on swift flight in schooners steered through the shoal 
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waters by pilots familiar with reefs and cays, and ultimately on 
British naval supremacy in the Caribbean. For all these reasons, the 
settlements established by the Providence Company years before, 
were to prove remarkably permanent and capable of considerable 
growth. 

Although the Shoremen continued and even expanded the In- 
dian trade, initiated at the Cabo years earlier, they relied on 
contraband and the cutting of dyewood for their main source of 
wealth. Probably no other product enjoyed such an expanding 
market and rising price. Both the Shoremen and the Baymen not 
only supplied the English textile factories but furnished a surplus, 
at least by the last half of the eighteenth century, which was re- 
exported to the Continent. The price of dyewood in London rose 
from £30 a ton in 1670 to L100 by the end of the century, and 
production from Belize alone more than quadrupled, to 18,000 
tons annually, between 1717 and 1756.1 

Few Shoremen became wealthy; Pitt was an exception. By the 
1740's he owned four hundred Negro slaves whom he employed 
mainly in dyewood cutting, and he became so well known for his 
wealth and influence with the Miskitos that the Spanish long 
referred to Black River as ‘Guillermo Piche’s town.’’!! The gover- 
nor of Jamaica depended especially on Pitt’s influence to keep the 
indispensable Miskito alliance intact. 

Most Shoremen, however, depended on a variety of products 
to supplement income from dyewood, and their small schooners 
that traded with Jamaica and New York and London were usually 
loaded with tortoise shell, sarsaparilla, rum, and resin. Unlike 
Pitt, who could afford Negro slave labor, most Shoremen either 
hired poor white or Indian labor, or used Indian slaves purchased 
from the Miskitos.1? Even if they were not well off like Pitt or 
Henry Corrin or the later Robert Hodgson the Younger, the 
Shoremen conducted a fairly profitable trade that was said to be 
worth £130,000 sterling by 1759. They owned twelve merchant 
ships, three of which went to London yearly; the rest sailed to 
Jamaica and New York.'® They lived well enough on rum and 
casaba and beef, for their black cattle fattened on the savanna. As 
one satisfied Shoreman at Black River remarked: “The beef I have 
killed here would not disgrace the Leaden Hall market.’’" 
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Gradually, however, the Shoremen discovered a new source of 
profits: contraband trade with the Central Americans. ‘The earliest 
contracts seem to have been made with Spanish on the Matina 
Coast, but soon after an even richer illegal trade began on the 
Honduran coast, and finally, before 1750, the Shoremen made 
contact with the more distant Nicaraguan frontier. 

The Costa Rican frontier ended with the small village of Atirro, 
a line modified only by the few mission towns placed near it in the 
early eighteenth century. In a less formal sense, however, Carta- 
gans, perhaps about ten years after the English occupation of Ja- 
maica, had moved into the frontier. Probably because they were 
approached by Jamaican traders, and later by the Dutch from St. 
Eustatius and Curacao, who were alike eager to buy cacao, Carta- 
gans began to cultivate wild cacao groves near the coast, and to 
expand them into regular plantations. The trees flourished in the 
several valleys formed by tributaries of the Reventazén, the main 
river flowing from the plateau to the coast. 

As a result of this demand by contrabandists, for there is no 
evidence that any significant amount of cacao was sold at either 
Portobello or Leén, the number of cacao trees increased from 
80,000 in 1719 to 137,848 in 1737, with production reaching 
400,000 pounds a year by the later date.1* Regular cacao planting 
also led to the establishment of Matina, situated in the valley of the 
same name about fifty miles from the coast. But it was hardly a 
formal town, and its population consisted mainly of Negro slaves 
whom the Cartagans bought from the English and Dutch, and who 
satisfied a need for labor that the mulattoes on the cool plateau 
could not meet whether because of failure to adjust to the hot, 
humid climate or because of prejudice for labor associated with 
slavery. 

Contraband on the Matina Coast proved to be a permanent 
trading relationship. It survived in spite of ill feeling caused by 
the slave raids and pillaging of Miskitos, and by the rarer attacks 
on the interlopers by the governors of Costa Rica. It survived even 
the efforts of the Spanish Crown to establish legal, tax-free trade 
between the Matina Coast and Cartagena, late in the century. It 
survived because those most interested in its preservation, the 
English, especially those from Punta Gorda on the Mosquito 
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Coast, and the Matina planters, found it mutually profitable. 
Cacao and trade with the English drew Cartagans to the coast, 
just as bananas and American trade would draw them much later, 
and contraband ultimately conquered this frontier that had re- 
jected miners and soldiers and missionaries. Contraband at Matina, 
finally, illustrates the complexity of the Anglo-Spanish conflict on 
the frontier and the coast, for each civilization had its own inner 
conflict: the Spanish government with its colonials, and the Shore- 
men with the Sambo-Miskitos. No wonder the conflict was so 
prolonged and essentially unsolvable. 

The Shoremen at Black River were even better situated than 
those at Punta Gorda to conduct a highly profitable contraband 
trade. The Honduran savanna supported great herds of cattle, 
horses, and mules, the upland valleys produced indigo, and the 
heart of the Central American mining district lay within a hun- 
dred-miles radius from Tegucigalpa. Fortunately for the English 
contrabandists, the rich Opoteca mines, near Comayagua, began 
operations about 1700,!° and together with fourteen other mining 
districts opened or reactivated within the next forty years, fur- 
nished a flow of silver and gold that was always partly diverted to 
the English on the coast.'7 

From the Honduran plateau, a number of rivers, the Patuca, 
Black river, the Aguan, and near the Ulta, the Lean, flow into the 
Caribbean, all of them greatly facilitating the contraband trade. 
Soon after 1700, mulattoes from the frontier towns, from Yoro, 
Sonaguera, and Juticalpa, among others, floated down the rivers in 
pirogues to Black River, or drove livestock down the valleys where 
they were picked up, by prearrangement with contrabandists, at 
such places as Nasty Creek or ‘Trujillo. But contraband trade not 
only drew Spanish to the coast; it caused a partial overlapping of 
the two civilizations, partly Anglicizing the Spanish frontier and 
Hispanicizing the coastal settlements. Englishmen became bold 
enough to reside, perhaps temporarily, in such frontier towns as 
Yoro,’® and Hondurans began to carry goods to the Bay islands 
and even to Jamaica. As Juan de Lara y Ortega said: “Sonaguera 
is a town of thieves and murders, most of whom speak English.”’”° 
He referred not to Englishmen but to Spanish ladinos (generic 
term for mixed bloods or Indians of Spanish culture), 
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For Central American products, the Shoremen offered attractive 
prices that easily exceeded those offered by the Guatemalan mer- 
chants. They paid twenty-five pesos a head for large horses that 
were much in demand on Jamaica, eight pesos a head for cattle, 
two pesos a pound for sarsaparilla root, eight pesos a mark for 
silver, and a peso a pound for indigo. The latter price proved 
irresistible to planters as far way as San Miguel in eastern El Salva- 
dor who lived farther from the capital than any other major pro- 
ducers and consequently made the least profit. 

But the poor ladinos living in the Honduran frontier towns 
were undoubtedly the most active contrabandists. Not only did 
they draw upon their own immediate area for produce, but they 
soon found it profitable to barter English fishhooks, beads, and 
cloth with the Jicaques in exchange for sarsaparilla, cacao, and 
wax, which they carried to Black River or some other place on the 
coast where Englishmen called. No wonder these middlemen were 
of little aid as military escorts to the Franciscans who were trying 
to attract the Jicaques with goods. 

Compared with Honduras, contraband trade with Nicaragua 
developed more slowly and was undoubtedly less extensive and less 
profitable. But before 1750, Shoremen went up the Wanks to barter 
for gold and tobacco with the mulattoes of Jicaro and Jalapa, up 
the Bluefields river system to get cattle from the corregidor of 
Matagalpa, among others, and even up the San Juan river to buy 
cacao from the commandants of Fort Inmaculada.”* 

Contraband, in short, became a widespread and mutually profit- 
able trade for Shoremen and Central American colonials. ‘That it 
reached 3,000,000 pesos a year, as the intendant of Honduras 
estimated late in the eighteenth century,” seens unlikely; that it 
reached 300,000 pesos a year about 1745 seems probable. That it 
Was extensive and almost impossible to uproot is beyond question. 

For nearly a century after 1655, when the immigration to the 
Shore began, there was no official connection between the English 
government and the Shore colony, whether directly from London 
or indirectly through the governor of Jamaica. The London gov- 
ernment might have argued, as it did later, that the American 
Treaty of 1670 included the coast and Belize but London preferred 
not to antagonize the Spanish king. At the same time, however, 
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London looked for ways to a strengthen relations with the Sambo- 
Miskitos, and to strengthen her contention, to be maintained later, 
that the Shore was not Spanish soil. Nothing seemed likely to 
promise more success on both accounts than to create the Kingdom 
of Mosquitia. 

Exactly when the first Miskito was dubbed ‘‘king”’ is not certain; 
the Indians themselves were vague about the origin of the king- 
ship, some holding that it began during the time of the Providence 
Company.”* The earliest certain date is 1687, when the Duke of 
Albemarle (1687-90) invited the chief at the Cabo to Spanish 
Town, to be crowned King Jeremy I. (1687-1723). Jeremy, accord- 
ing to the Shoremen ‘““M.W..,” was 


. of dark brown complexion, and somewhat of yellow, a little 
round shouldered, which something shortens his stature from six 
feet. He has a large, rough visage, very long, his eyes large and star- 
ing, furrowed deep in the cheeks and round his very wide mouth. His 
black hair hangs long down upon his shoulders, his aspect somewhat 
terrible and with a harsh voice like a bear.?4 


The Duke of Albemarle crowned Jeremy with a “laced hat,” 
and presented him with what M.W. described as “a ridiculous 
piece of writing, purporting that he should kindly use and receive 
such straggling Englishmen as should chance to come that way, 
with plantains, fish, and turtle.” This piece of paper amounted 
to the first Anglo-Miskito “treaty of friendship.” From this time 
onward, the Miskitos relied on the governor of Jamaica to choose 
their king, theoretically at least, from a list of several candidates. 

Gradually, the Jamaican governors found it advisable to bid 
for broader support and created such titles asa general at Black 
River, a governor at Tuapi lagoon, and an admiral at Pearl lagoon. 
Although there was always rivalry among these Indian officers, 
which at times threatened to break the Anglo-Indian alliance, on 
the whole the king ruled supreme. From his thatched “palace” on 
Sandy Bay south of the Cabo, where he lived during turtle season, 
or from his hut on the Wanks where he lived the rest of the year, 
the king held sway as the most powerful figure on the coast. Indians 
dropped to their knees in his presence, and the Shoremen were 
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careful to humor his whims for he ultimately became master of 
perhaps 10,000 Indians: Miskitos, Caribs, Payas, and some ‘Tala- 
mancans.*° 

As the Shoremen spread out along the coast from Nasty Creek 
to the Maiz river, they were accompanied or soon followed by the 
Miskitos. Like the Englishmen, too, the Miskitos increased greatly 
in numbers for, as elsewhere in the New World, the white man 
added to the means of subsistence, and Miskitos came to rely for 
food on the livestock they owned and on the regular supply of 
vegetables furnished them especially by their Carib slaves. From 
a “small nation, not over 100,” as Dampier said of their population 
at the Cabo in the 1670’s,?" the Miskitos had established by 1750 
many towns of several hundred persons, which were either part of 
or adjacent to the English settlements. Robert Hodgson believed 
there were 10,000 Miskitos by 1'759.?8 

Expansion along the coast, rivalry over titles and trade, and 
ultimately jealously over gifts, inevitably created an incipient 
division among the Miskitos that was apparent by the first decade 
of the eighteenth century The chief rival to the king at the Cabo 
and Sandy Bay was the governor at Tuapi lagoon, who exercised 
authority, nominally for the king, over the Mosquito Coast and 
ultimately as far south as Panama. The king, on the other hand, 
maintained control over the Honduran coast and was not ap- 
parently challenged, at least till 1800, by his general at Black 
River.?® : 

For many years, however, the Miskito governor did not risk 
rebelling against the king, although he was not above pretending 
to the governor of Costa Rica that he himself bore the royal title. 
Still, the division among the tribes is of some significance. The 
words “Sambo” and “Miskito” are not, strictly speaking, synony- 
mous, although they are often used in this way. The Sambos, with 
their king at the Cabo, were the dominant tribe of the entire 
coast; their king was invariably either a Sambo or a mulatto, at 
least during the eighteenth century. He exercised unchallenged 
control over the Honduran coast, where African blood predomi- 
nated among his followers, the Sambos. On the Mosquito Coast, 
however, where the governor lived at ‘Tuap{, and who was, so far 
as evidence indicates, a Miskito Indian, the African influence was 
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less, and Indian blood predominated. This distinction is important 
for two reasons: it permits appreciating why one should speak of 
Miskitos, not Sambos, attacking Costa Rica or Nicaragua from 
Bluefields, and why one should speak of Sambos, not Miskitos, 
attacking up the Wanks river or along the Honduran coast. It also 
permits appreciating the possibilities of later Spanish efforts to 
weaken or split the Anglo-Indian alliance. 

Although the Sambo-Miskitos continued, as they had since the 
days of the Providence Company, to fish for turtle and to hunt for 
deer and jaguar, they now found these products insufficient to 
meet the expenses of living “English gentleman fashion.” Their 
Jamaican connection required expensive uniforms for the kings 
and admirals and governors, and firearms, English clothes, and 
especially rum for the whole tribe. Since they were averse by 
temperament to agricultural labor, their only recourse was to 
plunder the frontier made familiar to them by the buccaneers. 
Unlike the latter, however, the Indians did not attack the main 
trade centers, as Granada had been and as Golfo Dulce-Santo 
Tomas still was. They were as bold as the buccaneers but they 
knew nothing of siege tactics, and they preferred raiding small 
frontier villages and the Matina cacao plantations, for they found 
that slaves and cacao commanded a good market on Jamaica. To 
acquire these, they began attacks in 1701, which were repeated 
annually for at least ten years; the attacks occurred sporadically 
thereafter. 

The Sambos attacked the Spanish frontier from two bases: the 
Cabo and Black River. From the former place, they ascended the 
long Wanks river, traveling night and day, tireless at the oar, 
hauling their canoes around the falls on the uplands, and terroriz- 
ing the small frontier towns of Nueva Segovia with their sudden 
night attacks. Their first known raid was in 1701; they attacked 
again three years later, and intermittently in later years.*° But 
their attacks were probably more frequent than sources indicate. 
In all these attacks, the inhabitants falling into their hands were 
enslaved. ‘Those who resisted were killed. The Sambos were almost 
invariably victorious, for the frontier towns had few firearms. 

From the town of Black River, the Sambos first ascended the 
Ulua river in 1702 and attacked San Pedro Sula; they assaulted 
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a small village between the Ulua and the coast in 1704, taking forty 
captives; in Guatemala, they nearly wiped out the small Indian 
villages gathered around Fort San Felipe as a result of raids in 
1704 and 107.9! 

From their bases at Tuapi lagoon, Pearl lagoon, and Bluefields, 
the Miskito Indians attacked west and south; the Bluefields river 
system*? was their main route into Nicaragua, and they became 
familiar with its intricacies, its numerous haulovers, the last of 
these being in the mountains overlooking the Chontales lake 
plains. They opened their attacks in 1705, falling on the old gold 
mining town of Muy Muy Viejo in the hills, and on Acoyapa and 
its surrounding villages near the lake. In all these raids they took 
prisoners; how many, cannot be known, for the Spanish seldom 
took a census, and had only a general idea of their losses. ‘The 
attacks were repeated in 1708, 1709, and 1710; on one, they even 
captured a canoe on Lake Nicaragua that was carrying supplies to 
the San Juan river fort, and on another, they seized converted 
Caribs who had been removed for safety to the Isle of Ometepe 
in the lake.*8 

But the raids south to the Matina Coast were probably the most 
profitable of all, for the Miskitos sometimes attacked this region 
twice, once on the way to the turtle grounds at Bocas del Toro, 
and again on the return voyage. Although they often seized both 
cacao and slaves from the plantations, their main source for slaves 
was the wild tribes, the Talamancans who may have crowded to the 
coast just at this time to escape the Spanish missionaries and sol- 
diers, and other tribes living along the coast both in Costa Rica 
and Panama. As mentioned in the last chapter, they sometimes 
attacked the mission towns themselves, as at Urinama in 1708. As 
in Nicaragua, their attacks must have occurred more frequently 
than we have evidence for. They were known to have attacked 
Matina twice in 1707, again in 1708, and again in 1711.54 

Taken together, all these attacks, those mentioned and later 
ones, made the Sambo-Miskitos the “scourge of the coast,” dreaded 
barbarians who “‘snatched infants from the breasts of their mothers 
and hurled them into the rivers.”®> As a result of these attacks, 
several villages, like Ciudad Antigua, were abandoned;** others 
dwindled to a few inhabitants and still others were removed closer 
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to larger towns. As already noted, the attacks contributed to the 
failure of the Talamancan missions, and prevented even a good 
start of the missions in Nicaragua and Honduras. Undoubtedly, 
the Sambo-Miskitos had taken thousands of captives, whether wild 
Indians or the more civilized Indians and mixed bloods of the fron- 
tier towns; the Spanish Crown claimed that two thousand were 
taken from Costa Rica alone during the first twenty years of the 
eighteenth century.*7 

Although Spanish, Mexican, and Central American historians 
believe the Shoremen invariably encouraged these assaults on the 
frontier towns, the English residents actually discouraged such 
attacks; their interest was not in booty, but in contraband. But 
they were obviously unsuccessful during the early years of the 
eighteenth century in persuading the Sambo-Miskitos to adopt 
the ways of peace. After all, the Shoremen dared not risk offending 
them, for their own defense, in the event of a Spanish attack, 
depended heavily on Sambo-Miskito support. ‘This need explains 
why mutually contradictory contraband trade and predatory as- 
saults occurred at the same time: they represented the inner con- 
flict of Anglo-Miskito civilization. 

The dependence of the Shoremen on their Indian allies was 
several times demonstrated during the first half of the eighteenth 
century. In 1720, a large force of Sambo-Miskitos met and routed 
an inferior number of Spanish corsairs and sailors from Campeche, 
and possibly Havana, off the coast of Honduras, sinking one Span- 
ish pirogue and scattering the rest of the flotilla.*® Three years 
later, five hundred Sambo-Miskitos attacked in the same waters a 
Spanish flotilla of dugouts carrying one hundred eighty men, and 
killed all but nine.*® Living “English gentleman fashion” had 
obviously not lessened their ardor for battle, on land or sea. As 
Dampier said earlier, “they behave themselves very bold in fight, 
and never seem to flinch or hang back.’’*° The security of the Shore, 
therefore, depended not on support from Jamaica, but on the 
Sambo-Miskitos themselves, and the Shore proved a refuge even 
for the Baymen who had to flee from Belize to Black River many 
times to escape attacks from Campeche, which had become an 
active Spanish coast guard base during these years. The historian 
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Long, writing in 1774, aptly stated the value to the Shoremen of 
the Sambo-Miskitos: 


They have always been, and still are, in the place of a standing army; 
which, without receiving any pay, or being in any shape burthensome 
to Great Britain, maintains the English in firm and secure possession, 
protects their trade, and forms an impenetrable barrier against the 
Spaniards, whom they keep in constant awe.*! 


But the Shoremen preferred to curb Sambo-Miskito raids as 
much as possible, in order that contraband might be conducted 
under peaceful conditions. By the second decade of the eighteenth 
century, they already had some success, for their influence, rather 
than the accident of peace or war between England and Spain, 
probably accounts for the decrease of Sambo-Miskito attacks after 
that time. They accomplished this by inviting the Miskitos to 
share in the contraband trade on the Matina coast, for these In- 
dians invariably accompanied the Shoremen on trading expedi- 
tions. The Cartagans, in turn, co-operated by giving cacao to the 
Miskitos, for it was cheaper to buy them off than to sustain their 
attacks. 

The Shoremen were also partly successful in inducing the 
Sambo-Miskitos to end raids for Indian slaves and to acquire goods 
for trading by collecting “tribute” from their subjcts, the Payas of 
Honduras, the Caribs of Nicaragua, and the coastal ‘Talamancans 
of Costa Rica. This tribute, in the form of hammocks, cotton, tor- 
toise shell, manatee hides, and other goods, was one more way of 
buying off the Sambo-Miskitos, but it curtailed Indian slavery, 
reduced raids on the frontier to those carried out in revenge for 
Spanish attacks, and drew more of the Caribs from the interior to 
the coast, where they became subjects of the Sambo king.*” 

The Sambo-Miskito kingdom thus became relatively peaceful 
after 1710, and the relation between the Shoremen and the Sam- 
bo-Miskitos became relatively harmonious. The Miskitos even 
offered in 1711, and again in 1721, to make a treaty with the gov- 
ernor of Costa Rica, by which they would barter tortoise shell for 
cacao and rum; although the governor and the captain general of 
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Guatemala favored making these treaties, nothing come of the 
offer. In the instance last mentioned, Spanish coast-guard action 
off Honduras, indicated above, caused the Miskitos to suspect 
treachery, and to attack the Matina Coast once more. Again in 
1736, the Sambos offered, presumably to the commandant of Fort 
San Felipe, a treaty, “written in good English,” which stated that 
they wanted to be received as friends at Trujillo where they would 
trade for cattle, horses, and tobacco. They promised to return on 
December 25, for the captain general’s answer, but they did not do 
so.** It was just as well that they did not, for the captain general 
interpreted the move as an English bid for Spanish recognition 
of Miskito sovereignty, and the effect was to frighten the Madrid 
government into making serious plans for ejecting the English. 
Already strong enough to repel the makeshift Spanish attacks 
launched against them, the Shoremen were still further strength- 
ened shortly after the outbreak of the War of Jenkins’ Ear in 1739. 
A year before, the able and vigorous Cornishman, Edward ‘Trelaw- 
ney (1738-1752), had taken charge as governor at Spanish ‘Town, 
and unlike most of his predecssors, Trelawney took a strong in- 
terest in promoting contraband trade between the Shore and the 
Spanish in the interior, and in strengthening the Sambo-Miskito 
alliance.*4 Like most patriotic, uninformed Englishmen in the 
1740's, he believed the Indians and Spanish creoles were ripe for 
revolt and were only awaiting a show of British force to rise up 
and join the invaders. Thus he favored a strong colonial policy. 
Soon after the outbreak of war, Trelawney sent Capt. Robert 
Hodgson to Black River as the first Superintendent of the Shore, 
with instructions to take over the colony as a British protectorate. 
Hodgson was granted a good salary, and an annual allowance of 
£1,330, of which Lgoo per year were to be spent on presents for the 
Sambo-Miskitos. Trelawney had no reason to suspect their dis- 
loyalty; but he wanted to reinforce the alliance during time of war 
and to make it less likely that Hodgson’s assumption of power 
would be resented. Hodgson reached Black River on April 8, 1740, 
harangued the Sambos, passed out rum, and took possession of the 
coast in the name of the king of England, punctuating the brief 
ceremony with the firing of several salvos from a vessel offshore.*® 
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He established his headquarters near the river mouth, which ulti- 
mately became the main town of Black River. 

Hodgson laid the groundwork for a superintendency that would 
last for almost a half century. He knew how to win and keep the 
affection of the Sambo-Miskitos, and by 1759 when he retired, the 
protectorate was on a firm footing, firmer than it would be under 
his successors, especially his son, Robert Hodgson the Younger, 
who displeased both the Sambo-Miskitos and the Shoremen.*® 

Two years after Hodgson reached Black River, Trelawney took 
another step to strengthen the English settlements. Roatan was of 
great strategic importance, lying between Black River and Belize, 
and ‘Trelawney converted it from a weak colony to a military base, 
sending out two hundred fifty troops aboard a man-of-war and a 
sloop, along with a military engineer who fortified the harbor and 
a town adjacent to it, called New Port Royal. Trelawney then 
named the aged William Pitt superintendent of the Bay islands, 
and authorized him to issue land grants free from quitrents for 
twenty years. At about the same time he sent fifty soldiers to serve 
under Hodgson, and instructed the latter to put up forts against 
a Spanish attack, which Trelawney believed was imminent. Hodg- 
son hastily threw up a stockade on Cannon Island in Brewers la- 
goon, another at the bar of Black river, and another at the town 
itself. Belize and Bluefields were also fortified at about the same 
time, and all the important settlements were supplied with cannon, 
stonethrowers, and small arms.*7 

By this time, the Spanish were thoroughly aroused to the mount- 
ing danger on the coast, and except for the unexpected fortifica- 
tion of the Bay islands, had a fairly accurate picture of the Anglo- 
Miskito colony and protectorate. Their unfolding plans, their 
rather weak and disjointed actions, and their ultimately more 
comprehensive plan to eject the English and defeat the Sambo- 
Miskitos form the substance of an evolving program to deal with 
the coastal problem, which began early in the century and was 
partly carried out before and during the war of Jenkins’ Ear. 


VI 


ORIGINS OF THE SPANISH COASTAL 
OFFENSIVE (1700-1748) 


THE ANGLO-MIsKITO SETTLEMENT flourished and multiplied dur- 
ing the first quarter of the eighteenth century while Spain and 
Central America declined in military power, lost territory, and 
suffered from internal rebellions. Both were weak: Spain because 
of European problems, Central America because of dependence 
on the mother country for arms, munitions, and ships that were 
too scarce to be spared for defense in America. The critical situa- 
tion in Spain and the later Italian question need brief recounting 
in order that the weak efforts of the captain general and the provin- 
cial governors to rebuff their enemies may be better understood. 

Spain began the eighteenth century in crisis. The ailing, child- 
less Charles II died in 1700, and a majority at court chose his 
successor from the powerful Bourbons of France. But the accession 
of Philip V, grandson of Louis XIV, to the throne, precipitated the 
War of the Spanish Succession (1701-1713). Philip was due to 
succeed his aging grandfather to the French throne, a succession 
that would combine the military power of France with the eco- 
nomic wealth of the Spanish empire, thus threatening the security 
of England and several countries on the Continent. To maintain 
the balance of power, these nations declared war on the Bourbons 
in 1701. 

For the next twelve years, Spain fought for its existence: Philip 
was twice driven from Madrid by the allies before a rising Span- 
ish nationalism and a sudden turn of European politics (Charles of 
Habsburg, the Allies’ candidate for the Spanish throne, became 
Holy Roman Emperor in 1711), brought an end to the war. Spain 
and France were the losers; France was excluded from her favored 
position in the colonial trade, and Spain was stripped of her 
European holdings. 
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Not even the Treaty of Utrecht (1711-1715) ended Spain’s dif- 
ficulties. A civil war broke out in 1713 when Barcelona, which 
had favored the Habsburgs, defied the authority of Philip V, and 
it was more than a year before Castilian troops captured the rebel- 
lious city. Although Spain was able to give some attention to 
America even before this civil war ended, a remarriage of the now 
widowed Philip once more involved Spain in European affairs. 
The Spanish resented the loss of the Italian possessions, held since 
the Middle Ages, even more than they did loss of Flanders, and 
the ambition of Elizabeth Farnese, Philip’s wife, to acquire Italian 
duchies for her sons, provided just enough motive in the right 
quarters to launch Spain upon a series of revisionist wars in Italy 
(1717-1748). During the first two of these wars, Spain committed 
great numbers of troops and ships, made possible because of mili- 
tary reforms, but after 1725, she relied more on diplomacy and 
limited military support of allies to gain her aims, which were 
finally achieved by the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748). Thus by 
the beginning of the second quarter of the century, she was at last 
able to turn to America where reforms of many kinds were sorely 
needed. 

Meanwhile, Central America had to fall back upon its own re- 
sources, which were few and meager. Like Spain, the captaincy 
general ended the century under an ailing chief, Gabriel Sanchez 
de Berrospe (1696-1703), who tried to meet the crises of Central 
America by issuing orders from his retreat in the little lake village 
of Panajachel. The crises were perplexing and illusive. First there 
was the Scotch scare of 1700, which obliged Sanchez to order the 
formation and arming of two infantry companies who were to 
take part in an expedition against the intruders;' in the same year, 
he dispatched thirty soldiers to support the Recollects in Costa 
Rica. 

SdAnchez’s death in 1703 left the captaincy general in the hands 
of caretakers for two years, while the Recollects warned of in- 
creasing Indian hostility in Costa Rica, the bold Sambo-Miskitos 
attacked the frontier of Nicaragua and the Indian villages by the 
Golfo Dulce, and reports came to the capital of contraband trade 
on the coast. These attacks were the first evidence that powerful 
enemies still held the coast, and that insecurity had not ended with 
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the decline of the buccaneers. But the temporary appointees could 
do little; they transferred a few small arms from southern Hon- 
duras to Nueva Segovia, and they dispatched, as noted earlier, 
fifty additional soldiers to the Talamancan missions. Their mea- 
sures against contraband were equally limited and ineffective. 
In 1704, they removed Gov. Francisco Serrano de Reina (1698- 
1704) from office in Cartago, but most of his successors not only 
permitted contraband but served out their full terms, protected 
by the colonials whose interests they served.? 

Although Capt. Gen. Toribio de Cosio y Campa (1706-1716), 
the first regular captain general since Sdnchez, was young and 
vigorous, he too could only dispatch small arms to the frontier 
in a belated effort to stop the many Indian attacks. He sent fifty 
arms to Coban in 1708 after the Sambos raided villages on the 
Verapaz frontier, but the alcalde mayor was unable to find the 
invaders;* Cosio was equally prompt in sending one hundred 
seventy-five firearms to Costa Rica the next year in order that the 
governor might put down the rebellion in Talamanca.‘ But these 
were weak and inadequate methods of defense. ‘They were wholly 
useless in checking the Sambo-Miskitos in Nicaragua, where, as we 
have seen, they crossed the frontier line and made even Lake 
Nicaragua unsafe. 

‘These raids on the lake, which cut off Fort Inmaculada from 
communication with Granada, were of paramount concern to the 
local governor but it was an unusual bishop, Benito Garret y 
Arlovi, who took the initiative to provide a lake patrol. By 1711, 
he had built a galliot and three pirogues at Granada, which he 
armed with eight stonethrowers and manned with a crew of one 
hundred twenty-five militiamen. But he underestimated Sambo- 
Miskito power. When this small fleet met the Indians on the lake 
that year, the Spanish were afraid to attack them, and the in- 
vaders jeered.’ Arlovi was humiliated, and asked for permission 
to build a larger fleet; but before anything came of this, he was 
removed. from office. 

Although Captain General Cosio was by this time well aware of 
the Indian menace, whatever efforts he might have made were off- 
set by an even more immediate problem: the Tzendales revolt of 
1712-1713, Which required his presence in Chiapas for several 
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months, and created great insecurity in Guatemala, where the 
numerous Indian population became restless and insubordinate 
while the rebellion raged. He spent the rest of his term trying to 
find income to pay for a palace guard, which he now felt was 
much needed to discourage a revolt in the capital itself. 

By the time Capt. Gen. Francisco Rodriguez de Rivas (1716- 
1724) took office, officials were convinced that the raids on the 
frontier, still less the contraband, could never be stopped by de- 
fensive measures. They must take the offensive, must uproot the 
enemy from the coast; but to accomplish this, a coast guard was 
essential. For many years, Central America had been without naval 
defense, for the Windward Squadron had long since disintegrated. 
The Crown made efforts to reconstruct and expand it, even dur- 
ing the reign of Charles II (1665-1700),® and established small 
fleets at Havana and Campeche, north of Central America, and at 
Cartagena, Portobello, and Chagres, south of it. Until well into 
the eighteenth century, however, these fleets were too small, and 
too concerned with local security problems, to venture far from 
their home bases. Thus in spite of the fact that the Havana- 
Campeche fleets had responsibility for defense of waters north of 
Cabo Gracias, and the fleets of Cartagena and the Panama ports 
for waters south of it, neither was able to meet its responsibilities. 
Anglo-Mosquitia flourished in a vacuum of Spanish naval power. 

Under these circumstances, when Captain General Cosio estab- 
lished an export tax on Pacific trade in 1706 to help finance the 
Campeche coast guard, the Guatemalan merchants were justified 
in complaining that they paid for a naval defense that was non- 
existent,’ and Cosio himself had to rely on a French asiento ship 
(by permission of the Spanish Crown), which had arrived at Santo 
Tomas in 1708, to patrol the Gulf of Honduras and its river 
mouths in what proved to be a vain search for the Sambos.® 

By 1720, however, the Campeche coast guard was able to fur- 
nish some pirogues, under the command of a corsair, Capt. Do- 
mingo de Castro, for an excursion against the Sambo-Miskitos. 
But like Garrett Arlovi on Lake Nicaragua, Castro underestimated 
the power of the Sambo King, who could send out five hundred 
Warriors in a great fleet of pirogues. The destruction of Castro’s 
flotilla off Honduras that year has been mentioned earlier. Cap- 
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tain General Rodriguez realized that Central America needed its 
own coast guard, for haphazard patrolling from a base so distant 
as Campeche could never prove effective against the enemy. But 
his plans for building a large coast guard were ruined by the 
great earthquake of 1717, which greatly damaged the capital; it 
was not till 1723 that he was able to find enough funds to build 
five pirogues at Zacapa, on the Motagua river.® But this tiny fleet, 
which was probably augmented by some vessels from Campeche, 
was wiped out, as mentioned before, when it met the Sambo- 
Miskitos off the coast of Honduras. Obviously, a small coast guard 
was worse than none. 

But the years of extreme weakness were now over. In 1726, 
Philip V named José Patifio, a young, capable naval officer, Minis- 
ter of the Indies; his appointment marked the beginning of re- 
forms that would put new strength in Spain and the colonies dur- 
ing the next quarter of a century. Earlier, Patifio, as intendant of 
the navy, had rebuilt Spanish naval power in an astonishingly short 
time; by 1718, squadrons carrying up to 25,000 men sailed out of 
Barcelona for Italy, and the allies supporting the status quo of the 
Treaty of Utrecht were for a time caught off balance. By 1725, 
even before his appointment as minister, Patifio could pay some 
attention to American defenses; in that year he established the 
first naval station and dockyards in the Spanish colonies at Havana. 
The attack on Belize from Campeche in 1724, and the establish- 
ment in Yucatén of Fort San Felipe de Bacalar two years later, 
probably reflected Patifio’s plans for a buildup of Spanish naval 
power in the Caribbean and for a tightening of defense in critical 
areas. He was the first minister to appreciate the inadequacy of 
provincial defense measures to meet a kingdom-wide problem. 

Still his plans unfolded slowly. Patifio had already served six 
years as Minister of the Indies before he found a captain general 
for Central America who had the experience and ability to form- 
ulate, possibly to execute, a military plan designed to deal de- 
finitively with the Anglo-Miskito problem. Pedro Rivera y Villa- 
lén becam captain general in 1733; for the next nine years he de- 
veloped and tried to implement the first plan to return the Span- 
ish to the coast they had vacated nearly a century before. 

In more than thirty years of military service, Rivera had been 
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commandant of arms at Campeche, had helped drive the English 
from the Isle of Carmen in 1718, had commanded the refurbished 
Windward Squadron in 1723, had carried out an inspection of forts 
in New Spain in 1726-1728, and had twice served as governor of 
Veracruz.!° Unfortunately, he was now growing old, which to- 
gether with the slow development of a workable plan of attack, 
rendered him almost useless when Trelawney’s fortification of the 
Bay islands in 1742 provoked a new crisis. Rivera was then re- 
placed, two years before his death. His age, furthermore, prevented 
his making the long and arduous reconnaissance of the coast that 
was necessary before any realistic military plan could be form- 
ulated. But finding someone qualified to make this survey re- 
quired much time. 

Nonetheless, Rivera was the first captain general to grasp the 
problem of the coast, to appreciate the necessity of an offensive 
that must be followed up, or preferably preceded, by the building 
of coastal forts. For that reason alone, as author of what can be 
called the Rivera plan, he ranks as the first of three military men 
of the eighteenth century who contributed most to the planning 
and execution of an ultimately successful offensive. 

On October 31, 1734, Patifio asked Rivera to draw up and sub- 
mit plans to Madrid for a coastal offensive.* Rivera was obliged 
to work slowly. Information that could be relied upon was hard 
to obtain, and he was without the service of a military engineer. 
Finally, on May 1, 1737, he sent his recommendations to the 
Crown, a year after Patifio’s death, and when Madrid was pre- 
occupied with the War of the Polish Succession (1733-1738). 

Rivera’s plan showed that he, like his predecessors, still under- 
estimated the strength of the enemy at Black River.!? He believed 
a frigate carrying twenty-six cannon and a crew of one hundred 
fifty, supplemented by two galliots, would be adequate for an at- 
tack on the coast. Had this part of his plan been carried out, the 
expedition would probably have met the fate of those in the 
1720's; a frigate, moreover, was unlikely to get within landing 
distance of the reef-infested shoal water off Black River. But his 
recommendation that two fortified coast-guard stations should 
be established on the Matina Coast and at Trujillo represented a 
great advance beyond any previous official plan. If coast-guard 
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bases were established relatively near the enemy, as Rivera pro- 
posed, Spanish ships could be given effective logistical support in 
the event of a prolonged struggle. Moreover, Rivera knew from ex- 
perience at Campeche that it was pointless to drive the enemy off 
the coast without first occupying it, for the Baymen had already 
been driven from Belize several times by the Campeche coast 
guard, most recently in 1737; the English had always returned. 
Thatched huts were easy to burn, but they were also easy to build. 

While he waited for the decision of the Crown, Rivera could 
take little action beyond ordering Gov. Francisco de Carrandi y 
Mendan (1736-1739) to make a reconnaissance of the Matina Coast 
to determine where a fort might be placed.1* Nearly two years 
passed before Rivera finally received orders from the Council of 
the Indies, who had been prompted by the imminence of war 
and by the proposed treaty of the Sambo-Miskitos, which Rivera 
had sent them. The Sambo-Miskito proposal implied that an in- 
dependent power, supported by the English, had become estab- 
lished on Spanish soil. ‘““The question of the coast,” the Council 
told Rivera, “is the foremost problem facing the Spanish mon- 
archy today.’** In keeping with this state of alarm, the Council 
dispatched secret orders of August 8 and August 30, 1739, to 
Rivera, to the Viceroy of New Spain, and to the Governor of 
Havana, calling for a combined attack against the English on the 
coast;* Madrid had at last become aware of the need for co- 
operative action. ‘The same orders authorized Rivera to strengthen 
Fort Inmaculada and to build a fort at Matina, as soon as a mili- 
tary engineer arrived. 

But an unexpected event spoiled proper execution of the 
Rivera plan. In London, hatred of Spain had been rising, for Span- 
ish coast guards had been active against English ships in central 
and eastern Caribbean waters, Spanish officials had provoked In- 
dian attacks against the American settlers in Georgia, and Lon- 
don merchants believed Philip V had cheated the South Sea Com- 
pany, which had gained legal entry into the Spanish colonial trade 
in 1711. Whether a Spanish coast guard officer actually cut off 
Robert Jenkins’ ear, as those advocating war believed, was im- 
portant only in arousing the emotions of the populace. War there 
must be to protect British trade and to vindicate British honor, 
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and on October 19, 1739, the government yielded to popular 
sentiment and declared war on Spain. 

Coming when it did, the declaration caught Spain partly off 
guard; the Madrid government was well aware that war was im- 
minent, and the secret orders of the previous August were meant 
to prepare for an attack that would give Spain the advantage in the 
impending conflict. But now it was England that seized the initia- 
tive in the Caribbean, and Spain was forced to fall back on the 
defensive. From the Jamaica Station, Admiral Edward Vernon 
launched an attack in November on Portobello, which he captured 
after a two-day siege; to the Spanish, he seemed to be advancing 
toward Costa Rica, for he captured the fort at Chagres the follow- 
ing March. Spanish governors around the whole perimeter of the 
western Caribbean now braced themselves for the next attack. In 
New Granada, which had just been made a viceroyalty for the 
second time, the viceroy made vigorous preparations to defend 
the forts at Cartagena, and in Santiago de Guatemala, Captain 
General Rivera received orders to wait no longer on a military 
engineer, but to engage anyone with some knowledge of fortifica- 
tions to put up a fort on the Matina Coast, for the Spanish feared 
that the English might seize Costa Rica as an alternative to their 
rumored objective, the capture of the isthmus of Panama. 

Rivera directed the new governor of Costa Rica, the Catalan 
Juan Gemmir y Lleonart (1740-1747), to have the fort put up 
with all possible speed. Gemmir recruited José de Sierra, an in- 
fantry lieutenant, to direct the work; whether Sierra knew much 
about building fortifications is not known, but he had, in any 
case, little chance to demonstrate more than an elementary knowl- 
edge of military engineering. He had to work hurriedly, and he 
was handicapped by little financial support, few workers, and a 
lack of stone. What he put up, between the winter of 1741 and 
the summer of 1742, was a stockade, situated about a half-mile 
from the coast between two tributaries of the Reventazén; the 
entire work cost only 17,000 pesos.'® 

To this hastily built stockade, called San Fernando de Matina, 
Governor Gemmir assigned two fifty-man militia companies, who 
rotated in shifts of several months at a time, between the reserve 
station at Matina and the fort. The fort was also defended by six 
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falconets whose range, unfortunately, was too limited even to com- 
mand the river mouths. Fort Matina was obviously weak, an im- 
provisation born of emergency, and a far cry from the fortification 
of the coast envisioned by Captain General Rivera. In one sense, 
however, the establishment of the fort was a historic event; it 
represented the first effort to defend the coast in more than a 
century. But Fort Matina bore a strong resemblance to the old 
Fort San Carlos, hastily erected on the lower San Juan about 
seventy-five years before, where an almost foredoomed garrison had 
awaited a tragic fate. 

Meanwhile, the Crown had been looking for an experienced 
military engineer who could carry out the first step of the real 
Rivera plan by making a thorough survey of the kingdom. But 
these were critical years; British seapower threatened many places 
in the Spanish American Empire and was lodged in Spain itself 
at the great base of Gibraltar. There were more critical areas than 
there were military engineers to fortify them. The War of Jenkins’ 
Ear was already entering its third year before the government at 
Madrid found a suitable engineer who could be spared for re- 
assignment. On October 14, 1741, the Crown ordered Luis Diez 
Navarro, a fifty-year-old lieutenant and ordinary engineer who 
had been serving in New Spain, to transfer to Central America." 

Diez Navarro, a native of Malaga, was well qualified; he had 
begun his military career in Africa almost twenty-five years earlier. 
He had worked on the forts at Cadiz near Gibraltar, and he had 
taken part in the siege of Gibraltar in 1726. A few years later he 
was transferred to New Spain where he had directed reconstruction 
of the large Fort San Juan de Uliia at Veracruz, and he was direct- 
ing the construction of a new mint in the Mexican capital when 
his transfer orders arrived.'® 

Completion of the mint, however, kept him in New Spain till 
late 1742, when he finally arrived in Santiago de Guatemala, prob- 
ably accompanied by Capt. Gen. Tomas Rivera y Santa Cruz 
(1742-1748), who replaced the aging Pedro Rivera. In spite of his 
name, the new captain general had little in common with his pre- 
decessor; he spent most of his term in a dispute with his senior 
oidor, and the latter’s son, the governor of Honduras, a dispute 
that had its roots in New Spain, where the oidor had served on the 
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audiencia of Guadalajara under the presidency of Tomas Rivera’s 
father.!® Whatever was done to solve the frontier-coast problem was 
carried out by officials other than the new captain general. Of 
these, Diez Navarro was supremely important. In the next quarter 
of a century, he made the only kingdom-wide survey of Central 
American defenses ever carried out during the colonial period, 
served as castellano of Fort Inmaculada and as governor of Costa 
Rica, during the war, and not only recommended the site and the 
original plan for the establishment of Fort Omoa but served as its 
first directing engineer. His rising importance was later illustrated 
by his selection as the official to receive Black River from the 
British in the humiliating fiasco of 1764, and he was to end his 
career in Nueva Guatemala as the master military engineer of the 
kingdom, a brigadier general whose advice was carefully heeded 
in 1779, after the long years of preparation to solve the frontier- 
coast problem. 

Diez Navarro began his year-and-a-half reconnaissance of Central 
America in January 1743 with inspection of Fort San Felipe. But 
he concerned himself very little with this fort, which the enemy 
had ignored since the days of the buccaneers. It was unlikely to be 
a target of enemy action in the future, and the engineer believed 
its single infantry company and forty cannon were adequate de- 
fense against any attack likely to occur. More important was the 
news that he learned at the fort: the English had occupied and 
fortified the Bay islands, thereby making the repair of forts at the 
abandoned Trujillo, which Diez had been ordered to carry out, a 
dangerous undertaking, impossible without troop support while 
the work was in progress. Diez was thus already inclined toward 
selecting a new site for a fort when he left San Felipe for the Hon- 
duran coast. When he learned from Honduran officials of Anglo- 
Sambo strength at Black River, near Trujillo, he was even more 
convinced of the undesirability of fortifying the abandoned port. 

About two months later, after sounding the waters off the east- 
ern shore of the Gulf of Honduras, Diez was convinced that the 
best site for a fort was at the back of a small but deep bay, called 
Omoa. On March 13, he convened Honduran militia officers here, 
who confirmed his opinion, as did others at Yoro on the frontier, 
where he called another meeting on March 24.?° He believed that 
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the bay at Trujillo was too large to fortify except at great expense, 
which would also weigh against Rivera’s earlier recommendation. 
But to make certain of this, for he apparently wanted to support 
his revision of the Rivera plan by all possible evidence, he sent his 
adjutant, Jerénimo del Rosal, to survey the harbor there. Rosal 
accomplished this without being attacked by the enemy, as officials 
at the Yoro meeting had feared; his report confirmed Diez Nava- 
rro’s assumptions.” But more than a decade passed before the first 
stone was laid at Omoa. 

From Yoro, Diez Navarro turned south, traveling through the 
main centers of Honduras to Nicaragua, where he inspected de- 
fenses on the frontier, on the lakes, and at Fort Inmaculada. At 
the fort, he recommended deepening the moat and building an 
outer wall. From the San Juan river fort, he went to Costa Rica, 
where he inspected Fort Matina in May 1744.”* The situation at 
the fort was appalling: only thirty-four soldiers on duty, the rest 
stricken with fever. The humid climate of the Matina Coast, which 
“terrifies men and drives mules mad,” was taking its toll, filling the 
hospitals and graveyards, and rotting the timbers of the stockade. 
But the dismal conditions could hardly be corrected, and Diez 
passed on, back to Nicaragua, and by ship from Realejo to Aca- 
jutla, the port near Sonsonate. From here he returned to the cap- 
ital, arriving in June or July 1744. 

In Santiago de Guatemala, he drew up, over the next several 
months, his detailed plans and recommendations for a compre- 
hensive military program designed to defend the kingdom at its 
strategic points and to lay the basis for an offensive against the 
English and the Sambo-Miskitos. The details of his proposal need 
not be given here.** Many of his suggestions were concerned with 
administrative changes behind the frontier line, few of which were 
ever carried out, and still others were much altered by committees 
of military officers in Madrid. But the salient point of his proposal 
was the recommendation of a fort at Omoa that would permanently 
return the Spanish to the coast and would serve as a coast-guard 
base and a springboard for a general offensive against the intruders. 
However modified in detail, Diez Navarro’s plan furnished the 
main guidelines of the future. 

His report reached Madrid just as the Spanish government was 
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planning to begin a general offensive in the war, both in America, 
and in Europe, where a conflict had broken out in 1740 over the 
question of the Austrian succession. The Spanish were now in a 
stronger position: the British had been rebuffed at Santiago de 
Cuba in 1741 and had been forced to raise the siege of Cartagena 
that same year. British troops had succumbed to the effects of rum 
and fever in the tropics, and in June 1742 Admiral Vernon had 
been forced to evacuate Portobello. The tide seemed to be turning 
in favor of the Spanish. 

In November 1741, nineteen battalions left Barcelona for Italy, 
where they would bring a successful conclusion to the prolonged 
Italian question. But to prepare an offensive in America required 
more time. Foremost among those planning it was Zenén de Somo- 
devilla, the Marquis of Ensenada, who had been appointed Minis- 
ter of the Indies in 1743. He was a forceful minister, an Anglo- 
phobe who believed the only way to get the English off Spanish 
soil was to drive them off. During the war, this attitude was under- 
standable and prevalent at court, but after 1748, when many 
Spanish statesmen preferred diplomacy, Ensenada persisted in his 
strong policy for six more years. Its effect was to divert the Central 
American offensive from Black River to Belize, and to delay the 
building of Fort Omoa. 

The Marquis of Ensenada believed the best plan was to divide 
and conquer, to first attack Belize, and then turn upon the Bay 
islands and Black River. He believed this could be done while 
work on Fort Omoa was in progress, although unexpected events 
prevented the realization of this latter part of his plan. He worked 
out the details with the Council of the Indies in the summer of 
1745, and issued secret orders for execution of the plan on August 
23, 1745.74 

These orders named commanders at Leén and Comayagua who 
Were given supreme authority in military matters and higher sal- 
aries than those received by the governors who now handled only 
non-military matters. The orders appointed Col. Juan de Vera 
commandante general de armas of Honduras with authority not 
only over the government of Comayagua and alcaldia mayor of 
Tegucigalpa but over the coast from the Cabo to the jurisdiction 
of the governor of Yucatan. Vera, who had served as governor of 
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Margarita island off Venezuela and of Santa Marta on the coast 
of New Granada, thus exercised power over Santo Tomas and 
Fort San Felipe and excluded the captain general of Guatemala, 
as a result, from authority over the coast. Alonso Fernandez de 
Heredia, the lieutenant colonel who took command at Leén, 
exercised supreme military power over Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 
Together, the two military commanders reduced Captain General 
Rivera, in spite of his protests, to a kind of quartermaster who 
was expected to furnish supplies and funds requisitioned by these 
upstarts, the creatures of the Marquis of Ensenada’s fertile mind. 
This subdivision of the captaincy general into military com- 
mands represented the first and only departure, till establishment 
of the intendancy system, in that centralizing trend that had begun 
in the middle of the seventeenth century after the English capture 
of Jamaica. The commands lasted only until the end of the war. 

By their secret orders, both commandants were authorized to 
recruit a regular force of dragoons, to appoint militia officers and 
castellanos, and to draw on the royal treasury for whatever funds 
they needed. In the beginning, Vera had the more active role, for 
he was charged not only with supporting the construction of Fort 
Omoa with military protection and supplies, but he was granted 
25,000 pesos to expend on the outfitting of corsairs from Cam- 
peche, and on preparations for a general offensive against Belize 
that was to be launched simultaneously from Omoa (or Fort San 
Felipe), Campeche, Bacalar, and Petén.”* This attack from three 
directions was part of the Marquis de Ensenada’s strategy, which 
represented a distinct advance over the old single attacks from 
Belize that permitted the Baymen to escape to Black River or to 
flee into the interior. Although the plan was logically unassailable, 
to execute it was another matter. Few if any junctions were ever 
made between forces marching through trackless jungles to meet 
vessels sailing the treacherous shoals of the windswept Caribbean. 

Vera did not reach Comayagua till early 1746, but by this time 
he had made arrangements at Campeche, where he apparently 
stopped earlier, for a corsair captain, Felipe Lopez de la Flor, to 
bring the several pirogues he commanded to Fort San Felipe. Vera 
counted on Lépez capturing a number of the small trading vessels 
in which the Shoremen traveled between Black River and Belize, 
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but Lépez was unsuccessful during his first year of patrolling. 
Vera’s plan to begin work on Fort Omoa was also delayed because 
Diez Navarro, the only military engineer in the kingdom, had 
gone to Fort Inmaculada in 1745 to make certain repairs, and had 
been ordered to remain there by Commandant Fernandez because 
of the unexpected death of the castellano. Vera’s death in 1747 
further interrupted the planned offensive, although there were 
other reasons for delay in Campeche that need not be mentioned 
here. 

This flurry of military preparations, meanwhile, had an un- 
settling effect at Black River where, as in Spanish ‘Town,?? an 
attack from the enemy was believed imminent. ‘The Sambo-Mis- 
kitos were eager to give the newly arrived redcoats a demonstration 
of their courage and skill with firearms and lances. Beyond this 
probable but general motive, it is impossible to know what 
prompted the fitting out in 1747 of a hundred-man force, about 
equally divided between Miskitos and Englishmen. Whether rais- 
ing the force was authorized by Superintendent Hodgson, or was 
formed spontaneously without specific authority, is equally un- 
certain, as is its original base, which may have been either Black 
River or Bluefields. What is certain is that this expedition marked 
Fort San Fernando de Matina for destruction; the invaders, who 
were heavily armed, beached their pirogues near but out of sight 
of the fort early on the morning of August 12, and stole un- 
observed into the high canebrake where they watched patiently 
all that day and till noon of the next, spying out the strength of 
the fort and making their plans for attack.?§ 

They could hardly have chosen a better time. The fort was 
more weakly defended than ever. The castellano was dead and his 
replacement, named by Commandant Fernandez in Ledén, was 
still hundreds of miles away. Pending his arrival, Sgt. Francisco 
Rodriguez commanded the fort, which now had a garrison of only 
twenty soldiers. Sickness, death, and desertion accounted for the 
rest of the fifty-man company; another fifty, presumably, were in 
reserve at Matina. 

The garrison had led a wretched existence during the last six 
years, existing on corn brought from Matina, and feasting when 
possible on roasted shark. About noon on August 13, the soldiers 
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made preparations for a typical meal. Outside the stockade in a 
small thatched kitchen, an artilleryman, a drummer, and three 
other soldiers were shelling corn; José de Palma, an artilleryman, 
was heating water. 

In the canebrake, the watching English and Miskitos tensed, 
rose to their feet, and at a signal from their commander, charged. 
They were almost upon the Spanish soldiers before they were 
seen. Palma dashed for the stockade, shouting an alarm, and man- 
aged to bar the gates against the Miskitos who were already push- 
ing against them. The other artilleryman and the drummer, too 
late to get through the gates, dived through a sally port. Two of 
the other three men may have been killed; at least one of them 
escaped and reached Matina, too late to rally the reserves. 

The Spanish were helpless against the numerous invaders, who 
pushed over the rotting palisades and flung themselves upon the 
defenders. Sharp hand-to-hand fighting followed. Sgt. Rodriguez 
said later he thought it lasted an hour, but one of the common 
soldiers estimated the time at about fifteen minutes. At any rate, 
the attackers killed two Spanish soldiers and wounded two others 
critically, while suffering two of their own number killed. ‘The 
cause was hopeless, and Sergeant Rodriguez called for quarter. 

The victors were not unmerciful, thanks to the English. ‘They 
stripped the fort of weapons, and set it afire; but they released 
most of the soldiers and departed with only three hostages, among 
them, Sergeant Rodriguez. After reaching their pirogues, they 
stripped the men naked, leaving the sergeant only an ammunition 
pouch. He even lost this while swimming one of the rivers on the 
way to Matina. The ignominy was complete. 

In Cartago, the militia cried in shame and anger, and raged at 
the impotence of Commandant Fernandez, who was responsible for 
the defense of their province. But even that energetic officer was 
helpless, and soon after he had to add Vera’s position to his own 
and to turn his attention to the building of Fort Omoa and the 
projected attack on Belize. 

During 1747-1748, the last year of the war, Fernandez alone 
exercised supreme military power over three-fourths of Central 
American territory, as the Marquis of Ensenada could find no im- 
mediate replacement for the deceased Vera. The marquis pro- 
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moted Fernandez to the rank of brigadier and ordered him to give 
his main attention to preparations for an attack on Belize, to be 
made in conjunction with forces from Campeche, Havana, and 
Fort Petén. Fernandez remained in Leén till after the war, but set 
to work there with characteristic vigor, ordering a subordinate 
in Comayagua to have two sixteen-oar galliots built at Zacapa, 
which were to be added to the corsair Lépez’s flotilla at Fort San 
Felipe. Reinforced by these galliots, Lopez attacked Belize twice, 
in 1748, and took some prisoners, but most of the Baymen again 
escaped.”® Neither his flotilla nor that from Campeche was large 
enough to command the sea, and the attacks were made in default 
of gathering the superior fleet and land forces that were part of 
Ensenada’s plan. 

Fernandez was also charged, as Vera had been, with responsibil- 
ity for aiding the construction of a fort at Omoa, but no progress 
could be made, for Diez Navarro was needed elsewhere until 1750. 
Fernandez himself had been obliged to transfer Diez from Fort 
Inmaculada to Cartago in 1747,°° after the fall of Fort Matina, to 
meet the emergency caused by the death of Governor Gemmir. 
Diez remained there for about three years. 

Meanwhile, in Madrid and London, war fever abated; neither 
power desired to prolong the conflict. They signed the ‘Treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle on October 18, 1748, thus arbitrarily ending an 
indecisive war. Although the Marquis of Ensenada persisted for 
six years longer in his efforts to eject the English from Belize, 
he was unsuccessful and had limited support in Madrid for these 
tactics. The emphasis now was on diplomacy and on the resump- 
tion of the modified Rivera plan, the slow and careful building 
of a secure fort on the coast as preliminary to the kind of attack 
Ensenada planned but failed to carry out. 

Thus at mid-century, the Spanish had still not returned to the 
coast in the way envisioned by Pedro Rivera. The exigencies of 
war had made the return on the Matina Coast a tragedy, and in any 
event, Rivera could not have known that the coast lacked stone 
for a durable fortress. That part of his plan was void; the other 
part, the return to Trujillo, would eventually be the crowning 
achievement of the century. At present, however, the building 
of a fort at Omoa, which was Diez Navarro’s idea, was essential 
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for any firm occupation of the long-abandoned coast. For this, 
years of peace were needed. The first half of the century had been 
marked by frustration and defeat, but also by rising strength and 
a clearer grasp of realities. The Spanish had taken the offensive, 
however falteringly, and had survived the crises of the War of 
Jenkins’ Ear. There had been taking place, in fact, two offensives, 
one on the coast, and another on the frontier, for the Madrid 
government believed the problem of the vast unoccupied region 
could best be solved by strengthening the inner boundary while 
attacking, or planning to attack, the outer one. ‘The missionaries 
were once more called to the frontier. 


Vil 


THE REVIVAL OF THE FRONTIER 
MISSIONS (1742-1763) 


SINCE THE TALAMANCA REBELLION of 1710, the Recollects had 
never stopped asking the government for permission to resume 
their labors in Costa Rica. Fray Andrade had returned with a 
companion to ‘Térraba soon after the rebellion, but they could 
accomplish little; two hundred pesos, the meager annual stipend 
of a parish priest, would not cover the cost of goods to attract the 
Indians, and the latter were understandably suspicious, after Gov- 
ernor Granda’s punitive expeditions, of the priests’ motives. 
Several times in the years after 1710 Andrade returned to Santiago 
de Guatemala where he and the guardian urged the captain gen- 
eral to authorize resumption of the missionary movement in Costa 
Rica. But Andrade and the guardians were to experience more 
than a quarter of a century of frustration and disappointment. 

As observed in another connection, these were the years of 
crisis and weakness in the Spanish Empire. During this time, the 
captains general of Guatemala did not disapprove of resuming the 
Costa Rican missionary movement; on the contrary, they twice 
upheld the decision of a junta to grant the Recollects a fifty- 
soldier escort and financial aid.1 But in the first instance, the 
reconstruction of part of the capital, made necessary by the earth- 
quake of 1717, absorbed what little money was available, and the 
fear of attack by Great Britain during one of the dynastic wars 
postponed and eventually set aside action on the favorable decision 
of 1726.2 

During the next decade, however, when Spain was at least rela- 
tively unpreoccupied with affairs on the Continent, the Recollects 
received in 1738 the approval they had sought for almost thirty 
years.® Even in this century, when the tendency of the Madrid 
government was to emphasize economic development and political 
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and military reforms, certain members of the Council of the In- 
dies consistently supported the continuance of the missionary 
movement, of what churchmen and their supporters called the 
divine purpose of the Spanish universal empire. Thus the Council 
was already predisposed to favor requests for the renewal of mis- 
sionary activities in America. 

That this approval should be extended to Costa Rica at this 
particular time, however, was probably due to the many requests 
in behalf of the Recollects that came from Central America in 
the immediately preceding years. In 1737, Gov. Carrandi y Menan 
at Cartago urged re-establishment of the missions on the grounds 
that the Talamancan tribes now feared enslavement by the Mis- 
kitos and would welcome the protection that Spanish priests and 
soldiers could give them. He noted that the tribes were moving 
south and west, away from the coast, and that some Indians were 
even drifting voluntarily into Spanish villages. Thirty-seven had 
recently come into Atirro.t At about the same time, officials in 
Nicaragua and Honduras reported signs of a similar tendency 
among the Caribs and Jicaques to draw nearer the Spanish frontier 
towns. This was not an extensive movement; it consisted in the 
appearance of small numbers of Caribs, possibly driven by hunger 
caused by flooded cacao and banana groves, who approached such 
outlying settlements as Matagalpa or Boaco Viejo or Lovajo, or of 
a hundred or so Jicaques who for unknown reasons descended from 
the surrounding mountains into the Yoro valley. But the officials 
believed these movements promised success for missionary labor, 
and their opinions probably influenced the decision of 1745 to sup- 
port the Recollects in these two provinces. To these specific argu- 
ments for a renewal of evangelization, officials in the pious capital 
of Santiago de Guatemala, with its more than five hundred resident 
priests, friars, and nuns, added their general but enthusiastic sup- 
port. The ayuntamiento, the audiencia, the various religious 
orders, and especially the influential Bishop Pedro de Figueroa, 
soon to become the first archbishop of Guatemala, wrote to Madrid 
urging support for the Recollects.° Thus it was at least partly in 
response to these promptings that the Council of the Indies di- 
rected Captain General Rivera on May 21, 1738, to order the 
recruitment in Cartago of fifty militiamen to serve as an escort, 
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at government expense, for the Recollects in Costa Rica. In Spain, 
the comissary general of the Franciscans began to recruit Recollects 
for the hopefully fertile field of Talamanca, with its estimated 
thirty thousand potential converts. 

The missionary movement, which would not actually begin till 
1742, promised to be more successful than the one from 1688 to 
1718, the thirty years coinciding with weakness and crisis in the 
local and imperial government. Unlike that earlier movement, 
which had risen spontaneously out of war-torn central Europe, 
and had been rather weakly supported by the government, the 
present one was guaranteed military and financial support from 
the beginning, first by specific authority in Costa Rica, later, 
in 1745, by the general authority vested in the commandants at 
Leén and Comayagua. Although it would be an exaggeration to 
say that the present missionary movement was militarized from the 
beginning, for a soldier escort was not used at the outset in any of 
the missions, it is nonetheless true that each mission field ulti- 
mately sought its security and attained its greatest size by the use of 
soldiers. All three mission fields passed through the same cycle: a 
slow growth with little or no military support in the early years, 
a rapid growth achieved in large part by military force in the mid- 
dle years, and a rapid decline, followed by a slow wasting away, in 
the ten years ending in 1761-1763. Even then, missionary labor 
did not stop; but it was too poorly supported by the government, 
and faced with too many obstacles, to constitute a movement. 
The present effort, then, generated in the climate of emergency 
of the War of Jenkins’ Ear, was the last time during the colonial 
period that church and state would join in broad support of a 
missionary movement on the frontier. 

The rise and decline of the Talamancan missions of the early 
eighteenth century was now to be repeated in other mission fields, 
although without an Indian rebellion; the friars were now too ex- 
perienced to risk this danger. Unlike the earlier movement, the 
present one was carried out almost entirely in the “Chol style,” 
the removal of the Indians behind the frontier, and the tendency 
Was to remove them ever farther behind it, even to islands off the 
Pacific coast as the Indians became more intractable and hostile. 
Perhaps there was no other way. This was not an advance into 
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the frontier region by missionaries who could live among frontier 
people, but an invasion of the frontier to remove its native in- 
habitants and thereby to cut off the enemy from his source of slaves 
and his allies. 

Indeed, it was exactly this last point that made the mission 
frontier less promising than it seemed at the outset to be. None 
of the Talamancan tribes may actually have allied with the Mis- 
kitos, but they were very far from being as fearful of them as 
Carrandi had supposed. Although we cannot determine which 
of the tribes, and in what number, considered themselves allies 
of the Anglo-Miskito forces, we know from indirect evidence that 
some ‘Talamancans became friendly with the intruders, traded with 
them,’ and were encouraged by their propaganda to stiffen resist- 
ance against the Spanish, even to attack the missions in 1761. This 
kind of vague adherence to the Sambo-Miskitos is what gave slight 
substance to the boastful claims of the Sambo kings that they 
exercised hegemony over the coast from Honduras to Panama. 

This tendency on the part of the middle tribes to increase 
resistance against the Spanish because of support from the Sambo- 
Miskitos was much more prominent in Nicaragua. Here, while 
some Carib tribes feared the Sambo-Miskitos and sought refuge on 
occasion in Spanish frontier towns, others considered themselves, 
as a result of the cultural transformation mentioned earlier, vassals 
of the great Sambo king whose warriors would join them in at- 
tacking the frontier towns. It was this mixed character of the 
Carib tribes that understandably confused the Spanish, and made 
it difficult, perhaps impossible, to devise a plan attractive to both 
the timid and the bold. What the Spanish least appreciated, 
whether in the present missionary movement or during the war 
of 1779-1783, was that certain Carib chiefs living near the Nic- 
araguan frontier had the active support of the Sambo-Miskitos, 
so that whenever the Spanish attacked Caribs on the frontier, the 
attack would be answered, within a few weeks or months, by a 
counterattack from the coast. The Wanks and the Bluefields rivers 
were like warpaths that linked the distant coast with the frontier. 

The Jicaques, on the other hand, did not experience this partial 
transformation from timidity to belligerence. ‘They remained fear- 
ful of both the Spanish and the Sambos, and they depended on 
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isolation in the mountains, not force, for their survival. But even 
here, the prevalence of contraband on the Honduran frontier 
continued to undermine, as it had earlier, the Recollects’ power 
to attract them, for their few needs were usually supplied by the 
English, or by the ladinos of Yoro and Sonaguera. The great 
frontier area from Honduras to Costa Rica, in short, was no longer 
virgin territory for missionary enterprise. The transformed Sumus 
were not primitive heathen, awed by white-skinned men wearing 
robes and carrying crosses and bearing gifts. 

Although the Recollects had received royal approval in 1738 
to begin missionary work in Costa Rica, more than two-and-one- 
half years passed before the first two friars left Santiago de Guate- 
mala for Cartago. The delay was understandable for these were the 
years when the Madrid government first decided to prepare for an 
attack on the coast, only to be forced to shift to the defensive by 
the British declaration of war in October 1739. During this time, 
Captain General Rivera was first ordered to support the reopen- 
ing of the missions in 1738, then ordered to give his primary at- 
tention to the coast in the following year.’ As a result, the Crown 
placed direction of the missionary movement for the duration of 
the emergency in the hands of the Franciscan Provincial of the 
Province of St. George at Leén.® The change of leadership prob- 
ably saved the Recollects further frustration, for Captain General 
Rivera held that a missionary movement depending on force to 
any degree was bound to fail. In his opinion, force was one thing; 
persuasion another. The two did not mix. He contended that the 
ultimate solution to the frontier-coast problem was the use of 
force on the coast to eject the British; after that, persuasion on the 
frontier had some chance of success.1° 

Although not averse to the use of small military escorts, Fr. 
Antonio de Andrade also preferred relying on persuasion to the 
greatest possible degree. Even before actual arrangements for a 
military escort had been made, he and a companion, Fr. José Vela, 
left the Guatemalan capital for Cartago in December 1740, thirty- 
seven years after Andrade had first entered Talamanca. They 
reached Cartago the following March, where they tarried a few 
months because the Térrabas were said to be at war with several 
other ‘Talamancan tribes.'! Later that year, they made the long 
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three-hundred-mile journey to Boruca and hence to Térraba, 
now a nearly deserted Indian village, which the provincial at Leén 
now desecularized. This was their base of operations, well behind 
the cordillera, the natural frontier line, and far from the old 
grounds of rebellion at the abandoned Cabécar and Chirripo. 

But there was danger enough even in this region. For some 
months Andrade apparently worked without soldiers, but with 
the aid of a few Christianized Indians. He knew the Térraba lan- 
guage and had taught it in Cartago to Vela; and the two of them 
could appeal directly to the Térrabas and win their confidence in 
ways that some of the later arrivals could not. Besides, they now 
had a 332-peso annual stipend, enough to buy trinkets and beads 
and brightly colored cloth that sometimes attracted the interior 
tribes. By February 1742, they had established Jestis del Monte, 
apparently situated more than a hundred miles northeast of Tér- 
raba in the foothills of the Cordillera de Talamanca. This was 
the second Costa Rican mission of this name; the earlier one, near 
‘Tuis, was now defunct. Meanwhile in Guatemala, thirteen Recol- 
lects had come from Spain, and three of these reached ‘Térraba in 
or shortly before September 1742, accompanied by twenty-five of 
the fifty-soldier escort authorized by the cedula of 1738.1” 

These new arrivals, with a military escort, penetrated deeper 
into the Talamancan lands, moving across the cordillera to the 
headwaters of the Estrella. The resort to force was still limited and 
subtle, although the establishment in 1743 of Orosi, near Cartago, 
represents the beginning of a partly involuntary removal policy.’ 
In 1744, three more Recollects arrived from Guatemala, and the 
efforts of the seven friars (Vela died the year before) led to the 
establishment of Cabagra, a third mission, about sixteen miles 
from Térraba. By 1745, the Recollects had gathered 2,410 Indlans 
into four missions, counting Térraba.’* Their geographical pat- 
tern, on a line from Orosi to Térraba, suggests an effort to estab- 
lish a mission frontier linking Cartago with Boruca by a more 
direct route than the regular one near the Pacific. By this year, 
however, the Recollects were meeting with resistance from the 
Térrabas; they now often refused to leave the mountain fastnesses, 
and some of the neophytes were beginning to flee from the mis- 
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sions; during 1746, the priests could make little headway, and 
they turned to the governor for more military support. 

This support was now readily available. As indicated earlier, 
the Marquis of Ensenada had divided Central America into three 
military districts in 1745 and had given two field-grade officers 
supreme authority over military affairs in Nicaragua-Costa Rica 
and Honduras. These officers, who could deploy the colonial 
militia as they saw fit, were thereby authorized to support the 
missionaries with soldier escorts, presumably without specific 
limitation as to the amount of aid. The forceful policy of Ensenada 
was to be applied both to the coast and the frontier, although 
without results commensurate with his expectations. At Leén, 
Commandant General Alonso Fernandez de Heredia (1745-1748), 
in keeping with his authority, informed Governor Gemmir that 
the missionaries should be given the fullest military support possi- 
ble, and that the Indians should be relocated near Cartago or other 
centers of Spanish population to assure their retention. Gemmir 
delegated responsibility for mission support to his second in com- 
mand, Maestre de Campo Francisco Fernandez de la Pastora. 

Fernandez de la Pastora was well chosen for the task. Like the 
slave-raiding Governor Granda of 1710, he knew the passes through 
the rugged Talamancan mountains, and he had no fear of the 
Indians. By early 1748, he was named commandante of Costa Rica 
by Fernandez de Heredia, and he proved as vigorous as his superior 
could have desired. He was to be rewarded in 1754 by promotion 
to the governorship of Costa Rica, and he fully justified the con- 
fidence of the government. Unlike Governor Granda, Fernandez 
de la Pastora even tried to uproot contraband on the coast, a still 
more dangerous and quixotic undertaking than capturing the 
‘Talamancans. As a result, he became the only governor of Central 
America to be assassinated by the Miskitos. But in his present 
duties, supporting the Recollects, Fernandez de Pastora achieved 
considerable success without apparent danger of losing his life. 

Fernandez de la Pastora began his excursions into ‘Talamancan 
territory in the spring of 1747. At the head of fifty soldiers, ac- 
companied by several Recollects, he marched north from Cartago 
and approached the ‘Talamancan plateau by way of Atirro. His 
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destination was the old frontier headquarters of Granda at Cabé- 
car; here he camped, and directed his men to search the surround- 
ing countryside for Indians. Within four months, they captured 
one hundred twenty-five Indians, whom they removed to the 
vicinity of Cartago. These Cabécaras, together with other Indians 
captured in unknown places by the twenty-five man escort south 
of the cordillera, formed the population of three new settlements, 
two of them within eight miles of Cartago, the third near San 
José, a populous valley and pueblo that would become the capital 
of independent Costa Rica.'® 

Early the next year, Fernandez de la Pastora made a still more 
successful expedition. He doubled his troop strength, dispatching 
fifty soldiers to Boruca, and leading a like number himself by way 
of Atirro, the two forces to rendezvous at Cabécar. Between April 
and June, they captured three hundred fourteen Indians; the chil- 
dren and less hostile adults were settled near Cartago, and those 
most likely to rebel or run away were placed on an island in the 
Gulf of Nicoya.1® By 1748-1750, largely as a result of Fernandez 
de la Pastora’s expeditions, the Recollects reported that they had 
baptized thirty-five hundred Indians since 1742.'7 Presumably the 
total number of neophytes was much greater. 

Still the development of the mission field could hardly have 
satisfied Friar Andrade, who by this time presided as superior of 
the Costa Rican missions. By 1751, only Térraba, Cabagra, and 
Jestis del Monte were missions in the usual sense of the word. Else- 
where, settlements had been established in three different areas: 
Hato Viejo, ‘Tres Rios, Pejivalle, and Orosi, all near Cartago; Boca 
del Monte, near San José; and El Cangel, on an island in the Gulf 
of Nicoya. ‘The Recollects could not take charge of so dispersed 
a field; they administered only Térraba, Cabagra, and Jesus del 
Monte, south of the cordillera, and Pejivalle, north of it, leaving 
to the Observants the rest of the settlements. But the Observants 
could only instruct the Indians as part of their regular parish 
duties. This situation was far from the Recollects’ ideal of evange- 
lization, and Andrade, at least, regretted the reliance on soldiers 
who corrupted his charges. The guardian probably echoed An- 
drade’s opinion when he said: ‘““The padres would rather be de- 
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fenseless than see the Indians vitiated.’’'8 The Costa Rican missions 
were now at their peak numerically but hundreds of involuntary 
converts were only awaiting a chance to escape. 

Meanwhile, Lieutenant Colonel Fernandez in Leén and Colonel 
Vera in Comayagua were inviting the Recollects to begin mission- 
ary labors on the frontiers in their districts. The Nicaraguan 
frontier was the weakest of all, for the Sambo-Miskitos still at- 
tacked it on occasion, although infrequently compared with the 
first decade of the century. It was still the soft edge of Nicaraguan 
civilization; only about 15,000 people, a quarter of the total popu- 
lation, lived between the lakes and the mountain range, and they 
were thinly spread out an a three-hundred-mile frontier whose 
largest town, Matagalpa, had less than two thousand persons.'® As 
recently as 1743, a force of one hundred fifty Sambos had fallen 
on the little Indian village of Jinotega and carried away at least 
forty of its two hundred inhabitants.?° Some Caribs were said to 
have taken part, and local officials were once more frightened, for 
they realized that if uncommitted Caribs were not soon won over, 
the frontier towns might be completely wiped out. Since the need 
was more urgent in Nicaragua then, the Recollects came there 
sooner than they did to Honduras. 

Antonio del Aguila and Antonio Caceres, the latter to become 
the only martyr of the mid-eighteenth-century missionary move- 
ment, reached Le6én in 1745 or early 1746,?! and were assigned by 
the Provincial to two widely separated but critical places on the 
frontier. Aguila worked out of Matagalpa where he soon induced 
some Caribs to form a settlement nearby which he named San 
Ramon; Caceres was assigned to Boaco Viejo, about one hundred 
fifty miles southeast of Matagalpa, where he gathered some two 
hundred Caribs into a settlement he called San Antonio. Else- 
where on the frontier, particularly in the Jalapa-Jicaro region of 
Nueva Segovia, and the area surrounding Acoyapa in Chontales, 
Observants supplemented the efforts of the Recollects in what was 
hoped would be a successful program of attracting the Caribs to 
settle near the twenty or thirty frontier towns. 

But Aguila and Caceres soon found that they lost as many 
neophytes as they gained; settlements nearly vanished overnight 
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for the Caribs fled to the uplands as easily as they descended, and 
for apparently as little reason. The friars had apparently hoped to 
work without the use of soldiers, and the instability of the Caribs 
had so discouraged them that they wished to return to Guatemala 
by the fall of 1746. But Fernandez urged them to remain, and he 
ordered the corregidor of Matagalpa to furnish them a military 
guard and escort of ten to twelve militiamen, just enough to dis- 
courage flights from the missions.2? The two friars now resumed 
their labors, and the guardian at Santiago de Guatemala sent two 
more Recollects to aid them in the same year. But only Casimiro 
de Cépeda, who began work between Boaco Viejo and Acoyapa, 
actually served on the frontier. Fr. Juan Vega died in the Francis- 
can convent at Ledén soon ofter he arrived.” 

Although the soldiers may have kept the Caribs from running 
away, the temporary stability that military support afforded was 
rudely ended in September 1747 by a renewal of Indian attacks 
from the coast. ‘The motive for an attack at this particular time may 
have been connected with the climate of war that generally pre- 
vailed at Black River and on the coast since the coming of Superin- 
tendent Hodgson and British troops. But as with most Sambo- 
Miskito attacks, it is probably pointless to speculate about primary 
motives. The Sambo still consulted a sukya (shaman), not Superin- 
tendent Hodgson, about the advisability of making a raid at any 
particular time. The sukya must have pronounced success for this 
one. A mixed force of Miskitos and Caribs first attacked Muy Muy 
Viejo, the farthest outpost on the frontier, and soon after, on 
September 29, raided Lovajo, seizing about seventy of its two hun- 
dred inhabitants.” 

Commandant Fernandez was infuriated, and soon struck back. 
At the head of six hundred militiamen, he marched out of Mata- 
galpa the following March, and captured about one hundred 
Caribs of the tribe that was believed to have taken part in the 1747 
attacks. Thirty of these escaped on the return march, but the re- 
maining seventy were enslaved in Leén. At the same time, Fer- 
nandez had Observant missionaries move thirty-nine docile Caribs 
from the Chontales frontier towns to the island of Ometepe in 
Lake Nicaragua.” 
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In spite of these attacks, however, the Recollects and the Obser- 
vants, aided by the militia, managed to establish by 1748 seven 
settlements containing about seven hundred Caribs on the frontier 
between Matagalpa and Acoyapa;**most of these settlements would 
have a short existence. 

Like Fernandez in Leén, Vera in Comayagua urged the guardian 
of the Recollects to send missionaries to the frontier, for he ap- 
preciated the earlier comment of Diez Navarro: “The Jicaques 
are tame and friendly; but we must win them to our side or we 
will have no security behind Omoa.”*? But before the first two 
Recollects arrived in September 1747, Commandant Vera was 
dead, and Fernandez, as the commandant of both provinces, stood 
ready to offer whatever military support was needed. Still neither 
Pedro de Alcantara nor his co-worker Joseph Ramiro planned to 
rely on soldiers, for Diez Navarro correctly described the docility 
of the Jicaques. Recollects did not face martyrdom on the Hon- 
duran frontier. 

Alcantara and Ramiro began work in the western end of the 
Yoro valley, among the foothills of the Sierra del Pijol. They used 
the usual tactics: gifts of beads and cloth and hand tools, promises 
of corn seed and land and cattle, and demonstrations of gentle 
treatment. ‘They were at first well received, and were even per- 
mitted to spend the nights in small Jicaque villages in the moun- 
tains, eating their simple fare and sleeping on jaguar skins on the 
ground. By January 1748 they established San Miguel in the foot- 
hills with eighty-four volunteers, and by July of the next year, 
with the aid of a third Recollect, Domingo Batres, they had 
gathered nearly four hundred Indians into five villages situated 
at various places in the valley and among the foothills.2* None of 
these has survived, except possibly Havana. 

But soon after this, the Indians became restless, living as Alcan- 
tart said “‘with one foot in the stirrup.” ‘To attract them was easy, 
but to teach them the catechism and to alter their customs was dif- 
ficult, especially since the Recollects did not know the Jicaque 
language. The Indians little understood what was expected of 
them, and Alcantara does not seem to have been patient; more- 
over, a few became sick and died, and the Jicaques dreaded the 
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prospect of death overtaking them outside the mountains they 
considered their native soil. 

Only a few fled at first, but by September 1749 they were return- 
ing to the mountains by the score. Alcantara became alarmed, and 
requested the support of a few soldiers. He was given at least four 
militiamen from Yoro. With the aid of these, and perhaps others, 
he forced the return of three hundred twelve by December 1749 
and continued to use soldiers to force others to leave their beloved 
mountains; in 1750 he shifted operations to the Cerro Jimia, and 
in the same year consolidated his villages for better control. He 
retained San Miguel, and established Santiago de Siriano and 
Luquigiie, thus initiating the familiar pattern of falling back on 
Spanish towns, for Santiago was just northwest of Yoro and Luqui- 
giie was southeast of it, behind the frontier. By 1750, as the Hon- 
duran missions reached their peak, the Recollects had gathered 
about nine hundred Jicaques into these three towns.*® 

Thus the three mission fields of Costa Rica, Nicaragua, and 
Honduras all attained their greatest size at about the same time. 
By 1750, at least nineteen Recollects had entered these fields, and 
had established some fifteen settlements containing more than five 
thousand Indians. Hundreds of other Indians had been removed to 
Spanish towns where they lived under the supervision of Obser- 
vant Franciscans. Although the Recollects had to use force to 
achieve aims they would rather have attained by persuasion, they 
nonetheless served their charges faithfully and unsparingly. They 
kept tailors busy making skirts of scarlet satin, and ironworkers 
occupied in making hatchets and knives and machetes, and they 
converted many of their charges to a less precarious and more 
meaningful way of life. Hundreds of Jicaques, Caribs, and Tala- 
mancans came to prefer beef to rotted meat cooked with dung, 
cotton shirts and trousers to the penis sheath, and regularly tilled 
corn fields to the uncertain bounty of wild banana groves. The 
Recollects were proud of their thatched churches in the wilder- 
ness, with their copper church bells that had been cast in Puebla 
and transported more than a thousand miles to their destination. 
In each humble church they covered rude altars with cloths of 
white linen, painted over roughly carved retables, and, clad in 
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white robes, they solemnly administered the sacraments in an 
atmosphere of incense and candlelight and silver chalices. Here in 
the wilderness, the Recollects recreated the atmosphere of awe 
and mystery and beauty that had become inseparably part of hal- 
lowed Catholic traditions. This was their finest hour. 

Yet it was to be tragically brief. In 1749, the Miskitos, possibly 
motivated by revenge for Fernandez’s raid of the year before on the 
Caribs, struck at the Nicaragua frontier in an especially terrible 
raid. They attacked Muy Muy Viejo, then went on to Lovajo, 
Camoapa, and Boaco Viejo. They took perhaps hundreds of prison- 
ers, eighty-three alone at the last two places mentioned. At Boaco 
Viejo, they killed Friar Caceres, thus ending his work after only 
three years. As a result of these raids, the frontier line was pushed 
backward; Muy Muy Viejo was now relocated twenty miles to the 
west, Boaco Viejo forty miles west of its old site, and Lovajo was 
relocated closer to Acoyapa.*® Soon after, in 1750-1751, epidemics 
swept the frontier towns, which not only took a heavy death toll 
but caused many Indians to flee, the Caribs to their old haunts, 
and the regular inhabitants to safer towns to the west and south. 
By 1751, there were only two reductions with two hundred twenty- 
four Caribs left. Similarly, epidemics struck Costa Rica and Hon- 
duras about the same time, causing the same depletion of the 
missions. ‘The Costa Rican missions were left with less than seven 
hundred survivors out of more than thirty-five hundred, and the 
Honduran reduction declined from nine hundred neophytes to 
less than three hundred. Many Indians died; many others fled to 
escape death.*4 

This was a staggering blow. It came after the abolition of the 
military districts, but it is unlikely that even the use of soldiers 
could have rebuilt the missions at this time. They languished for 
ten more years till new tragedies nearly finished them in 1761-1762. 
On March 13, 1761, the Térrabas attacked Cabagra, sacked and 
burned the church and convent, and pursued the Recollects to 
Boruca, where the friars managed to hold them off with the aid 
of loyal neophytes. When two padres returned to Térraba about 
two years later, they were forced to withdraw by hostile Indians. 
They retreated to Cartago near which they relocated the few loyal 
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neophytes in two or three small towns. The attack of 1761, in 
short, virtually ended missionary work in Costa Rica for many 
years. By 1765, the Recollects shifted to Panama where they had 
more success among the tribes in Veragua province. In fact, the 
guardian asked to be relieved of responsibility for Costa Rica, but 
the Crown refused to approve his request.*? 

Missionary labor in Honduras was equally discouraging during 
these years. The Recollects founded a new mission, Olomdan, in 
the southern foothills of the Montafias de Xicaque in 1757. This 
was a new area for missionary labor, southwest of the Yoro valley; 
it is likely that Jicaques had taken refuge there to escape the labor 
demands at Fort Omoa. Although the friars were supported at 
Oloman by six soldiers, the mission had a short life. During the 
night of December 14, 1761, all but eight of the ninety Indians 
fled to the mountains. There were now only two mission towns 
left, San Miguel and Luquigiie, with at total of about two hun- 
dred Jicaques, the remnant of the movement that the Recollects 
had begun so hopefully fourteen years before.** Oloman was re- 
established later; just when is not known. 

Missionary labor in Nicaragua seemed so hopeless that the 
Recollects’ stipends were reduced to two hundred pesos in 1756. 
At least two friars worked on, although as parish priests rather 
than as missionaries. When the Miskitos attacked and nearly 
destroyed the mission of Guadalupe, near Apompua on July 20, 
1762, the missions were virtually defunct. ‘The next year the Recol- 
lects turned over San Ramon, the first established mission and the 
only one remaining, to the bishop in Leén for assignment to a 
parish priest. 

Long before this time, however, Central America officials had 
become convinced that the frontier-coast problem could be solved 
only by dealing with the enemy on the coast. As early as 1752, 
Bishop Agustin Morel de Santa Cruz of Nicaragua expressed the 
prevailing disillusionment with the missionary movement: “If we 
haven’t strength to give spiritual food to those Christianized, how 
con we consider supporting missions, especially when the Indians 
either die in them or run from them?’’*> Two years later, the 
Franciscan visitador agreed after he finished a survey of the mis- 
sions. “Until the English are driven from the coast,” he concluded, 
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“missionary work is hopeless, for the enemy perverts the Indians 
and turns them against us. We must first defeat the enemy; then 
even the conversion of the Sambo and Miskitos is possible.’’** 

This, then, became the aim and the hope of the last half of the 
eighteenth century: to uproot the enemy, then to convert the 
middle tribes and the Sambo-Miskitos. To this aim, by concentra- 
tion on building Fort Omoa, the captains general were now begin- 
ning to turn. With this hope, the Recollects waited. 


Vill 


OMOA AND BLACK RIVER: THE DEFENSE 
OF TRADE AND THE HUMILIATION OF 
DIPLOMACY (1748-1763) 


ALTHOUGH SPANISH ATTACKS on Belize continued for six years 
after the ‘Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle brought an end to the war in 
Europe and America, the ascendant foreign policy in Madrid in- 
creasingly stressed neutrality and conciliation. ‘The Spanish objec- 
tive was peace in order that extensive reforms might be under- 
taken to strengthen the empire. Ferdinand VI (1746-1759), cau- 
tious and neutralist by temperament, chose moderately Anglophile 
ministers of foreign affairs, such as José de Carvajal (1748-1754) 
and Ricardo Wall (1754-1764), as the best means of keeping peace. 
Until 1754, however, the belligerent Marquis of Ensenada con- 
tinued as Minister of the Indies and tried his best to expel the 
Baymen by means of combined land-and-sea attacks launched 
simultaneously from Campeche-Havana in the north, from San 
Felipe-Omoa in the south, and overland from forts Petén and 
Bacalar in the west-northwest. For various reasons, these attacks 
failed, and Ensenada was replaced by the conciliatory Fray Julian 
de Arriaga (1754-1776). The Fernandine ministry was then solidly 
committed to peace and reform. 

‘The present international situation, the lessons of the recent 
war, and the emergence of bourgeois statesmen who stressed mer- 
cantilism rather than militarism all helped shape the ascendant 
policy. The Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle finally settled the Italian 
question with which Spain had been intermittently involved for 
thirty years, and the widowed queen saw with satisfaction that 
both her sons ruled duchies in Italy. Thus disengaged from in- 
volvement on the Continent, Spain could now concentrate wholly 
on colonial questions. Although the Spanish had rebuffed the 
English at Santiago de Cuba and Cartagena, the war in the Carib- 
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bean had clearly demonstrated the striking power of the British 
navy. The Fernandine court was keenly aware that the colonial 
coastguard stations must be strengthened, not only for future 
defense, but as a means of eliminating contraband that had be- 
come so extensive as practically to saturate the market at Panama 
and Cartagena. In recognition of this, the Madrid government 
abolished the galleons in 1748, thus ending in the Caribbean a 
system that had been ineffective for more than a half-century. The 
flota to Veracruz, however, continued until 1776. 

Fortunately for the new Spanish policy, England was also in a 
conciliatory mood. The temper of the London court was well 
represented by the statesman, William Pitt, who defined English 
objectives in the West Indies as commercial supremacy, which 
must be attained by English industry, not by English military 
power. He recognized correctly that the main enemy was not 
Spain, but France, and believed friendliness toward Spain would 
be rewarded with commercial privileges. He gave substance to this 
conciliatory policy by ordering the evacuation of the Bay islands 
in 1748, thus literally interpreting the treaty ending the war, which 
called for a return to the status quo ante bellum. The evacuation 
probably angered Trelawney; it surely infuriated the Baymen and 
Shoremen, who would find the colonial historian of Jamaica, Long, 
expressing their attitude a quarter of a century later: 


Astonishing it is, that Great Britain, whose navy rides triumphant in 
the ocean, whose subjects are bold and enterprising, and exceed most 
other people in the spirit and success of their colonizations, should 
suffer so many excellent islands [the Bay islands], distinguished by 
the redundancy of their natural riches, to remain unexplored, un- 
possessed, uninhabited. Surely, it betrays a miserable servility of com- 
plaisance, a disgraceful imbecillity in our politics, that we do not 
occupy those jewels which their pretended owners are neither able 
nor willing to make any use of.1 


But Pitt was playing for bigger stakes than a few islands. The 
evacuation doubtless improved Anglo-Spanish relations, and con- 
tributed to the spirit of compromise that made possible the signing 
of the Convention of 1750. By this agreement, the claims of the 
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South Sea Company against the Spanish king were finally settled. 
Spain also agreed, apparently by an informal understanding rather 
than a treaty, to cease her aggressive enforcement of contraband 
laws on the open sea, although she continued to enforce them in 
waters near territory she occupied or claimed. This included the 
Central American coast and Belize. Spain, in short, reduced her 
pretensions in order to create the climate of peace without which 
a sweeping reform program was impossible. 

In this atmosphere of improved Anglo-Spanish relations, Spain 
undertook a program of economic, political, and military reforms 
that began after the war and continued up to and after the humilia- 
ting Treaty of Paris of 1763. In America, the program started with 
relatively minor innovations that aimed at reducing government 
expenses or adding to government income. In 1748, the Madrid 
government ordered the captain general of Guatemala to take over 
administration of the mails, for the private contract system had 
proved inordinately expensive during the war. At about the same 
time, the government instructed him to put up for sale all lands 
for which the possessor could show no title.” 

More important than either of these measures, however, were 
two implemented in 1753. The Crown established two alcaldias 
mayores in the heavily populated central valley of Guatemala 
near the capital, and the royal officials in charge collected much 
greater amounts of tribute than the capital city alcaldes had been 
able or willing to collect. At the same time, a cedula ordered 
establishment of a government rum monopoly, which brought in 
a goodly amount of income for a decade till protests from ecclesias- 
tics brought its temporary abolition.’ But the most important of 
the economic reforms was the assumption in 1762 of government 
control over the collection of excise and export taxes.* From this 
time on, royal revenue rose rapidly, and though one cannot at- 
tribute rising Spanish military power on the coast to rising income 
in the interior, the economic reforms were roughly indicative of 
a successful search for royal income that was evident in the whole 
empire. 

The assumption of government control over the collection of 
taxes was designed not only to curb tax evasion in the interior, 
but to deal with contraband on the coast, and it is therefore closely 
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related to the first important step toward solving the problem of 
the coast: the establishment of Fort Omoa. The significance of this 
coastal fort cannot be understood apart from an awareness of the 
difficulties of controlling contraband in Central America. Contra- 
band, as has been noted, occurred regularly at many points from 
the Matina Coast to the Golfo Dulce. The latter place doubtless 
became a convenient port of call for Baymen and Shoremen trad- 
ing between Black River and Belize, and Cadiz merchants some- 
times shipped foreign goods there on which taxes had not been 
paid. Since the Santo Tomas-Bodegas warehouses were merely 
transfer stations through which boxes and bales passed unopened, 
the government exercised no supervision till the goods reached 
Santiago de Guatemala. Even here, the merchants themselves 
administered the customs before 1762, and after that, it was still 
possible to smuggle goods into the city. 

What Spanish officials needed was a fort on the coast that could 
serve as a Customs station as well as a coastguard base, and military 
bastion. As Diez Navarro had observed no site seemed better 
suited for these purposes than Omoa. Here a customs station for 
European trade could be established, as the site was superior for 
this purpose to Santa Tomas, Fort San Felipe, or Trujillo. A 
maritime customs station in the Spanish colonies had to be ac- 
cessible to deepwater vessels and defensible against enemy attacks. 
The bar at the Rio Dulce was too shallow to permit entrance of 
deep-draught vessels, and although the bays at Santo Tomas and 
Trujillo had ample depth, they were too wide to defend except at 
great cost, as three or more forts or batteries were required to 
prevent entrance of enemy ships. The bay at Omoa, however, had 
a relatively narrow entrance and could be defended by a single 
fort. The government believed the silver and indigo from the 
interior could be as easily sent to Omoa as it had been to the Gulfo 
Dulce, and the new fort was thus expected to reroute trade to and 
from the capital city. Actually, most trade would continue to flow 
through the Golfo Dulce-Santo ‘Tomas warehouses, but the failure 
of Fort Omoa in this respect is irrelevant to its main role of re- 
establishing the Spanish on the coast. 

As a coast-guard station, Omoa was also well situated. Past 
experience had shown that coast guards cannot effectively patrol 
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an area distant from their bases: coast-guard vessels from Carta- 
gena, Portobello, and Chagres had been ineffective in policing the 
Mosquito Coast, and ships from Havana and Campeche had rarely 
ventured south of Belize. But Omoa, situated between the settle- 
ment of the Baymen and Black River, was far enough from the 
latter to minimize the risk of a Sambo-Miskito attack while the 
fort was under construction, and near enough to either to permit 
patrolling the adjacent coasts. A fortified coast-guard base at Omoa, 
therefore, would fill the gap between Campeche and Chagres. 

As a place to erect a fort, the site was also well chosen from the 
standpoint of terrain, supply, and military support. Unlike at the 
ruined fort Matina and the abandoned Trujillo, the mountains 
were far enough from Omoa to prevent a surprise attack from the 
landward. Behind Omoa was the fertile Ulua valley with its live- 
stock, and still farther in the interior were the heavily populated 
parts of western Honduras and of eastern Guatemala, from which 
food and supplies for the garrison, Indian labor, and reserve troops 
could come. 

Finally, the site was accessible to the captain general of Guate- 
mala who by 1752 had reassumed supreme power over all Central 
America, although Commandant Fernandez continued to exer- 
cise for four years longer direct supervision at Omoa, subject to 
the captain general’s authority. This restoration of power to the 
captain general was probably inevitable given the postwar policy 
of peace, but it may also have been prompted by the jealousy and 
friction that marked relations between Commandant Fernandez 
and Capt. Gen. Tomas Rivera during the war. At any rate, Capt. 
Gen. José Vasquez Prego Montaoz (1752-1753) possessed the su- 
preme authority over Central America that Mencos had first 
actively exercised almost a century before. In spite of Diez Nava- 
rro’s recommendation to establish a coastal military command 
with its headquarters at Omoa, the captain general of Guatemala 
retained this supreme power till the establishment of the intend- 
ency system in 1785-1786. 

Although Diez Navarro had recommended building a fort at 
Omoa as early as 1744, eight years passed before the Crown author- 
ized construction to begin. ‘The war probably held up considera- 
tion of the matter, and in 1748 the Crown apparently considered 
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turning over the whole problem of contraband and defense to a 
joint-stock company, for the Caracas Company in Venezuela had 
proved fairly successful in curtailing the contraband trade carried 
on by the Dutch, and in defending the coast. During the war, the 
Guatemalan merchant, Fernando de Echevers, had proposed to the 
captain general the formation of such a company, predicting that 
it could revive mining and trade, eliminate contraband, and drive 
the English from the coast. The Crown authorized formation of 
the company in 1748, and more than a'thousand 500-peso shares 
were purchased within a year.” Soon after, however, the Crown 
dropped its support, probably because the rebellion of colonists 
in Venezuela against the Caracas Company, which broke out in 
1749, seemed to predict a similar outcome in Central America. 
Finally, on April 25, 1752, a special military committee in Madrid 
whose members included Jorge Juan, the famous inspector of forts 
and political conditions in South America, recommended after 
prolonged study that the fort be constructed.’ Their recommenda- 
tions, however, called for a much smaller fort than the one Dfez 
Navarro had proposed. The engineer had drafted plans for a huge 
fort capable of holding a garrison of up to two thousand soldiers, 
but the approved plan authorized a garrison of only two companies 
(one hundred men) in peacetime, with double that number in 
time of war; the fort was to serve as a coast-guard base for a flotilla 
whose minimum number of ships would include a frigate, a 
schooner, and two pirogues. 

This was not, then, the Rivera plan; still less was it the plan 
of Diez Navarro. Although the establishment of a fort on the 
coast was the aim of Rivera, and although Diez Navarro selected 
the new site of Omoa, both Rivera and the engineer had visualized 
that the main purpose of the fort was as a base from which an 
attack by sea in conjunction with one by land would drive the 
English from the coast. But this was not the aim, the immediate 
one at least, of Fernandine neutralist policy. The Madrid govern- 
ment planned to stop tax evasion by establishing a customs station 
at Omoa, and to curtail contraband by patrolling the coast with 
vessels based there, but years of economic and military reform 
were believed necessary before driving the English from the coast 
had any chance of success. After such reforms had generated the 
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necessary military power, Fort Omoa could serve as one of the 
bases for the preparation of a great offensive against the Shoremen 
and the Baymen. 

Toward the end of 1752, Diez Navarro was finally at work at 
Omoa, protected by a company of veteran soldiers and by the small 
coast guard assembled by Commandant Fernandez and commanded 
since the recent war by Capt. José de Palma. The occasion was his- 
toric; no Spanish official had stood on that bay with the intention 
of remaining since the early seventeenth century. But the actual- 
ities soon showed that building a fort was to be a long and 
hazardous matter, requiring millions of pesos, a quarter of a 
century, and thousands of lives. Diez Navarro’s problems began 
almost immediately. 

His first problem was security. Although he did not mention 
actual attacks, he reported to the captain general that work on the 
fort was impossible until a provisional redoubt was thrown up to 
protect the workers.® The conflicting, aims of the Anglophile 
ministers and the Anglophobe Marquis of Ensenada were never 
more apparent: Diez faced real or threatened attacks from Black 
River, because Baymen driven from Belize had taken refuge there. 

For the next four years, then, no progress was made on Fort 
Omoa itself. Diez Navarro spent most of this time putting up a 
small redoubt, situated on a nearby peninsula, and in emplacing 
the thirty-two cannon believed necessary to defend it.° In Santiago 
de Guatemala, Capt. Gen. José Araujo y Rio (1748-1752) directed 
the laying out of a road between the capital and Omoa, which was 
expected to serve for trade and for logistical and military support. 
The road was partly financed by the capital city merchants, who at 
first supported the idea of a protected port on the Caribbean;"! 
it was completed by 1756, and ran generally northeastward from 
the capital, across Chiquimula and down the Chamelecén valley, 
passing through the populous Indian town of Quezailica.!? ‘The 
original route then veered northwest to pass through a narrow 
canyon in the Sierra de Omoa, presumably for security reasons, 
and approached Omoa along the western skirt of this mountain. 
But Diez Navarro altered this part of the road, after he conducted 
a survey of the four-hundred-mile route by muleback, which re- 
quired forty-two days. He decided to have the road proceed from 
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San Pedro Sula down the Ulta valley to the coast, rather than to 
detour west through the Omoa mountains. 

The clearing and leveling of the ground for the main fort began 
in 1756 under direction of the Spanish engineer, Francisco Alvarez; 
Diez Navarro had been recalled to the capital by Capt. Gen. 
Alonso de Arcos y Moreno (1754-1760).1% Like Diez, Alvarez en- 
countered many problems not anticipated by the architects. ‘The 
specifications called for stone but a survey showed that there 
was no stone of proper size in the vicinity. Finally, search parties 
located stone in two places: at Puerto de Sal to the south, and in 
the Bay of Amatique and the estuary of the Rio Dulce, to the 
north.1* Slowly, by enormous efforts, and over the next ten to 
twenty years, stone was raised from the sea in these places and 
transported the long distances, up to ninety miles, to Omoa. 

Finding a labor supply was equally difficult and contributed 
to the slowness of construction. The Spanish assumed that In- 

dian labor, recruited or dragooned, could be used to put up the 
fort. But as so often happened in the New World, either the 
transfer of Indians from the cooler plateaus to the humid coasts, 
or their contact with European soldiers, or both, resulted in a 
high death rate from the very beginning. How many died cannot 
be estimated, but Omoa acquired such a fearful reputation as “the 
graveyard of Honduras,” that Indians and ladinos fled the towns 
for the mountains to avoid serving there. ‘The Indians were needed 
for manual labor, and the ladinos for the militia, which sup- 
plemented regulars in the garrison, and the Intendant of Hon- 
duras claimed years later that the fort had caused a great decline 
in the population. Service records of the garrison at Omoa in 1771 
show that all but a few soldiers were pockmarked, which suggests 
that only those who had survived smallpox were apt to have a 
long life on the coast. ‘The Indians rarely survived it. 

’ Although the Indians cleared the road to the capital, and worked 
as masons, the officials soon realized that Negro slaves, the tradi- 
tional answer of the white man to labor problems in the tropics, 
were necessary for heavy work on the fort. ‘The purchase of Negroes 
partly to replace Indians had been urged as early as 1753 by Fer- 

| nandez de Heredia when he was still governor of Honduras, and 

about the same time, Captain General Vasquez Prego had asked the 


- a 
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Crown for permission to enter into negotiations with Jamaican 
slave agents. The Madrid government approved his request in 
1755 with the proviso that the slaves were not to be brought in 
foreign ships unless Spanish ships were unavailable.!® In response 
to Vasquez Prego’s inquiry, Jasper Hall, the South Sea Company’s 
agent at Kingston, quoted prices on two grades of slaves sold under 
two alternate sets of conditions. He could furnish average-run 
Negroes in lots of a hundred (fifty men, thirty women, ten boys, 
ten girls) at one hundred forty pesos each, delivery at Kingston; or 
men or grown boys at one hundred sixty-four, and girls or women 
at from one hundred twenty to one hundred forty pesos. Prime 
Gold Coast males were offered for two hundred four pesos each, 
with boys at lower prices, but at the same higher rate. Hall charged 
an additional twenty pesos a head if he delivered them to the pur- 
chaser, and risked loss by sickness or death. Under the latter terms, 
he asked the right to sell sick slaves at whatever price he could 
get.17 

The treasury junta at Guatemala decided to buy a hundred men 
or grown boys at one hundred sixty-four pesos, permitting Hall to 
sell any slaves rejected as flawed or ill by the surgeon at Omoa. No 
Negroes, other than those rejected by the Crown, were permitted 
to be sold to private persons. The delivery, to Commandant 
Gabriel Franco, was made on February 7, 1757, and the main 


. racial character of the town and fort of Omoa was thereby estab- 


lished.18 

Although these hundred male slaves probably helped greatly in 
construction of the fort, Captain General Arcos was still dissatisfied 
with the slow progress when he made his second visit in March 
1759. He dismissed Alvarez as engineer, transferred Commandant 
Franco to Comayagua as governor, and named Palma comman- 
dant.!® He asked permission of the Crown to buy two hundred 
additional Negroes, recommending the purchase of males and fe- 
males to permit growth of the population. Upon royal approval, 
he placed a second order with Hall. Hall supplied these Negroes, 
a hundred males and a hundred females, average-run, in 1760 after 
a delay of about a year, which caused Arcos to send a coast-guard 
ship to Jamaica to find out the reasons for it. Arcos was probably 
alarmed that the sale might be prevented by Gov. Henry Moore 
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because of an attack on contrabandists at Matina in 1759, but Hall 
assured the Spanish representative that the delay was caused by 
his trouble in finding suitable slaves. He had had to buy four 
hundred fifty slaves before he was able to select two hundred suit- 
able ones. Their delivery on May 11, 1760, complete with a hun- 
dred shirts and trousers, and a like number of dresses and ban- 
dannas, assured a population growth at Omoa;*° a Negro slave 
midwife was regularly on the Crown payroll from that time 
onward. 

‘Thus the Crown and its officials, aided by the English slave 
agents, gradually found solutions to the main problems of building 
Fort Omoa. What they could not solve was the problem of contra- 
band. Palma, the coast-guard commander and later commandant 
of the fort, occasionally captured an English schooner off the Hon- 
duran coast, but more distant places, like Matina, continued to be 
regularly visited by such contrabandists as the ‘Jew of the coast” 
from Jamaica, and Henry Corrin or his agents from Bluefields. In 
1756, however, when the captain general of Guatemala opened up 
communication between Omoa and the Matina Coast, Palma and 
two imprudently zealous governors of Costa Rica tried to uproot 
the long established illicit trade. Their efforts initiated a cycle of 
attacks and counterattacks at Matina that could have caused a 
declaration of war by either power had the two courts been in the 
belligerent mood of 1739. 

Palma himself began the conflict when he arrived off the Matina 
Coast on June 11, 1756, with a shipment of five hundred small 
arms that had been requested by the governor of Costa Rica.?! As 
he lay offshore waiting for the arrival of a mule train from Cartago, 
he sighted a pirogue, laden with tortoise shell and cacao, and 
manned by Miskitos. Although Palma does not report the details, 
he presumably ordered confiscation of the cacao, but the sur- 
prised Miskitos, who probably had not seen a Spanish ship off 
the Matina Coast in years, believed he was about to attack them. 
All but three dived overboard and escaped, undoubtedly to be 
picked up later by other Miskitos coming from the turtle banks 
to the south, Revenge was now inevitable, for the Miskitos never 
suffered lightly an insult from the Spanish. 

Within a few days, Gov. Francisco Fernandez de la Pdstora 
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(1754-1756), who had demonstrated his penchant for forceful 
policies against the Indians a few years before, reached the coast. 
He received the shipment of arms; Palma returned to Omoa. What 
Fernandez de la Pastora’s actions were during the next two weeks 
is not clear. He apparently lay in wait for the next contrabandists 
to arrive. But what is clear is that the Miskitos had him under 
much closer surveillance than he had the contrabandists. On July 
2, Miskitos in six pirogues, landed on the coast, and soon after 
attacked the forces of Fernandez de la Pastora.”® ‘The site of the 
Spanish camp is not known, but that Fernandez was completely 
surprised and his men routed is certain. The Miskitos probably 
fell on their camp at night, as this was their custom; how many 
they captured or killed is not known, but they seized the governor 
and his lieutenant, Félix José Garcia, and they captured most of 
the five hundred weapons. According to reports that later reached 
the Matina Coast, Fernandez de la Pastora, and presumably also 
his lieutenant, were taken to San Andrés island and lanced to 
death. The fiery champion of the militarist missionary policy and 
the Crown’s most zealous servant in Costa Rica thus became the 
only provincial governor in Central America to be killed by the 
Miskitos. 

Captain General Arcos was furious at this turn of events, and 
the Crown looked for an found a tough and trusted veteran 
soldier for the governorship who would grant no quarter to the 
contrabandists. Manuel Soler (1758-1764) had served nine years 
in the Murcia regiment and eleven in the elite royal guard corps 
at Madrid;** having served only in Spain he was untainted by con- 
tact with the colonials. Later he charged the new lieutenant at 
Matina, Antonio Joseph Galiano, to give only one warning to any 
interlopers: if they did not at once withdraw—attack. Galiano car- 
ried out the orders to the letter. When a contraband party con- 
sisting of seventy-two Englishmen and Miskitos, with fifteen In- 
dian prisoners from Bocas del Toro approached the coast on 
August 30, 1759, he issued a warning (the English said later he 
pretended to welcome the trade, then attacked treacherously), 
then struck at four o’clock the next morning while the party was 
encamped, presumably asleep, on the shore.” ‘Two hours later, the 
Spanish had killed fifty of the enemy, including seven English, 
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and had taken twenty-seven prisoners, including the Indian slaves. 
Only ten of the party escaped into the mountains: two Englishmen 
and eight Miskitos. 

Never had the Spanish achieved a more sweeping victory over 
the dreaded Miskitos of the coast; they had lost but a single man, 
when his gun exploded. ‘This solves a difficult problem,” Captain 
General Arcos wrote jubilantly to Soler on October 10. “Sell the 
captured goods and divide the proceeds among the soldiers, a 
double share to the widow of the deceased.” He added: “I am hav- 
ing 500 guns sent you from Cartagena.”®> It was now the English 
turn to nurse their anger. From Spanish Town, Governor Moore 
wrote Arcos on April 26, 1760: “I might have expected this savage 
conduct in Africa, but not from persons who call themselves 
Christians. You can count on the Miskitos to seek revenge.’’*¢ 
Arcos refrained from replying till the two hundred Negro slaves 
from Jamaica reached Omoa, then he wrote Moore on May 29 
that the traders had been warned to leave but had refused; they 
were prepared to defend themselves and were justly defeated.” 

But contraband was too deeply rooted, too much a need of 
Central Americans living outside the mainstream of Spanish trade, 
to be ended by bloodshed. The Cartagans, furious at this treatment 
of the English on whom they depended for trade, rose in wrath 
and ran Soler from the province, claiming he was insane.”* He was 
later reinstated, but his subsequent rule seems to have been tem- 
pered by experience. Even Palma, the officer who was expected to 
lead the battle against contraband, succumbed to the lure of 
British products. For example, when the hundred Negro slaves 
were delivered to Omoa in 1757, the government learned from 
testimony taken four years later that three additional slaves ar- 
rived, two of whom were women. Palma bought one of them, a six- 
teen-year-old girl, for three hundred pesos. Again in 1759, the 
coast guard captain sent to\Jamaica by Palma to expedite delivery 
of the two hundred slaves on order, returned with a dozen Negroes. 
But the most flagrant violation occurred in 1760, on delivery of the 
shipment of two hundred. From fifty to sixty additional Negroes 
accompanied the legal shipment, Palma again buying several of 
them.?° The royal treasury accounts recorded only the legal num- 
ber received, and these documents present to the investigator an 
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impressively neat, apparently scrupulous accounting for every 
detail. Palma was dead before the Crown brought charges against 
him. The very fort whose function was to control contraband thus 
proved to be a contraband center. Still Fort Omoa, which had been 
just started when the Seven Years’ War broke out in North Amer- 
ica in 1756, was not without value. Not all its personnel engaged 
in contraband; Palma himself had captured several enemy vessels, 
and the fort, on its completion, would furnish protection to regis- 
ter ships and a place where a sizable force could rendezvous, after 
due preparations, for a major assault on Black River to the east. 

Even the Anglophobe Charles III, who succeeded his half- 
brother in 1759, was under no illusions that Spain was ready to 
enter the war on the side of France against England. He bided his 
time, nursing his wrath against the English who had forced his neu- 
trality at gun’s point during the last war, when he was King of 
Naples. For the first five years, the war in the New World had 
been almost purely an Anglo-French struggle for North America; 
Charles III continued the policy of neutrality while the general 
reform program in America continued uninterrupted. But by 
1761, he judged the situation to be critical. France seemed already 
beaten, ready to make peace with a now powerful England whom 
Charles would have to face alone, for he believed France would 
be virtually powerless for years. ‘To avoid what he thought was a 
worse future, he decided to enter the war, making what last-minute 
preparations he could. In Central America, the captaincy general 
had been vacant since the death of Captain General Arcos on 
October 27, 1760. The king turned to the most able officer avail- 
able, one with unusual experience in Central America security 
problems: Brig. Alonso Fernandez de Heredia, the former com- 
mandant general, who was then the governor of Yucatdn.®*° Fer- 
nandez assumed his duties as captain general on June 14, 1761. 
Charles or his Minister Arriaga, then ordered Fernandez and the 
governors of Yucatan and Cuba to prepare for a combined assault 
on Belize and Black River. On August 15, 1761, Charles signed 
the Second Family Compact. 

But England was even more prepared in 1761 to take the of- 
fensive than she had been in 1739. While the projected Spanish 
offensive against the coast bogged down because of unpreparedness 
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that was complicated by an Indian rebellion in Yucatan, and other 
matters, the English picked their objective and struck. This time 
there was no bickering among naval commanders about strategy 
and tactics, no failure of ground and sea commanders to co-operate. 
The Count of Albemarle, commanding a squadron of seventy-four 
warships bearing over 20,000 troops, laid Havana under siege on 
June 6; the city surrendered on August 12. 

Meanwhile, at Belize and Black River, the English settlers stood 
guard against an expected attack from the Omoa-Campeche coast 
guards. Capt. Joseph Otway, who had succeeded Hodgson as super- 
intendent in 1759,*1 apparently was unable to control the Sambo- 
Miskitos who thirsted to attack the Spanish coast and frontier. Per- 
haps the Indians felt Omoa was too strongly garrisoned to permit 
their attacking it. At any rate the Miskitos struck along the well- 
known paths. They raided Matina on June 22, 1762, carrying off 
some twenty-four prisoners. A month later, as indicated in the 
account of the declining missions, the same or another party of 
Miskitos, numbering more than a hundred, paddled up the Blue- 
fields river route and fell upon the Chontales towns, sacking, 
burning, and taking prisoners.’ Among their chiefs was Capt. 
Carlos Antonio Yarrince, a Carib, earlier converted by the mis- 
sionaries on the Nicaraguan frontier, who helped deliver the coup 
de grace to the dying missions with the destruction of Guadalupe, 
about forty miles east of Apompua. 

Whether there is a connection between this attack and the big- 
ger one launched against Fort Inmaculada on the San Juan about 
a month later is problematical. If any connection exists, it is in 
military intelligence. The raiders of the Chontales frontier towns 
may have learned from prisoners that the fort was weakly defended, 
that its commandant, an experienced veteran of the siege of Car- 
tagena, José de Herrera, was dead or dying, and that no able re- 
placement had been made. But if such information were obtained, 
it may not have been the inciting cause for the attack; plans may 
already have been made by Superintendent Otway, Gov. William 
Henry Lyttelton (1762-1766), and the Count of Abemarle, pre- 
sumably with the approval of the London government. If so, and 
available sources are strangely silent about it, the attempted seizure 
of Fort Inmaculada in August by a force of English and Sambo- 
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Miskitos, was a move which if successful, might have permanently 
altered the map of Latin American and created another British 
Honduras or British Guiana. By 1762, Englishmen were already 
mapping out the worldwide trade lanes they would dominate in 
the following century. One of these desired lanes was the San Juan 
river-Lake Nicaragua entryway to the Pacific which some English- 
men believed actually connected the two oceans because of a short 
river south of the lake. Others believed only a short canal would 
be necessary to give Great Britain a highly important base and 
transitway for two-ocean trade. ‘The capture of Manila on October 
5, 1762, would have thus completed a sequence of three important 
conquests that began with Havana. 

Whatever may have been the strategy for the attack up the San 
Juan river, there is no doubt that such attack occurred and that it 
was the first attempt to breach the frontier on that river since the 
buccaneers destroyed Fort San Carlos, nearly a century before. 
Gamez reports the attacking party as composed of two thousand 
English and Sambo-Miskitos; if so, they probably outnumbered 
the garrison at least twenty to one, for the regular strength was 
a hundred soldiers, with up to twenty-five per cent normally in 
the hospital. According to the traditional account, the Spanish 
sergeant in charge, seeing the hopeless odds against him, started to 
hand over the keys of the fort when his hand was stayed by Rafaela 
Herrera, young daughter of the deceased commandant. ‘The Eng- 
lish emissaries withdrew, and the battle began. Rafaela herself, 
whose entire life had been spent in forts, took charge of one of the 
cannon, and killed the English commander with the third shot. A 
desultory artillery duel followed for four days; then the English 
withdrew. Whether they did so because they were unprepared for 
a siege, or because they received counterorders from Jamaica, 
cannot here be determined. Rafaela, however, became the heroine 
of Nicaraguan colonial history, was granted a lifetime pension by 
the Crown nineteen years later,** and infused such strong courage 
into Nicaraguan troops that they were sustained through the much 
greater crisis of 1780, which this one anticipated. 

But if Nicaragua was saved, Cuba and the Philippines were not, 
and when the war ended in February, Great Britain had delivered 
her rivals such crushing defeats that she could afford to be mag- 
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nanimous. She chose to return Havana and Manila to Spain in 
exchange for Florida, thereby tying together on the southern bor- 
der her newly won gains from France with her thirteen seaboard 
colonies. The English diplomats were equally magnanimous about 
settling the Belize-Black River question. Ignorant of the hatreds 
generated by decades of mutual assassination on the frontier and 
the coast, the diplomats asured the Spanish, by Article 17 of the 
‘Treaty of Paris, that: 


His Britannic Majesty shall cause to be demolished all the fortifica- 
tions which His subjects shall have erected in the Bay of Honduras, 
and other places of the Territory of Spain in that part of the world, 
four months after the ratification of the present Treaty; and His 
Catholic Majesty shall not permit His Britannic Majesty’s subjects, 
or their workmen, to be disturbed, or molested, under any pretense 
whatsoever, in the said places, in their occupation of cutting, loading 
and carrying away logwood; and for this purpose they may build 
without hindrance, and occupy without interruption, the houses and 
magazines which are necessary for them, for their families, and for 
their effects; and His Catholic Majesty assures to them, by this 
Article, the full enjoyment of those advantages and powers on the 
Spanish coasts and ‘Territories, as above stipulated, immediately 
after the ratification of the present ‘Treaty.*4 


How little London knew of Black River. Governor Lyttelton 
dispatched the warship Rose to the Shore in September 1763 with 
orders to its commander and to Otway to dismantle the forts in 
accordance with the treaty. The Shoremen sent the ship back a 
week later with word that “Black River and the coast are not Span- 
ish soil, and thus the treaty does not apply to these settlements.”*° 
They induced the soldiers to remain. The Baymen adopted a 
similar attitude. 

Informed of this state of affairs, the London government ap- 
parently discovered its mistake; the Secretary of State wrote Lyttel- 
ton on December g, 1763, that the Shore (and presumably Belize, 
for no distinction was made in practice) was British territory and 
that any dismantled forts should be rebuilt.*° The letter, which 
probably did little more than support what the colonists would 
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have done without it, reached Black River in February 1764, a few 
days before Lieutenant Colonel Diez Navarro arrived to take for- 
mal possession of the settlement in the name of Charles III, for 
Great Britain’s earlier admission that the Shore was Spanish soil 
presumed the right to supervise foreigners who resided on it. 

Diez, who had come from Omoa on orders of Captain General 
Fernandez, found himself in a hostile town of Shoremen and glow- 
ering Sambos; Otway advised him to take protection in Pitt’s house 
for he could not be responsible for what the Sambos might do if 
he wandered about unprotected.** He expressed a convenient truth 
about the old Anglo-Indian alliance: the Sambos bucked if the 
reins were tightened. The alliance had to be loose; its vitality lay 
in a kind of jocular camaraderie that bridged the gap between 
civilization and barbarousness. But the latter condition was the 
Shoremen’s main defense. Diez was humiliated and angry; he swore 
he would return to enforce the treaty provision drafted by per- 
fidious Englishmen. 

But the captain general was as ill prepared to enforce the treaty 
as he had been to prosecute the war. From Madrid, Minister of 
the Indies Arriaga ordered that expeditions be sent against Belize 
and Black River to oblige dismantlement of the forts. Forces from 
Campeche harassed settlements in northern Belize, but the Central 
American expedition was not even formed. The officer selected to 
lead it died on April 9, 1764; Diez Navarro replaced him, but failed 
to get enough ships from Havana and Campeche to risk an attack.** 

Thus the war ended with the Shoremen and the Baymen still 
firmly rooted on the coast, and with the dismissal from office of 
Captain General Fernandez, symbol of twenty years’ resistance to 
Anglo-Miskito possession of the coast and harassment of the fron- 
tier. In Madrid, Charles III was bitter, cautious, and above all 
determined. He would bide his time; an opportunity would come. 
Meanwhile, the empire, and Central America, must be made 
stronger than ever. The next chance must not be lost. Military 
power pointed the way to victory; diplomacy ended in humilia- 
tion, 


IX 


PREPARATION FOR WAR AND THE 
TERRY MISSION (1764-1779) 


Cuarces III regarded the Treaty of Paris as a victor’s peace, 
dictated by a power whose bargains he mistrusted and whom he 
now faced, along with her ally Portugal, across a half-dozen boun- 
daries in the Western Hemisphere. He faced England alone in 
North America, Portugal alone in the Rio de la Plata, but still 
could count, as he hoped, on the French navy in the Caribbean. 
But France proved a questionable ally in these years between the 
wars; when Charles ejected the English from the Falklands in 1770, 
the French king dismissed his Anglophobe minister, the Duc 
d’Choiseul, and left the Spanish monarch isolated and once more 
humiliated. Again, he was obliged to yield to English demands, 
but he must have promised himself that this would be the last 
time. 

Meanwhile, however, the Spanish king resumed the reform pro- 
gram in America begun forty years earlier by Patifio. If he was to 
stand up to England, whether in an actual titanic struggle for 
supremacy, or in the salons where polite Spanish diplomats might 
negotiate from a position of strength, the empire must not only 
be made defensible but capable of mounting an offensive on the 
frontier and coast of his choosing. ‘To do this required an immense 
amount of funds, more than Spain herself could supply: the 
colonies must somehow furnish as much of the revenue as possible 
for this mammoth undertaking. The basis of colonial economy 
must be expanded and the production of agriculture and minerals 
increased; then the income accruing to the Crown from taxes could 
finance a greater American-based navy and a new, bold, and risky 
innovation: a colonial army, organized, trained, armed, and 
brought to the fullest state of readiness possible commensurate 
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with Spain’s capacity to produce or buy armaments and America’s 
capacity to furnish loyal soldiers. 

To accomplish these objectives, Charles III and his Minister 
Arriaga carefully selected the most trusted and experienced officers 
available, for the whole reform program depended upon vigorous 
but careful and intelligent supervision. Some, like José de Galvez 
who was sent to New Spain in 1765, went to America as visitadores, 
authorized to carry out sweeping reforms independent of the 
authority of the viceroy; others, like Brig. Pedro de Salazar y Her- 
rera (1765-1771), who assumed the captaincy general of Central 
America, concentrated on reforms while carrying out regular 
duties. 

In his six-year term, aided by Minister Arriaga in Madrid, and 
Visitador Galvez in New Spain, Salazar carried out the main body 
of Central American economic and military reforms, which his 
successor extended, and Matias de Galvez perfected before his 
military campaigns on the coast. Salazar was tough enough to im- 
plement unpopular economic reforms, but flexible enough to 
know when adjustments were necessary. He directed, with the aid 
of the subdelegate Sebastian Calvo de la Puerta whom Galvez had 
sent from New Spain, the establishment of the royal tobacco 
monopoly in 1766, which proved in Central America, as elsewhere 
in the empire, to be one of the best sources of royal income. At 
about the same time he abolished the rum monopoly, which had 
been under attack by the clergy, raised the excise tax from two 
per cent to six per cent, and established tax collectors in all major 
towns and ports, including Omoa.' When the lower classes threat- 
ened to revolt the next year, he headed off the rebellion by restor- 
ing the tax to two per cent and making other lesser concessions.” 
Still the main part of the economic prorgam remained intact and 
the tobacco monopoly, rising production of indigo and silver and 
other produce, and more efficient tax collections brought royal 
income to unprecedented heights in spite of continuing contra- 
band on the coast. The indigo industry required little of his at- 
tention, for the immigration of merchants from Spain, and the 
regular calling of merchant ships to Omoa and Santo Tomas were 
alone sufficient to give it expansion. To aid the mining industry, 
he reduced the cost of quicksilver and powder in 1769 and 1771.8 
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But Salazar, a sixty-one-year-old veteran of the African and 
Italian wars, necessarily paid the greatest attention to military 
matters. He was expected to recruit, arm, and train a colonial 
army that could take part, regardless of the province of its origin, 
in campaigns to sweep the English from the coast and to subdue, 
perhaps exterminate, the hated Sambo-Miskitos. Provincial officials 
were now appointed for their skill as drillmasters; seasoned officers 
were already serving at Cartago, Leén, and Comayagua, but others 
were needed in provinces where numerous ladinos could be 
trained and armed. Unlike in earlier times, when a handful of 
poorly armed frontiersmen faced, or ran from, the Sambo-Miskitos, 
the late eighteenth century was to see an organized militia with 
reserve depth reaching even into the provinces bordering the 
peaceful Pacific. The frontier-coast problem was now a common 
concern of the kingdom and of the empire. 

In 1767, Charles III sent a cadre of some fifty Spanish officers 
and technicians, trained in the use of the newest small arms and 
artillery, from whose ranks Col. Manuel Fadrique y Goyena was 
named alcalde mayor of El Salvador, Col. Ildefonso Domezain 
alcalde mayor of Sonsonate, and the Flemish officer, Andrés Cari- 
man, governor (a new post) in Jicaro on the strategic frontier of 
Nueva Segovia. Other cadremen served as training officers who 
together with the governors, supplied with perhaps 15,000 small 
arms, recruited and initiated the training of an army that Salazar 
estimated at 30,000 men by 1770.° The training was sorely needed; 
Diez Navarro had long ago pointed to the essential weakness in 
Central America for the successful conduct of a combined land- 
and-sea operation against the Shore: raw militiamen, who were 
unsure whether the powder or the bullet went into a musket first. 

The Indians were excluded from the ranks of this emerging 
colonial army: deep hatreds divided this society, and the Tzendales 
rebellion of 1712-1713 and occasional tumults in the capital city, in 
which screaming, rock-throwing Indians vented their rage against 
Spanish jailers, were reminder enough that the army could be no 
greater than the combined white and ladino population. Not even 
the ladinos were fully trusted, and Arriaga warned Salazar to keep 
a careful watch on the balance between whites and castes in any 
one unit.* Because of these internal divisions, one can never view 
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the frontier-coast problem in terms of opposing populations, for 
the several thousand English and Sambo-Miskitos never needed 
to face the nearly one million Central Americans. 

Besides supervising the training of a colonial army, Salazar 
strengthened defenses at the existing forts and tried to speed up 
labor on the still incomplete bastion at Omoa. The fort at Petén 
languished with its single company idle on a long dormant fron- 
tier. Fort San Felipe had not been attacked since the days of the 
buccaneers, but Salazar added some pieces of artillery and re- 
plenished its supply of small arms. He sent an engineer to Fort 
Inmaculada to make a few small repairs, but the fort was believed 
defensible enough and the Crown sent in a hundred veterans by 
way of Cartagena in 1771.7 Fort Omoa was the main problem: it 
was barely half finished, engineers sickened and died and replace- 
ments were hard to find, and even the distant supplies of stone 
began to run out. Salazar pleaded with the Crown for engineers; 
Lt. Col. Antonio Murga and Sub-Lt. Joaquin Peramas were sent 
out from Spain in 1767, and under Murga’s direction the work 
went forward somewhat faster. He trained Indians as masons and 
by eking out the meager supply of stone with clay, pushed the 
walls higher. Common laborers were getting ever scarcer for the 
several hundred Negro slaves were not enough to do all the work; 
but the Governor of Honduras, José Sdenz Bahamonde (1762- 
1770), proved vigorous in making the ladinos work at Omoa in 
two-month shifts.§ 

Like Fort Inmaculada, Omoa was garrisoned with veteran 
troops, for the Crown anticipated that a major English attack 
would be delivered at these two points, and the militia were still 
only partly trained. To call these veteran troops Spanish, however, 
is a mere convenience. Many were born in America. The records 
show that the soldiers were natives of the Spanish islands in the 
Caribbean, of Venezuela and Peru, and even of Honduras. Al- 
though most of those from Europe were born in Spain, one soldier 
was a Sicilian, another an Irishman from Cork.® 

Although Charles III did not intend to rely on diplomacy to 
solve his colonial problems, during Salazar’s governorship an op- 
portunity for a new kind of diplomacy unexpectedly appeared on 
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the Nicaraguan frontier and the Matina Coast. In Nicaragua, 

Caribs once more began to drift across the frontier, some asking for 

land and cattle, others asking for titles and firearms; on the Matina 
Coast, Miskitos, some of whom claimed to be kings, approached 
the Spanish lieutenant with offers of friendship and trade. What 
prompted this Carib-Miskito gravitation away from the English 
on the Shore is not easy to explain satisfactorily, but several circum- 
stances may have been responsible. 

As mentioned earlier, the Miskito governor at Tuapi had long 
been jealous of the more powerful Sambo king at Sandy Bay and 
the Cabo. The Sambos monopolized the kingship, and received 
the largest share of the annual gifts at Black River. But to this 
situation of long standing, the rumor in 1763 that the English were 
going to disarm and that the Spanish were to replace them as 
‘ governors, gave additional impetus to the desire to turn to the 
Spanish, to anticipate a change that Diez Navarro’s appearance at 
Black River apparently symbolized. 

Some of the Carib tribes were similarly motivated, for like the 
Sambo and Miskitos, they had been gradually transformed over the 
years, from primitive hunting and fishing people, to half-civilized 
Indians who wanted uniforms, cloth, cattle, and firearms, and were 
willing to deal with whichever European power could furnish an 
adequate supply. Among the Caribs, however, this was a highly 
uneven transformation; along the coast as at Punta Gorda, the 
Rama tribes remained docile and peaceful even while accepting 
European produce; in the deep interior, wild tribes remained 
virtually unchanged, and along the Spanish border near Boaco, a 
| tribe led by a family whom the Spanish called the Yarrinces, had 
become almost indistinguishable from the Miskitos in their seek- 
ing for titles and in their dangerous and unpredictable conduct. 
However much the small Carib tribes differed from one another, 
they had one thing in common: a fear of the Miskito governor and 
the Sambo king. The Ramas paid tribute to both, although the 
Miskito governor actually collected it; the interior tribes feared 
both Miskitos and Sambos, and fled into the mountains at the very 
mention of their presence; but the Yarrinces considered them- 
selves warriors of the Sambo king, and gave substance to a fact that 
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the Spanish little appreciated: that with all their divisions of fear, 
rivalry, and hatred, all three tribes put aside differences when 
revenge or the outbreak of war made a uniting of forces desirable. 

The Carib-Miskito movement, however, seemed well worth en- 
couraging to the governors of Nicaragua and Costa Rica. When 
the Carib chief Carlos Antonio Yarrince appeared in Leén on 
September 3, 1768, and offered to furnish five hundred warriors 
in a war against the English, Gov. Domingo Cabello (1763-1777) 
received him courteously, and recommended to the captain general 
that he be given, as he asked, the title of “captain and governor of 
the Caribs.” Salazar issued the title on December 7 of that year. 
Yarrince proved useful and loyal; the Carib chief Pangil, “a giant 
with a horrible obesity” in Cabello’s words, had sacked Camoapa 
on January 14, 1767, capturing fourteen women; Yarrince de- 
livered him in chains to Cabello in 1769.1° A few other titles were 
issued to other chieftains, of the Yarrince or neighboring tribes, 
in the next several years. 

Meanwhile in Costa Rica, Miskitos led by Yasparal, brother of 
Admiral Alparis Delce of Pearl lagoon, approached Gov. José 
Joaquin de Nava (1764-1773), offering to barter tortoise shell and 
Carib slaves (the wild, interior tribes) in exchange for cloth, rum, 
and firearms; and to send their sons to Cartago for education in 
exchange for titles. Nava, tough but naturally sociable (he was a 
great favorite with the ladies, and kept his house nicely furnished 
with English furniture) had the chieftains to dinner as his personal 
guests, strolled with them about the streets, and sent them back 
with gifts, promising to do all they asked after receiving permis- 
sion from the captain general and the king.1! Alarming rumors 
floated back to Spanish ‘Town, and the chief of the Jamaica Station 
warned London that “we may be losing the interest we have so 
long preserved among the Miskito men.”’!” 

Although the Caribs and Miskitos continued to be friendly, for 
several years they made no treaty with the Spanish. The Miskitos 
wanted rum, that above all; Nava recommended granting it even 
if a dispensation from the bishop of Nicaragua was necessary, but 
the Crown refused to go that far, agreeing with Fernandez de 
Heredia, now in retirement at Santiago de Guatemala, that “rum 
makes them violent and unmanageable.” Diez Navarro probably 
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summed up the matter when he said that the Miskitos were in any 
case ‘“‘a weak ally compared with the Sambos who remain loyal to 
the British.”"* 

When George II, the new Sambo king, fell into Spanish hands 
in 1776, the Spanish believed they could gain the affection of the 
whole body of Sambos, Miskitos, and Caribs. A year earlier, Prince 
George (he was apparently chosen king in early 1776) had left 
Black River for London to present certain grievances before his 
“cousin,” George III.'4 Among other matters, the Prince com- 
plained that Robert Hodgson the Younger, who had been super- 
intendent on the coast since 1767, permitted the enslavement of 
Indians (presumably Caribs) and their sale on Jamaica, in viola- 
tion of “the rights of free men.” The youthful George, a hand- 
some mulatto, was apparently caught up in the incipient anti- 
slavery movement, rumors of which drifted to the Shore. Later, 
after the war, he became cruel and despotic, and had the Miskito 
governor murdered before he himself was assassinated. 

What the British monarch or his ministers answered is not 
known, but at the same time, Shoremen, who possibly came on the 
same ship with young George, told the king that Hodgson was a 
dictator who denied them their fundamental rights as Englishmen. 
George III, sensitive to colonial grievances because of the revolt 
of the thirteen North American colonies, had Hodgson removed 
in 1776, and replaced, after the brief governorship of John Fer- 
guson, with Col. James Lawrie." 

Late in 17475, or early the next year, the Sambo delegation 
sailed for Black River aboard the sloop Morning Star, which bore 
an English crew and Dr. Charles Irving. Irving had been named 
commissioner by the English government in charge of settling 
seven hundred English families in or around Black River; his 
present voyage was undertaken to make preliminary arrangements 
concerning land grants and the securing of “permission” from 
the Sambo king.1¢ Nothing is known of Irving’s background; but 
his scheme was learned of earlier by the Spanish Ambassador in 
London, the Marquis of Almodovar, who warned Minister Arriaga 
of the impending colonization. Arriaga, aware that colonization 
on this scale would not only make ejection of the English more 
difficult but would strengthen British pretensions that the Shore 
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was British soil, alerted all coast-guard stations in the Caribbean 
to watch for, and head off if. possible, the ships bearing the 
colonists.* 

By this year, 1776, Cartagena had evolved from a coast-guard 
base to a naval station, having become the first port in the Indies 
where the matricula de mar, the Spanish system of naval recruiting, 
had been established.'® In keeping with an increasingly active part 
in Central American affairs, the viceroy of New Granada ordered 
Juan Antonio Gastelu, commander of the coast guard, to inter- 
cept the ship that was believed to be carrying the first contingent 
of colonists. Gastelu may have anchored off Black River and 
waited, or he may have been following the ship for some time; 
but at any rate, on April go, 1776, he captured the Morning Star 
just before she reached Black River.'® After seeing that no colo- 
nists were aboard, he set Irving and the crew ashore, but ap- 
parently held on to his richest prize: Young George and his Sambo 
chieftains; George was by this time the king. Indirect evidence 
suggests that Gastelu took George to Cartagena, where he and 
other Spanish officials showered him with gifts, assured him that 
the Spanish wanted only his friendship, and then permitted him 
to return to the Cabo. Perhaps they urged him to sign a treaty, but 
if so, he was still unwilling to sign one. Subsequent actions indi- 
cate, however, that the Spanish believed the only thing needed to 
bring the Sambo-Miskitos over to their side was a negotiator in 
whom the Indians had confidence. 

The first effort to use an Indian agent as a means of getting a 
Sambo-Miskito treaty was unsuccessful. Colville Cairns, an Ivish- 
man trading with the Miskitos at Bocas del Toro, offered his 
services to the Spanish, but Cairns was unable to get even the 
signature of the Miskito governor, whom he approached at Tuapi 
lagoon on April 11, 1777.2? The next year another Indian agent, 
Jeremiah Terry, a North American who had lived on the Shore 
many years, offered his services in London to the Marquis of 
Almodovar who sent him to Madrid. José de Galvez, who had re- 
placed Arriaga as Minister of the Indies in 1776, believed Terry 
should be given full support. Galvez engaged a frigate, the Atldn- 
tico, to take out Terry, a Spanish crew, and a shipload of gifts for 
the Sambo-Miskitos, Secrecy was paramount for the success of the 
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mission; the crew memorized signs and countersigns, and the cap- 
tain general of Guatemala, and the governors of Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, and Costa Rica, were notified to give Terry every possible 
aid. On February 2, 1778, the Atldntico left Bilbao to carry out 
the highly important ‘Terry Mission.” 

The Atldntico reached the Mosquito Coast in July or August; 
Terry arranged for a meeting of the Sambo-Miskito chiefs at the 
mouth of the San Juan river during the latter month. Indirect 
evidence indicates that he secured their signatures, or more likely 
their nominal assent, to a paper on August 15, by which they 
promised peace and friendship with the King of Spain in accord- 
ance with this treaty “arranged by our friend in whom we trust.’ 
The document purported to bear the signatures of King George, 
his brother Isaac who called himself Duke-Regent, Admiral Delce 
of Pearl lagoon, Gov. Colville Breton of ‘Tuapi, and Gen. John 
Smith, who was likely to be the same John Smith who helped 
massacre the Spanish at Black River in 1782. 

The captain of the Atldntico apparently had instructions to re- 
main at the mouth of the San Juan, and to set up a trading station 
where the Sambo-Miskitos would come regularly for barter. But 
sometime after the signing of the treaty, when the Spanish had 
erected huts near the shore, a party of Sambo-Miskitos fell on them, 
probably at night, and massacred Terry and nearly the whole 
crew. Only two sailors were said to have escaped; two years later, 
soldiers from Costa Rica on reconnaissance, saw the remains; 
skeletons on the hillside, the skulls “split as if by the blow of a 
saber” that had struck down men trying to escape a surprise at- 
tack.** The Costa Ricans thought they were the bones of English- 
men, but there is no reason to doubt that they were all that was 
left to mark the failure of the tragic Terry Mission. Once more in 
the struggle on the frontier and the coast, Spanish officials in one 
area had taken hostile action for which the Sambo-Miskitos re- 
venged themselves on others. The explanation for their apparent 
treachery probably lies in the continued preparations for war, 
which were now being made at an intensive pace. 

The economic and military reform program had been tempo- 
rarily delayed. by the death of Captain General Salazar in 1771, 
and still more by the great earthquake of July 29, 1773, which 
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partly destroyed Santiago, and caused Capt. Gen. Martin de 
Mayorga (1773-1779) to spend much of his time in effecting the 
transfer of the capital, many of whose inhabitants refused to move, 
to a new site. But by 1776, the new capital, called Nueva Guate- 
mala, was firmly established. 

In Madrid, Charles III had been anxiously watching the course 
of the colonial rebellion in North America for he believed the 
great opportunity to strike back at England had at last arrived. 
Still his new minister of foreign affairs, the Count of Floridablanca, 
persuaded him to stay out of the war for the time being. More 
could be gained by different policies, by the settling of certain 
colonial questions by force while Great Britain was preoccupied 
with her more serious problems, and by exercising diplomatic 
pressure on the London court to restore Gibraltar and Minorca 
as the price of Spanish neutrality. By this combination of limited, 
undeclared war in the colonies, and polite but forceful diplomacy 
in Europe, Floridablanca hoped to gain the most for the lowest 
price. In keeping with this policy, he sent 10,000 troops to the Rio 
de la Plata in 1777; within a year, the Portuguese, unsupported 
by their preoccupied ally, were forced to surrender, and to sign 
a treaty. An old colonial problem, similar in many respects to the 
Belize-Black River one, was thus finally solved. He, or Minister 
Galvez for him, next turned to Central America, where he had 
sent in at least five hundred troops between August and December 
1777; Galvez alerted the coast guards of Campeche, Havana, 
Cartagena, and Omoa to prepare for an attack on Belize and Black 
River.** To make certain that the Central American army was 
properly organized, trained, and equipped, Galvez sent his brother, 
who was inspector of troops on the Canary Islands, to make these 
important final preparations. 

Matias de Galvez was already in the twilight of a long military 
career when he reached Omoa on July 27, 1778. At sixty-seven he 
was still a colonel, with a record characterized more by devotion 
to duty than by brilliant performance. But now he was granted 
unusual powers that exceeded even those enjoyed by Commandant 
Fernandez during the War of Jenkins’ Ear.*° He had supreme 
authority in military affairs for the entire kingdom, and his courage 
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and toughness in the crises ahead were instrumental in bringing 
Central American military power to its apex and the Anglo-Span- 
ish struggle for the coast to its conclusion. In these last six years of 
his life he would attain the rank of lieutenant general, the highest 
ever granted in Central America, and would end his days as vice- 
roy of New Spain. 

With characteristic thoroughness, he set out on a tour of inspec- 
tion that would take him through Comayagua, Tegucigalpa, Ledén, 
Granada, and San Salvador before reaching the capital in the 
spring of 1779. Everywhere, he appointed officers, brought com- 
panies up to strength, and outlined plans for invasions of the 
coast. He had already been informed of British designs on Nicara- 
gua. Rumors floated to Madrid from the courts of Europe that if 
Spain entered the war, the English planned to seize the empire 
by the throat at the San Juan river and Lake Nicaragua, and 
thereby sever it, not only politically, but geographically with the 
building of a two-ocean canal.?* What preparations Galvez or- 
dered at Fort Inmaculada are not known, but he named Ignacio 
Maestre sergeant-major of the navy at Granada, with a salary of 
three thousand pesos, more than even the governor of Nicaragua 
received. Maestre was to direct the building of a fleet for the lake. 

But it was in Nicaragua, also, that Galvez committed a serious 
error. Informed by Governor Cabello that the Yarrince chieftains 
were hardly to be trusted if war broke out, he arrested Carlos 
Matias Yarrince, new chief of the tribe, and sent him to jail in the 
capital.?8 The Yarrince warriors were furious;*® they would be 
prominent in nearly every campaign against the Spanish in the 
coming war; moreover, it seems probable that this arrest led to the 
Terry Mission disaster at the mouth of the San Juan river, for the 
Yarrinces undoubtedly reported this treachery to the Sambo-Mis- 
kitos, who then fell upon the hapless, unwarned crew of the Atldan- 
tico. After the massacre, Galvez instructed the new French-born 
governor of Costa Rica, José Perié, (1778-1780), to offer forgive- 
ness to the Sambo-Miskitos, for even assassination can be over- 
looked if the stakes are high enough. Perié did his best: “Spain 
keeps its treaties,” he began, using the simple words he believed 
they would know. 
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I understand you were forced to attack the frigate of Jeremiah Terry. 
I do not resent it. Our king wants only free, happy subjects, even if 
they are of a different faith. I have sent to the king the treaty you 
signed on the frigate. Iam sorry . . . Lauri (Superintendent Lawrie) 
treats you scornfully; you would show loyalty to my king if you ar- 
rested him and sent him to Matina. The king would reward you for 
such a heroic act. Lauri committed an act of war against you by 
selling thirty slaves without your consent. You should meet with 
your chiefs and plan revenge. Drive the English from the coast!#° 


Perié closed by saying he was sending King George some silver 
buckles, two pairs of silk hose, three pairs of shoes, and a cane. 
But the Sambo-Miskitos were caught up, by this time, in the fas- 
cinating swirl of preparations for war on the coast, which now 
swarmed with dashing British naval officers. 

By the time Galvez reached Nueva Guatemala in early 1779, 
the court at Madrid was moving rapidly toward formal entry into 
the war, frightened by the possibility, for a while seriously enter- 
tained, that Great Britain was about to free her hands by reaching 
an understanding with the rebel colonies. “Prepare for imminent 
war with England,” Minister Galvez warned Mayorga in March. 
“Freeze all shipping at Santo Tomas, and put register ships under 
the protection of Fort Omoa.’’*! 

A quarter of a century had now passed since plans were drawn 
up for Fort Omoa. Was the fort ready for war? Minister Galvez 
wanted to be certain; he sent a fortifications specialist, Brig. 
Agustin Crame of the Committee of Fortifications in New Spain 
to make one last inspection.®* Crame reached Omoa in April; there 
before him stood the great triangular bastion, its eighty-five-foot- 
long base facing the sea, its two-hundred-foot sides running to an 
apex on the landward side, its great walls, eighteen feet high and 
twelve feet thick, studded with cannon.®* Crame was satisfied with 
its one hundred fifty pieces of artillery, with its moat and escarp- 
ment, and with the adjacent thatched village that housed 436 
crown slaves. But he found that of the four-hundred-man bat- 
talion sent from Spain in 1777, there were hardly a hundred fit 
for duty. Sickness and death had taken a terrible toll. He recom- 
mended the immediate transfer of three hundred infantrymen 
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from San Pedro Sula, the reserve camp, with a hundred of them 
to be stationed on the hill behind the fort. The advice was not 
followed, but it proved to be prescient. 

Meanwhile, Matias de Galvez was named captain general on 
April 5, as Mayorga was promoted to the more prestigious but less 
dangerous viceregal command in Mexico City. Nine days later, 
Charles III signed the Third Family Compact, and on June 16, he 
declared war on England. 

Galvez spent the summer in co-ordinating plans for a march on 
the coast, in filling vacancies among the officer ranks, and in 
arranging for supplies and munitions. The most serious vacancy 
had been that of the commandancy of Omoa; he was grateful when 
Simon Desnaux, a forty-one-year-old Italian engineer who had 
served briefly at Omoa the year before, volunteered to take com- 
mand.** On August 27, Galvez held his last military junta, issued 
his final orders, and requisitioned ships and men from the com- 
manders at Havana, Campeche, and Cartagena to be sent to Omoa 
or Trujillo. He drew on New Spain, through Viceroy Mayorga, 
for a million pesos to meet what were certain to be extraordinary 
expenditures.*® He was nearly ready to begin the march, along 
the four-hundred-mile road to Omoa, by early September; on the 
fifth, Desnaux, perhaps dreaming of emulating his brigadier 
father, who had successfully defended Fort Boca Chica at Carta- 
gena during the War of Jenkins’ Ear, departed for the fort on the 
coast. 

The war would begin in ten days. Central America with 30,000 
men under arms, with the biggest fort in the kingdom ready to 
serve as a base for attack, and with the Caribbean naval stations 
now able to supply many ships, was prepared as never before to 
bring an end to the long struggle on the frontier and the coast. 
Whether the Spanish could strike first, in the right place and at 
the right time, was the all-important question. Much of the 
answer would ultimately depend on Galvez. 


Xx 


THE CLIMACTIC STRUGGLE ON THE 
FRONTIER AND THE COAST (1779-1783) 


‘THE Loss AND RECOVERY OF OMOA 


By 1779, Spain was better prepared for war than she had been 
since the sixteenth century. Her navy was fairly strong at home 
and in America, and her ground troops in Spain and the colonies 
were organized, trained, and well armed. Charles III might still 
have preferred to stay out of the war, but his entry in 1779 was 
not, as in 1761, the desperate act of a poorly prepared power. 
Long before he signed an alliance with the French in June, the 
two powers had worked out their strategy which depended for its 
success on striking the enemy simultaneously in Europe and 
America on a half dozen fronts, while the French sustained and 
increased their direct military support to the North American 
rebels. In late summer, their combined forces laid siege to Gi- 
braltar and prepared to cross the English channel, and on Septem- 
ber 15 the Campeche coast guard and forces from Fort Bacalar 
struck at Belize while Admiral d’Estaing laid siege to Savannah.1 
The French admiral expected to force the immediate surrender 
of the city and then to join other French forces in the Lesser 
Antilles where they would divert the British navy from Jamaica 
and give the Spanish a free hand on the Central American coast. 
But unexpected events spoiled the plan of attack so badly that 
the allies themselves were thrown on the defensive. Gibraltar kept 
thousands of Spanish forces pinned down indefinitely, high winds 
held up the invasion of England, and Admiral d’Estaing was forced 
to raise the siege of Savannah after six weeks. Far from being 
diverted to the east, the British navy at the Jamaica Station was 
ready to sail west to whatever point Sir Peter Parker, the com- 
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mandant, or John Dalling, the governor of Jamaica (1777-1781), 
chose to direct it. 

Dalling was well suited for his role of wartime governor. Like 
Oliver Cromwell, he had a Western Design, and the Spanish decla- 
ration of war in June gave him the opportunity to execute it. He 
would sever the Spanish empire at the San Juan river and Lake 
Nicaragua.? To accomplish this, he had a good-sized navy and 
hundreds of infantry at his disposal. ‘The naval station had been 
greatly improved under the guiding hand of Adm. George Rodney 
in the early 1770's and young naval officers like Commodore John 
Luttrell or the fiery Irishman, Lt. Edward Marcus Despard, or 
the brilliant Capt. Horatio Nelson, not yet out of his teens, stood 
ready to carry out any or all of his wildest expansionist dreams. 
Spanish ‘Town also swarmed with troops and able infantry officers 
such as the Loyal Irish Corps commanded by Capt. William Dal- 
rymple, and the Royal American Foot Regiment commanded 
by Lt. Col. Stephen Kemble. Kemble was presently serving in 
North America, but his able assistant, Capt. John Polson, was 
anxious to prove his ability. 

Although Dalling longed to invade Nicaragua, he learned in 
early September that a Spanish attack on Belize was imminent. 
He must check the enemy there before he could get on with the 
more important matter. Thus on September 8 he dispatched naval 
forces for the Bay settlement: Luttrell, in command of three frig- 
ates and a schooner sailed by way of Black River, where he was 
to pick up supplies and reinforcements; a second relief expedition 
consisting of two frigates and a brigantine, sailed direct for the 
Bay.* But neither got there soon enough to save all the colonists. 

On September 15, Lt. Col. José Rosado, the commandant at 
Fort Bacalar attacked logwood cutters on the Rio Hondo, north 
of Belize and on the same day invested and captured St. George’s 
Cay, which the Baymen had fortified. But here Rosado paused; 
he expected reinforcements from Havana for the main assault on 
Belize. While he waited, the three ships dispatched by Dalling 
appeared on the horizon, and Rosado chose to withdraw, taking 
with him three hundred prisoners.* 

The rescuers found the Baymen in a state of fury, for the pris- 
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oners included women and children who were forced to make the 
long march to Mérida. But revenge was not now possible. The 
Baymen decided to withdraw to Roatan with their families. Dall- 
ing’s relief expedition began the evacuation that same day. The 
first contingent reached New Port Royal on Roatan (unfortified 
since 1748) the next day, September 16, just as Luttrell arrived 
from Black River. 

Luttrell was keenly disappointed; he craved action and he found 
the English in retreat. Perhaps he could strike at the Spanish else- 
where. The Baymen were not only eager to attack but knew where 
it might be profitable to do so; at Santo Tomas, where the register 
ships often lay at anchor. That week Luttrell laid in supplies, 
helped in the evacuation by sending the schooner Racehorse to 
Belize, and took on some pilots who knew their way through the 
reefs of the Gulf of Honduras. 

On September 22, his expedition was ready. Luttrell had a crew 
of about two hundred fifty men, and his three frigates carried a 
total of one hundred ten cannon.® With this fleet, he believed he 
could give a good account of himself, whatever coast-guard vessels 
came out to face him. Santo Tomas, however, proved a distinct 
disappointment; empty warehouses greeted the invaders, for the 
register ships were lying under the shadow of Fort Omoa. Galvez’s 
orders in August had been prescient. 

Luttrell apparently had only a vague idea of Fort Omoa, for he 
now sent the lieutenant in charge of one of his frigates to make a 
reconnaissance of the fort to determine whether he dare attack it. 
‘The lieutenant could hardly have approached close enough to get 
much idea of its size and strength. The Spanish guards saw no 
ships on the horizon on September 23. The lieutenant returned to 
Santo Tomas to report that the fort was weakly defended and prob- 
ably would strike colors at any show of force. The next day, Sep- 
tember 24, Luttrell sailed toward the fort and came within sight of 
it in a few hours. 

From the ramparts, the new commandant Simén Desnaux 
watched anxiously, possibly reflecting on the wisdom of having 
volunteered to take charge at this critical time. He had just arrived 
that day, which was not because of any dalliance on his part; he 


San Pedro Sula, but of the approximately two hundred fifty 
soldiers, less than a hundred were regulars, and most of the mili- 
tiamen had never been tested in battle. Many of the rank and file 
of the militia, moreover, were not enthusiastic volunteers thirsting 
to win honor and glory in the name of Charles III; on the con- 
trary, they had been dragooned to serve at the ‘graveyard of Hon- 
duras,” and both their loyalty and their courage were questionable. 
Still he had good artillerymen, and in spite of the rust that slowly, 
relentlessly, made the cannon unserviceable, he had forty-one 
pieces in good condition, including some forty-eight-pounders 
mounted on the seaside wall. Grimly, Desnaux prepared for a 
siege, ordered the Negroes to bring in chickens, bananas, and rum 
so that the troops could stay behind their guns, watching and 
waiting.’ Perhaps the thought crossed his mind that an attack could 
come at the same time from the landward side, a possibility that 
was especially dangerous, for the invaders, unchecked by the dry 
moat, could charge the walls with their scaling ladders. He posted 
some lookouts, or possibly reinforced some already established 
positions, about two miles to the east. 

At dawn on September 25, the three ships had drawn closer, and 
as the lead ship drew within range of the big cannon, Desnaux 
commanded an artilleryman to open fire.* Luttrell must have been 
discouraged by the sound, although the shot fell short of its mark. 
The Spanish commandant watched as the ship veered off its course 
and sailed out of range, the two other ships falling in line behind 
it. Desnaux’s first crisis had passed, but he was not so sanguine as 
to believe it was his last. Two days later, he sent a messenger to the 
capital urging Galvez to begin his march with the main body of 
troops, who were to take part in the general offensive on the coast 
(now interrupted by Rosado’s failure at Belize), without a mo- 
ment’s delay. But the road was long and large armies move slowly. 

As Luttrell moved down coast, bound for Black River, he met 
another British officer, who like himself, was supposed to rein- 
force the Baymen against an expected Spanish attack. Captain 
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long road from the capital in nineteen days.® Was he prepared to 
meet an attack? Reserve troops had already been brought up from 
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Dalrymple, who was bound for Belize with two hundred fifty 
troops of the Loyal Irish Corps, was even further behind events 
than Luttrell had been, and like the commodore, he was chagrined 
to learn that the Spanish had administered a humiliating, if partial, 
defeat on the Baymen. One attack deserved another, was Dalrym- 
ple’s thought; he and Luttrell easily reached a meeting of the minds. 

Within the next ten days they planned and prepared for a com- 
bined land-and-sea assault on Fort Omoa. Neither had authority 
from Dalling to make the attack, but as Dalrymple said later: “I 
always thought a military expedition meant military action.’® 
They decided that Dalrymple would return to Black River for 
supplies and reinforcements, while Luttrell would enlist support 
on Roatan from the Baymen, who would be only too happy to 
accommodate him. Dalrymple was not opposed by Superintendent 
Lawrie, who furnished him two hundred small arms, ammunition, 
and some scaling ladders. A number of the Shoremen were eager 
to join the expedition, and about a hundred Sambo-Miskitos and 
Caribs were more than willing. The Carib Juan de Dios Robleto 
must have put a sharp edge on his machete, thinking of the Span- 
iards who had treacherously imprisoned his uncle, Carlos Matias 
Yarrince, only last year.1° At New Port Royal, Luttrell recruited 
a number of Baymen and acquired a half dozen or so ships to help 
convoy the troops." 

Dalrymple and Luttrell mustered their combined forces at 
Trujillo in early October; between them, they had about seven 
hundred fifty men, and a fleet of twelve ships, including Luttrell’s 
frigates, Dalrymple’s war sloop, Porcupine, and various transports 
and schooners. The fleet left ‘Trujillo on October 10, and six days 
later, the ground forces, totalling about five hundred men, were 
put ashore at Puerto de Caballos, perhaps ten miles from Fort 
Omoa. The plan was to begin a simultaneous attack from the land- 
side and the seaside, thus catching the Spanish between two fires. 
Luttrell easily reached his destination first, drawing within sight 
of the fort at dawn on the sixteenth. 

For the second time in three weeks, Commandant Desnaux 
found himself watching from the ramparts as enemy ships ap- 
peared on the horizon. This time, however, the situation looked 
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more ominous: four times as many ships, which must be carrying 
forces much superior to his own. At once, he dispatched a messen- 
ger to Nueva Guatemala, with 45,000 pesos of royal funds that 
were waiting shipment to Spain.'? Perhaps he sensed the fort was 
doomed; surely some of the soldiers did, for desertions on a small 
scale began at once. Desnaux ordered a general muster, on pain 
of death for failure to respond. 

A few hours later, probably about midmorning, Desnaux re- 
ceived still worse news: the enemy was also coming by land and the 
advance guards had been driven back to the fort. Dalrymple’s 
forces had left Puerto de Caballos at dawn, sloshing through the 
mangrove swamps in a march that Dalrymple called “unlike any 
ever made by European troops;” but the Sambo-Miskitos, who 
were about as much at home in the salt lagoons as the turtles and 
sharks, moved swiftly out ahead, thirsting for the first kill, eager 
to give the “English gentlemen” a demonstration of their courage 
and ferocity. It was they who flushed the Spanish advance guards 
and sent them fleeing to the fort to warn Desnaux that he must 
face the enemy from two directions. 

Desnaux acted swiftly. He ordered the inhabitants of the town 
of Omoa, just to the east, to withdraw at once to the protection of 
the fort, and he assigned a detachment of musketeers to occupy 
huts in the town and harass the invaders. It was even more im- 
portant to hold the hill to the south to prevent the enemy from 
defilading the fort. Here he assigned a detachment of fifty Negro 
slaves. 

These precautions bought time, but little else. Dalrymple was 
held up by musket fire from the town and the hill, and Luttrell 
lay outside of cannon range, waiting for Dalrymple to begin an 
attack. The captain suffered the harassment but a single day; on 
the seventeenth he called for volunteers to dislodge the enemy 
from the hill. Some English, but even more Sambo-Miskitos, of- 
fered their services, and this mixed force charged the hill, and 
drove the Negroes back to the fort; the attackers lost only one man. 
Later the same day, Dalrymple had the town set afire to drive out 
the snipers, while Luttrell, watching from the bay, opened up on 
the fort with his guns while landing part of his troops to the west. 
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Desnaux replied with his twenty-four-pounders, and a brisk artil- 
lery duel continued for four hours. Meanwhile, Luttrell’s men 
landed, unloaded some artillery, and in spite of the loss of seven 
men, mounted the guns on carriages and pushed them to the top 
of the hill. 

The British were now in a strong position, and on the eighteenth 
they submitted the fort to a cross fire from the hill and Luttrell’s 
frigates, but Desnaux continued to fire back and gave no sign of 
ending resistance. A few huts within musket range of the fort had 
been left unburned, and Dalrymple now ordered several soldiers 
to occupy them. From this new, closer vantage point, the English 
could fire through the embrasures with occasionally telling effect. 
More than one body of a Spanish soldier was flung over the wall 
by the besieged. But this was too slow, this picking away at the 
garrison; it might take weeks, and in the meantime reinforcements 
could arrive from Guatemala. On the night of the eighteenth, 
Dalrymple planned to bring the fort to terms at dawn, while 
Desnaux dispatched a last messenger urging Galvez to hasten to 
his relief.18 

Stealth was important; surprise paramount. In the dim light of 
early morning, one hundred fifty men, armed with muskets, cut- 
lasses, and swords, and carrying scaling ladders, crouched, awaiting 
the whispered watchword: ‘Fix Bayonets.” At the order, “Britons 
strike home,” they crept forward silently. At first they were not 
seen by the Spanish guards, who paced the ramparts nervously, 
watching, stopping, calling softly: “; Alerto! ; alerto!” Suddenly, as 
the invaders moved nearly under the high walls, a guard saw them. 
Inside the doomed fort, drums thundered, men shouted and leaped 
to their posts or dived through sally ports to safety. The invaders 
broke into a run; a ladder carried by a half-dozen men was flung 
against the wall, only to be splintered by a cannon ball that killed 
one and wounded the others. But there were other ladders. Soon 
the English reached the ramparts and were locked in hand-to-hand 
fighting with the Spanish. Inside the fort, turmoil reigned; officers 
shouted conflicting orders, men panicked, and Desnaux, exhausted 
from forty-eight hours of vigilance, stumbled to his feet and tried 
to bring some semblance of organized resistance. But this was 
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impossible. ‘The English were supremely confident: one sailor 
even offered a cutlass to an unarmed Spanish officer. At least a 
hundred Spanish troops deserted during the attack, and thirty were 
killed before Desnaux surrendered.'® 

Dalrymple accepted the keys of the fort, but rejected Desnaux’s 
offer of 300,000 pesos as the price for a British withdrawal. Des- 
naux had no recourse but to turn over the garrison and the 
evacuees from the town of Omoa to Dalrymple. These prisoners, 
numbering 365, were then sent to Santo ‘Tomas, or perhaps sub- 
sequently to another place, for exchange. The British also captured 
two register ships whose cargoes were worth 3,000,000 pesos.*® No 
wonder Dalrymple was elated; he now felt the victory he had just 
won was a foregone conclusion from the beginning. “The British 
displayed that valour which is their known characteristic,” he as- 
sured his superior at Spanish ‘Town. He then sat down to wait for 
orders. 

Three days earlier, Galvez had left Nueva Guatemala, at the 
head of a thousand-man force that included a batallion of regulars 
and several militia companies.’7 In one sense, he was making a 
historic march, the first time in Central American history that a 
force of this size moved toward the coast in what was supposed to 
be the great offensive, so often planned since the days of Pedro 
Rivera, and so often poorly executed or postponed. The troops 
made fairly good time, for he knew that the English might attack 
Omoa, but he had received no word since Desnaux’s report of the 
three ships that appeared and departed on September 24-25. Just 
when or where he met the messenger from Omoa bringing word 
of the disaster is not certain; average marching time would place 
the meeting at or near Quezailica toward the end of October. 

Fort Omoa had fallen to the enemy! Now, not only was the of- 
fensive impossible, but an equally successful attack on Fort In- 
maculada might mean the end of Central America as a Spanish 
province. Galvez’s time for greatness or ignominy had come in his 
sixty-ninth year. Immediately he ordered a rapid march, dispatched 
messengers to officials in all the main towns of Honduras and E] 
Salvador, possibly ordered the jails emptied in the latter province, 
and designated San Pedro Sula as the base for a counterattack."® 
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Still it was not possible to begin the assault immediately. His 
plans had not called for a concentration of troops at San Pedro 
Sula in the strength he now believed necessary, and it was Novem- 
ber 23 before his army moved out of the valley town for the coast. 
How many troops he now had is not clear, but apparently well 
over a thousand. They marched rapidly, Galvez dragging his 
gouty leg over the rough ground without protest. On November 
26, they dug in, just out of cannon range, and began to inch for- 
ward in perpendicular trenches, laboriously constructed and 
crossed every hundred yards or so by horizontal ones to give cover- 
age for the next advance. Vauban’s sapping methods were now 
standard tactics with European-trained forces. It was now Dal- 
rymple’s turn to face an invader, and he trained the big artillery 
on the advancing troops; but there was little to fire at. “Shoot! Pll 
make you waste your powder,” Galvez is supposed to have said, in 
between proposals for surrender made daily after the twenty- 
sixth.!® 

But Dalrymple was much luckier than Desnaux. He had ships 
in which to flee the lost cause, and his actions suggest that Dalling 
had ordered him to abandon the fort if invested by strong Span- 
ish forces. Omoa had little value for the British, except possibly 
for its bargaining power in a final settlement. On November 28, 
Dalrymple quietly slipped away to Jamaica with his troops,?° and 
the next day, Captain General Galvez triumphantly reoccupied 
Fort Omoa. 

The victory was of incalculable importance for the raw Central 
American troops who had driven out the feared and seemingly 
invincible English. They exulted, while promotions and rum 
were handed out liberally. Galvez had saved Omoa, had elevated 
the title of captain general of Guatemala to a new and inspiring 
significance; he well deserved his promotion to brigadier. The 
aura of victory still surrounded him when he led his troops in 
January to Nicaragua to meet a new and still more serious im- 
pending crisis. But all Central America rejoiced for the great vic- 
tory at Omoa; all, that is, except Desnaux who had to suffer a long 
and shameful trial, for he had gambled with fate and lost. In war, 
unfortunately, there is no substitute for victory. 
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THE BATTLE FOR NICARAGUA 


Of all Central American provinces, Nicaragua had always claimed 
priority for English interests. Here the Shoremen had first settled 
on the Mosquito Coast, and here the buccaneers had made some of 
their most infamous raids. Although Fort Inmaculada still barred 
the water route into the lake plains, as it had since buccaneering 
days, English dreams, ambitions, and illusions about Nicaragua 
were little discouraged by the presence of that bastion. ‘The frus- 
trated invasion of 1762, in fact, seemed to sustain general opinion 
that the fort was weak, a moldering dungeon in the jungle waiting 
to be pushed over; after all, the sergeant had handed over the keys, 
and the miraculous exploits of Rafaela Herrera were not apt to 
be repeated. 

In the passing years, what Nicaragua signified had undergone an 
inflation in English minds. The buccaneers thought only of loot. 
The Shoremen wanted trade, which they obtained in limited ways 
by contraband, but they were certain that illicit trade by means 
of the Wanks or the Bluefields rivers, or more rarely up the San 
Juan to the fort, only gave them access to the poor fringe of a 
richly productive area beyond. Trade should be extended into 
this rich interior region, especially since friendly Indians living 
between the coast and the lake plains were eager to help their 
friends, the English. The historian Long recaptured this dream in 
his work, published in 17474, in which after extolling the riches 
of Nicaragua, he concluded: 


This fully points out the vast advantages of extending our inter- 
course, by means of these friendly Indians, to the confines of the 
Nicaragua lake, which opens to us a most lucrative trade, in which we 
can have no rival, and from which all the power of Spain cannot ex- 
clude us, secured as it would be by the natural barriers of the 
country, and the support of so numerous a body of the native In- 
dians, who are implaccable enemies to the Spaniards, and fast allies 
to the English.?1 


By this time, however, Nicaragua had taken on a much greater 
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significance in London and Spanish Town. The whole West was 
caught up in a frenzy of canal-digging that offered unlimited 
horizons for the expansion of waterborne commerce; few places 
in the world offered more exciting possibilities than Nicaragua. 
Englishmen, including Shoremen, knew little about Spanish Nica- 
ragua, but this was unimportant; on the contrary, a certain amount 
of ignorance is almost indispensable for the greatest dreams, and 
it mattered little that no all-water route linked the two oceans as 
some Englishmen believed. Dalling was caught up in all these 
visions: he though “rich Cartago” (actually the poorest provincial 
capital in Central America) promised much booty, that Nicaragua 
was a rich province, and that the seizure of the lake and the Pacific 
Coast would follow an invasion up the San Juan as surely as the 
digging of a canal would follow the British conquest.?* 

The Spanish threat at Belize had delayed his plans, and Dal- 
rymple’s unauthorized capture of Omoa probably added a compli- 
cation that delayed them still further. But by January 1780 he was 
free to organize the great invasion, the first important attempt at 
British expansion in the western Caribbean since the days of 
Cromwell. Dalling’s plans called for a blockade of the San Juan 
river, which would leave troops free to attack Fort Inmaculada 
without fear of being cut off from the rear. After the conquest of 
the fort, which Dalling believed would be especially easy for 
“thousands of Indians were waiting to rise up and join the in- 
vaders,” the British troops would invade across the lake, seize 
islands, fortify Ometepe, and ultimately force the surrender of 
Granada and Leén. How much territory he planned to occupy 
is not clear; perhaps only a canal zone would be claimed by the 
magnanimous victors. For the next several months Dalling worked 
feverishly, enthusiastically, mustering and arming troops, desig- 
nating commanders, and printing manifestos to be distributed 
among the wild Caribs. 

To lead the invasion, Dalling selected Polson, captain of the 
First Battalion, Sixtieth Foot Regiment. Polson now had his great 
opportunity, a splendid and unexpected one for a captain, which 
was threatened when Lieutenant Colonel Kemble arrived from 
North America in January. But Kemble, commander of the Six- 
tieth Foot, graciously declined to disappoint the junior officer. 
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Between then and March, Polson assembled a force of about a 
thousand men, made up of components of his own regiment, the 
Seventy-ninth (Royal Liverpool Volunteers), and the Loyal Irish 
Corps. He was to be supported by a contingent, under separate 
command, of about two hundred sailors, and by Sambo-Miskitos 
and Black River volunteers arranged for by Dalling. The troops 
from the Shore were expected to join Polson at the mouth of the 
San Juan.”* 

The expedition left Port Royal on March 4,** bearing Dalling’s 
dream of expanding the British empire by erasing the Nicaraguan 
frontier. It carried other dreams, too: those of the bold Despard 
who sailed as Chief Engineer, who would become the hero of the 
San Juan campaign, and who would end his life on the gallows in 
London; and those of the supremely courageous Horatio Nelson, 
now a captain in command of the frigate Hinchinbrook, who 
would face death as coolly on the San Juan, his first campaign, as 
he would years later at Trafalgar, his last. 

The squadron reached the mouth of the San Juan about March 
14. None of the vessels, except the Hinchinbrook, could pass the 
shallow bar of any of the arms; Nelson disembarked his sailors on 
a small island in the lower San Juanillo,”> the westernmost arm. 
For approximately the next two weeks, Polson directed the un- 
loading of ships, and threw up some sandbag breastworks. During 
this time, Superintendent Lawrie arrived with about eighty Shore- 
men and four hundred Sambo-Miskitos led by the young King 
George, solidly in the British camp since 1778.25 Among the In- 
dians were chiefs who had dined with the governor of Costa Rica, 
or had signed the “‘treaty of friendship and trade,” with Jeremiah 
Terry two years before: Admiral Delce of Pearl lagoon, Duke 
Isaac of the Cabo, and Gov. Colville Breton of 'Tuapi lagoon. The 
English needed them now. Their dugouts maneuvered well in 
swift water; their machetes could be counted on in hand-to-hand 
fighting. They fitted well, these transformed Sumus, into the pro- 
gram of imperial expansion. 

On March 28, Polson started upriver; he now commanded only 
about six hundred men including an unknown number of Sambo- 
Miskitos; the rest of the troops stayed at the river mouth. ‘The 
twenty-two pirogues moved upstream without incident for the 
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next twelve days, coming upon the Spanish redoubt, the Plata- 
forma, on Bartola Island, on April g. It was lightly defended by 
about sixteen men and five stonethrowers.?? The Spanish held up 
the invasion for three hours. Finally Nelson volunteered to 
“board” the island; heading a mixed force of sailors and Sambo- 
Miskitos in fifteen pirogues, he bore down on the redoubt so 
swiftly that only two of the defenders escaped.?* They fled eight 
miles upstream to warn the commandant. Meanwhile, the English 
rested in preparation for the main attack. 

At Fort Inmaculada three hours earlier, Commandant Juan de 
Ayssa had heard rockets exploding, saw black smoke billowing 
above the green canopy of the rain forest. This signal, the only 
instant warning possible in the jungle, announced that his hour 
of trial, like Desnaux’s, had come. At once, he sent word to Galvez 
at Granada, sent his wife and some of the other dependents back 
to safety, and burned the thatched huts outside the fort (Omoa 
had been a grim lesson).”® His situation was far from hopeless; with 
two hundred seventy men, he had more than double the normal 
garrison strength, and he had a good reserve supply of munitions, 
muskets, cannonballs, and powder. With these he could hold out 
a long time, surely long enough to permit reinforcements to arrive 
from Granada. What was not in good supply, and could not be, 
was water. The fort still depended on access to the river for its 
vitally necessary water supply, which could be no greater than 
Ayssa now made it, filling every available jar. This would last 
several days, and the jars could always be filled, unless the enemy 
proved unusually vigilant, or entrenched himself too close to the 
river. 

On the ninth and the tenth, the Spanish soldiers waited tensely 
behind their guns; somewhere, beyond the range of their vision, 
the enemy also watched and waited, planning his next move. On 
the eleventh, Ayssa probably entertained the fleeting hope that the 
British had withdrawn; he sent out a patrol, which soon came 
running back to the fort. They had surprised the enemy, tugging 
some big artillery to the top of a nearby hill. Perhaps he could 
frighten them off before it was too late. Ayssa ordered the artillery- 
men to open fire on the hill, behind which the enemy was still 
concealed.*° ‘The battle for Nicaragua had begun, and the frontier, 
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which had suffered bloody Indian raids and disastrous buccaneer- 
ing attacks, now faced the supreme crisis of its history. 

After a brief rest, Polson had advanced warily upriver from 
Bartola island; his first glimpse of Fort Inmaculada dashed his 
hopes for a sudden attack and an escalade, as Nelson, doubtless 
confident after his exploit at the plataforma, recommended. “I 
found the fort a place of greater strength than it was supposed,” 
Polson wrote Governor Dalling later, “and had to invest it with 
artillery.”*! There was no help for it; the artillery was wrestled 
up the steep embankment of the river first to one position, then 
another, as the Spanish artillerymen found the right trajectory. 

‘The cannonade that opened the battle on the eleventh set the 
pattern of conflict for the next eighteen days. Both sides kept up a 
bombardment during the daytime, firing away their dwindling 
supply of cannonballs, each commander probably hoping that 
closer engagement would prove unnecessary. There were few 
casualties. Polson was more cautious than Dalrymple had been, 
less confident in daring escalades, and less trusting in the skill and 
ferocity of the Miskitomen. On their part, they chafed at the in- 
activity, grew bored with the impersonal warfare of big machines, 
and resented Polson’s ordering them to dig trenches or recover 
cannonballs. Many begin to drift downriver, leaving this unexci- 
ting English commander to his fate.** 

While the English were investing Fort Inmaculada, the warning 
party sent by Commandant Ayssa reached Granada, where Captain 
General Galvez had established his headquarters. Since his arrival 
in Nicaragua on February 22, Galvez had tightened defenses at 
Granada, organized a patrol on Lake Nicaragua, and furnished 
logistical support to Ayssa at the fort.8 He commanded, in short, 
a rear echelon where he did not expect to find himself face-to-face 
with the enemy, as he had at Omoa. That the British planned to 
ascend the San Juan, he was well aware, but Spanish plans called 
for interception of the British before they could reach the river.** 
He did not know that Spanish naval forces had been unable to 
blockade the Miskito Coast. 

The news that Fort Inmaculada was under siege aroused Galvez 
to instant action. Unlike his position on the road to Omoa, where 
he was faced with the necessity of recovering a fort at any cost, he 
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now faced the problem of forming a new line of defense, a new 
fortified frontier position, to halt the British if they captured Fort 
Inmaculada. With characteristic vigor, Galvez hastily mustered 
five hundred local militia and transported them in a makeshift 
squadron of sloops and schooners to the opposite end of the lake. 
Near the outflow where the lake sharply narrows to form the San 
Juan river, Galvez hurriedly threw up a huge stockade, one hun- 
dred yards in diameter, with double walls, and surrounded by a 
moat. He entrusted the construction to Pedro Bricio, a Spanish 
officer, who had little trouble getting work out of the militia: the 
fort could well mean their lives, the safety of their families, even 
the preservation of Nicaragua itself. They worked furiously; the 
fort was well toward completion by June. Its sixteen cannon com- 
manded the narrow outlet, and in the lake itself, Galvez anchored 
a row of schooners armed with light cannon.*® The enemy would 
not pass these defenses easily. The stockade, called Fort San Carlos 
in honor of Charles III, now formed a second line of defense. Al- 
though Galvez was unable to get supplies through to Ayssa, for 
Polson had already posted guards upriver from the fort in anticipa- 
tion of Spanish reinforcements, he was prepared to defend Nicara- 
gua on this new frontier, far from the cities; here, if necessary, he 
would defend to the last man. 

In the meantime at Fort Inmaculada, the fusilade continued, 
with the English on the hill firing a mainly ineffective volley of 
twelve-pound shot. But only nine Spanish soldiers had been killed 
by April 17, after eight days of firing.** By this time, Polson was 
worried; he was nearly out of shot; moreover, his provisions were 
running low, and supplies came slowly and in inadequate amounts 
from the reserve camp at the mouth of the San Juan. His situation 
made closer investment a necessity. On April 19, under cover of an 
artillery barrage, the English crawled forward and dug a new 
trench. Ayssa, much alarmed at this maneuver and with only sixty- 
eight cannonballs left, dispatched three Negroes to Granada to 
ask Galvez for help; for hours he watched anxiously upriver, and 
was finally relieved to see the burst of black powder on the horizon, 
the signal that the messengers had got past the English outposts. 
The artillery duel continued on April 20 and for the two following 
days, apparently because the Miskitos recovered Spanish cannon- 
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balls and fired them back (the defenders proved this by marking 
them). It is likely, too, that Polson received some munitions from 
downriver, 

On April 23, Polson ordered an assault force to capture the 
small commandant’s quarters that was attached to the main fort 
on the side next to the river.*? Polson had the gunners shower the 
fort with shells (Ayssa thought the main assault would surely fol- 
low), and under this iron canopy, the assault force fought their 
way into the room, whose defenders retreated into the main fort. 
But the English were disappointed to learn that possession of the 
room gave them no immediate military advantage; still they made 
the Spanish situation desperate for another reason: from here they 
could pick off the soldiers who went to the river for water. Ayssa 
knew he must dislodge the enemy from here or he would soon be 
forced to surrender. The next day, Spanish soldiers armed with 
machetes drove the English out. But this was Ayssa’s last desperate 
effort to stave off defeat. 

On April 26, Polson unleashed the remaining Sambo-Miskitos 
who gleefully hurled themselves on the defenders and recaptured 
the quarters. The Spanish garrison was now doomed. That night, 
Ayssa cut the water ration to a half-glass per soldier; there was none 
for the women. Sweltering, parched, the soldiers begged Ayssa the 
next day to let them try for water at any cost: “We'd rather die 
at the hands of the enemy than from thirst.”** But this would be 
suicidal; Ayssa refused. He endured another twenty-four hours, 
vainly hoping for relief. None came. 

He could hold out no longer: the chapel was crowded with the 
wounded, the supply of medicine was exhausted, and the troops 
were too weak from lack of water to man their posts. On April 28, 
as Polson considered demanding surrender, Ayssa hoisted the white 
flag. Fort Inmaculada had fallen. 

The two commanders agreed on the formal terms of surrender 
the next day. At four o’clock that afternoon, with drums beating 
and flag flying, about two hundred Spanish soldiers marched out 
of the fort. Thirty-seven of the defenders had been killed, and only 
nine of the attackers. Polson reported the victory to Dalling on 
April 30, modestly taking little credit for himself: ‘Nearly every 
gun fired was aimed either by Nelson or Despard.’’*® But Nelson 
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had already departed down river four days before, seriously ill 
from fever and dysentery; Despard, first in the attack and in the 
scouting to Lake Nicaragua, would be almost the last to leave the 
fort. 

Dalling was elated on receiving Polson’s letter: “On the reduc- 
tion of the important fort and post on the River St. John’s, I must 
sincerely congratulate you,’ he wrote to Kemble on May 27.*° 
Kemble was now commander-in-chief, with his command post at 
the river mouth. Dalling added: “It must necessarily lead to other 
objects with a facility that must even surprise ourselves.” The first 
great objective had been accomplished; the first frontier line had 
been breached. Behind the second line, where Nicaraguan militia 
were now throwing up a new fort, lay the lakes, the cities, and the 
Pacific. 

Polson sent most of the two hundred thirty-five prisoners down 
river on May 3 in fourteen dugouts, escorted by several Miskito 
chiefs; about twenty of the prisoners, including some women and 
children, were retained at the fort as servants. The Miskitos and 
their prisoners reached the mouth of the San Juan three days later, 
and Kemble put the prisoners aboard the transport Venus on May 
17, bound for Santiago de Cuba.*! 

Except for very few, both the prisoners and their guards were 
to meet a tragic fate.*? For unknown reasons, the Venus took a 
southerly route for Santiago de Cuba, coasting to Cartagena and 
after looping around, headed for the eastern end of Cuba through 
the passage between Jamaica and Saint-Domingue. Long before 
the transport reached its destination, somewhere between the 
South American coast and Jamaica, it hit heavy storms, was unable 
to make headway, and the pilot finally struck back for the San 
Juan river. But the delay caused a terrible shortage of provisions, 
which resulted in the death from scurvy of fifty-five prisoners and 
seventeen English sailors. The worst was yet to come. 

The Venus reached the San Juan camp on July 4, where the 
prisoners were put off pending new arrangements. More of them 
died in the six weeks that followed; finally on August 17, the sur- 
vivors were again embarked for Cuba. It was now approaching the 
height of the hurricane season. The ship probably put in at Jama- 
ica en route, but on December 29, 1780, when it finally reached 
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Batabano bay, Cuba, from seventy-five to ninety per cent of the 
prisoners had died from scurvy or thirst. Death, as usual, was im- 
partial; most of the English sailors also perished. The real tragedy 
of the fall of Fort Inmaculada was not on the frontier, but the sea. 

Kemble, the commander in charge at San Juan harbor, was re- 
garded by Dalling as the most capable officer available to bring 
the Nicaragua campaign to completion. Although Kemble arrived 
at Jamaica from New York after the Polson expedition was organ- 
ized, and, as previously mentioned, had generously declined to 
deprive Polson of his command, he was soon placed by Dalling in 
charge of reserve forces to be stationed at the mouth of the river 
and to be deployed as circumstances might warrant. Kemble had 
sailed from Port Royal on April 10 in command of about five 
hundred men, many of them Jamaica Volunteers; he landed at the 
harbor about ten days later.** 

Kemble, a,native of New Brunswick, N. J., and a forty-year-old 
bachelor, was the model of a dedicated soldier. He was ambitious, 
tough, and intelligent, and he suffered from neither divided loyal- 
ties nor interests. He could concentrate on the job at hand, but 
unlike Nelson, he had a keen scent for lost causes, and martyrdom 
in their behalf did not appeal to his practical mind. 

Since Polson had successfully accomplished his part of the 
Nicaragua campaign, Kemble was free to take charge of the next 
operation, the seizure of the lake, then of Granada and Leén. He 
left the harbor on May 8 and a week later arrived at Polson’s 
camp, near the fort.“ 

Kemble spent the next month in reconnoitering the terrain 
between his camp and the lake and in drawing maps to be used 
during the attack he expected to make in the near future. Mean- 
while he waited, vainly as it turned out, for reinforcements. Al- 
though he considered attacking even without them rather than 
rot in his jungle camp, the discovery made by Despard on June 13 
ended any such desperate plan. Five hundred Spanish soldiers in 
a large stockade guarded the entrance to the lake. There was no 
choice but to wait. 

While he waited, his troops starved and sickened and died, at 
first only a few each week, then a few daily; by July the death 
rate was from six to eight a day. Supplies dwindled; Kemble cut 
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daily rations to six ounces of pork and a quart of corn. Sometimes, 
when a supply ship from downriver failed to arrive, there was 
nothing to eat except bananas and roast monkey. ‘Toward the end 
of July, Kemble reported to Dalling that he had less than seventy 
troops fit for duty. “Even these,” he said, ‘‘cannot stand six hours’ 
duty. They are without shoes or stockings, their limbs are swollen 
to an enormous size, and fountains of water issue from their legs, 
feet, and thighs, attended by fluxes.”’*° To make matters worse, the 
rains began, and the miserable garrison waited, shivering from 
fever and dampness, in their jungle camp. ‘The smell of death and 
lost causes was everywhere; Kemble sniffed the air and departed 
down river on July 31, leaving Sir Alexander Keith in charge. 

Perhaps his departure was justified. Dalling had already author- 
ized him on June gg to blow up the fort and withdraw if he found 
himself stopped at the lake.*® Since he did not carry this out, it 
seems probable that Kemble believed he would serve best by ex- 
pediting reinforcements from the lower river. But he found on his 
arrival there early in August that he could do next to nothing. He 
waited, and around him was the smell of death. As in the camp 
upriver, so here, soldiers were dying. Sticks protruded from the 
lonely sand dunes, bearing scraps of paper that announced a name, 
a rank, and a death date. The history of the siege at Cartagena, of 
British soldiers and rum in the tropics, was repeating itself. 

Meanwhile on Jamaica, Dalling, the incurable optimist, was still 
beaming. He had written Kemble on July 25 that he expected 
troops from England, by way of Barbados, to arrive soon. “I hope 
you are in command of the lake by this time,” he said hopefully, 
adding that he had not heard from him for six weeks." Dalling 
was indeed out of touch with the Nicaragua campaign. But Dall- 
ing’s plan depended for its success on the course of the naval war 
in the eastern Caribbean, and the tides were at last turning in favor 
of the Bourbon allies. The British were losing the war in North 
America, and the French and Spanish could now afford to divert 
large forces to the Caribbean. Jamaica was no longer a base for 
invasion of the mainland to the west; rumors of a powerful attack 
had thrown Dalling on the defensive. On August 10, he admitted 
as much to Kemble: 
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From the different reports received at home of an intended Invasion 
by the combined powers of France and Spain, from the vast Superior- 
ity of the Enemy’s Fleets to Windward, and from the many Fears 
Government at home are alarmed for the Safety of this IsLand—which 
I am ordered to consider as my primary object—and lastly, from the 
great delay the Troops have experienced in coming out, together 
with their very sickly Situation, I am afraid, let my Inclination be 
never so great to move down in force to your Assistance, that I shall 
not be able to effect it with that Dispatch the urgency of Matters may 
seem to acquire. . . . I would now, Sir, have you prepare, but with 
close Secrecy, for a retreat.48 


A week later, a resolution of the brigadiers at Kingston con- 
firmed Dalling’s decision. “Our immediate task is the safety of 
Jamaica, and recovery of the health of the army,” Brigs. George 
Garth and Archibald Campbell announced.*® They advised that 
the next attack up the San Juan must be made during the dry 
season, with a fleet of batteaux, shipped knocked down from Lon- 
don and assembled on the San Juan, and manned by Negroes who 
could stand hard labor in the humid climate. But if this was a 
tactical lesson learned from the San Juan campaign, it came too 
late. 

On September. 21, Kemble left for Bluefields, which was now 
made the English command post, leaving an eighteen-man detach- 
ment at the river mouth to shuttle supplies to the small garrison 
upriver. At Bluefields, he spent the next four months, with little 
to do but order the troops out for Sunday chapel “clean dressed, 
with side arms only, and marched from parade by the officer of the 
day,” and to review such court-martial sentences as “500 lashes for 
theft,”’ and ‘‘g00 lashes for drunkenness.’”’ Idle and bored, the 
troops were becoming demoralized.®° 

On the last day of the year, Capt. Tomas de Julia marched out 
of Fort San Carlos at the head of about two hundred Spanish 
troops.>! He was headed for Fort Inmaculada, but he did not ex- 
pect much resistance. By this time the Spanish had captured a 
number of Indians and mulattoes who had been in the British 
camps, and they knew of the terrible death rate, the sickness, and 
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the starvation. Fort Inmaculada was a “hospital for Spaniards but 
a graveyard for Englishmen.” 

While Julid moved down river, Despard, the chief engineer, was 
hacking away at the fort, preparing to blow it up and depart. Dall- 
ing had repeatedly authorized this, twice in November alone. But 
the engineer found this no easy task; he had probably set dozens 
of charges without completing its destruction when Julia’s forces 
appeared on the hill where Despard himself had once fired down 
on the fort. Julid was cautious; he probably had no idea how few 
English soldiers remained. He shelled the fort on January 3, but 
Despard and most of the garrison slipped away unobserved, prob- 
ably under cover of darkness. Julia reoccupied the fort the next 
day, taking six soldiers prisoners. ‘The recovery of the big frontier 
fort was thus as anticlimactic as the recovery of Omoa had been, 
but is was fully as important. The Nicaraguans were elated; they 
had returned to the old fort that had guarded their frontier for 
more than a hundred years, and the most formidable power in 
the world had failed to conquer them. Their morale reached new 
heights, and they were prepared as never before to follow Captain 
General Galvez, twice a military hero, to the coast in 1782. 

Thus ended the Nicaraguan campaign. The defeat was costly 
for the British. They probably did not lose four to five thousand 
men, as Gamez and Carrillo estimate, but they surely lost hun- 
dreds. The Jamaican colonists were said to have staked thousands 
of dollars on the success of Dalling’s plan, and this, too, was gone. 
The Spanish, on the other hand, had paid a terribly high price to 
defend their coast and frontier, but they had managed to survive 
the crisis.5* Twice they had been thrown on the defensive and had 
withstood the shock. Now, at last, the time had come for the 
campaign on the coast. 


TRUJILLO AND THE SPANISH COASTAL OFFENSIVE 
The British attacks on Omoa and Fort Inmaculada weakened 


but did not entirely disrupt the Spanish offensive on the coast 
planned by Charles III and his able minister of the Indies, José de 
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Galvez. As mentioned earlier, in September 1779 Spanish forces 
from Yucatan had captured some of the Baymen and driven out 
the rest. This attack was planned as the first step in a continuous 
advance down the coast to Black River and Bluefields, where naval 
forces from Campeche and Havana were to meet others from 
Cartagena and Portobello in a combined assault on the English 
and their Indian allies. At the same time, ground troops of the 
Central American army were to have marched to the coast to cut 
off escape into the interior. But as the events of 1779-1780 demon- 
strated, the British had seized the initiative after the attack on 
Belize. The great Spanish offensive had been held up by the unex- 
pected capture of Omoa, and the grave threat to Nicaragua di- 
verted the attention of Captain General Galvez and a large part of 
the Central American army to that critical province. Still a raid 
on Black River from Omoa was a distinct possibility, for some 
ships began to arrive at the fort soon after Galvez’s departure, and 
the commandant apparently knew that the Black River volunteers 
were leaving for the San Juan. The Spanish could not block the 
British invasion,** but they could possibly weaken it by attacking 
the poorly defended headquarters of Superintendent Lawrie. 

Soon after Captain General Galvez left Omoa for Nicaragua, 
the commandant of the fort, probably Félix Dominguez, organized 
an expedition whose first objective was to reoccupy Trujillo. The 
reoccupation, carried out during February or March, was the most 
important step taken in the Spanish coastal offensive since the 
establishment of Fort Omoa. This expedition, about which we 
have little information, quietly reoccupied the old port city, which 
had been abandoned a hundred fifty years before. As a result, the 
Spanish had an important base, the one Rivera suggested occupy- 
ing in 1737, within a short distance of Black River, the colonial 
capital of the Shore. 

In April, the commander at Trujillo directed an attack upon 
the weakly defended settlement. The Spanish apparently did not 
intend to occupy it, probably because they were not yet strong 
enough to defend themselves at three places on or near the coast, 
but they easily drove out the few inhabitants; the Shoremen fled 
by way of the salt lagoons to Roatan or the Cabo, and the Negro 
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slaves escaped into the open savanna.®® ‘The Spanish set the port 
town ablaze, destroyed sugar mills, and spiked the cannon. It was 
a Belize-type raid, destructive, punitive, but indecisive. 

When Dalling learned of the attack from one of the Shoremen 
at Roatan, he hurled angry threats at the governor of Honduras, 
who was innocent of any direct involvement: “That the poor and 
defenceless Settlement of ours on Black River should fall to the 
Spanish arms,” he wrote, “‘is not at all to be wondered at; but that 
the Spanish Commander should wreak his vengeance, Don Quixote 
Like, on houses and sugar mills, is not only astonishing but con- 
trary to Justice, and derogatory to the arms of Old Spain. How- 
ever, Sir, with all respect to you and to the European Spanish na- 
tion, be assured that for every house you burn, a village shall sub- 
mit to our flame; for every Village, a Town; and for every Town, 
if you have sufficient, a City.’”’6 

But he could only threaten. The English offensive was spent, 
and for the remainder of the year Dalling could do nothing but 
stand guard at Kingston against a possible Franco-Spanish assault. 
Soon after the Black River raid, the Shoremen under Maj. Richard 
Hoare, who had been driven out of Belize, returned to their 
burned settlement and began reconstruction. They doubtless lived 
with arms in hand, and with a precarious security for some months. 
But with the English retreat from the San Juan fort, the establish- 
ment of a command post at Bluefields, and the active support of 
Brigadier General Kemble, the Black River settlement soon en- 
joyed at least a fair amount of security.>" 

Meanwhile, Captain General Galvez, anticipating the British 
withdrawal from Fort Inmaculada, began final preparations in 
late 1780 for the general offensive on the coast. The situation had 
never seemed more promising: thousands of British troops were 
pinned down by the North American rebellion, which continued 
to gain strength in the following year. Galvez left nothing to 
chance. He reorganized the militia, brought battalions up to 
strength, reshuffled his key officers on the basis of performances 
demonstrated in Nicaragua, and worked out the last details for the 
march to the coast. Arms, supplies, and funds arrived from many 
sources, from Spain, Havana, Peru, and New Spain. The govern- 
ment at Lima, however, was soon faced with the great Indian 
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rebellion led by Tupac Amaru, and had little more aid to spare. 
New Spain, as for the whole Caribbean, was the main source of 
funds.®® Galvez had little trouble finding recruits. He was now 
approaching the height of his prestige and popularity; he had just 
been promoted field marshal for his successful defense of Nicara- 
gua and the Central Americans flocked to his standard. By the end 
of the year he had 15,000 troops ready for active duty, and as many 
more in reserve.°® 

Still the offensive did not begin till March 1782 more than a 
year after the reoccupation of Fort Inmaculada. The delay was 
partly explained by the need for careful coordination of widely 
separated forces. The various militia units were separated from 
one another by as much as a thousand miles, and the problem of 
marching to the coast at Black River to arrive at the same time as 
an expedition by sea from Trujillo had to be carefully thought 
out. But the attack was doubtless held up because Madrid once 
more resorted to diplomacy, hoping to acquire Gibraltar, the 
primary objective of Spanish foreign policy, while Great Britain 
was threatened with the loss of her Thirteen Colonies. According 
to Calderén Quijano, Spain would have sacrificed Fort Omoa, 
Puerto Rico, and Oran, and would have changed sides in the war, 
to recover this strategic point on the Iberian peninsula. But we 
need not debate here how much Spain would sacrifice for Gibral- 
tar, for the British were not interested. By the fall of 1781, Spain 
broke off conversations and unleashed the forces she had so long 
prepared. 

In Central America, thousands of militia marched to Trujillo, 
where an extensive fleet had gathered, made up of vessels from 
Campeche and Havana, from Cartagena and Portobello, and from 
Fort Omoa. In some measure, Trujillo was now to play the role 
envisioned by Pedro Rivera forty years earlier: a base for a sweep- 
ing attack on the Bay islands and the coast. According to plans, 
Galvez was first to attack the Bay islands, then to return to Trujillo 
and direct an attack on Black River. Meanwhile, a mixed force of 
Honduran, Salvadorean, and Nicaraguan militia were to march 
overland from Juticalpa on the Honduran frontier to Black River 
and cut off flight of the enemy. The old spirit of localism had at 
last vanished, however temporarily, in this offensive on the coast. 
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Militiamen from every province in the kingdom, except distant 
Costa Rica and Chiapas-Soconusco, now joined in a campaign 
“ike the crusades of 1856-57 against the Yankee filibuster.’ 

The failure to secure Gibraltar by diplomacy, and the winning 
of independence by the Americans at Yorktown in October, not 
only ended any withholding of the attack on the coast but made 
its prompt execution a necessity. The English would soon be free 
to reassign troops to the Caribbean, and all the advantage of an 
attack while England was preoccupied elsewhere would be lost. 
By January 1782, Captain General Galvez marched toward Omoa 
where ships would transport him to Trujillo, He was in command 
of from two to three thousand militia drawn from the Guate- 
malan provinces and the alcaldia mayor of San Salvador. He had 
able, experienced officers: José Joaquin de Nava, who had served 
as governor of Costa Rica and commandant of Fort San Carlos; 
Tomas de Julia, who had carried out the reoccupation of Fort 
Inmaculada; and especially the hard-bitten, gruff Col. José de 
Estacheria who had served as commandant of Fort San Carlos and 
governor of Nicaragua.® He was now Galvez’s second in command, 
and would succeed him as captain general in 1783 when the Crown 
authorized the great military hero to pick his successor. 

The old port city of Trujillo was crowded with Spanish troops 
in February and March. Captain General Galvez had arrived to 
add his forces to hundreds already there, and an armada of ships 
of all sizes had amassed in the spacious harbor. On the Honduran 
frontier, at Juticalpa, two lieutenant colonels were ready to march 
across the savanna for Black River, leading fifteen hundred militia- 
men. At last, Spanish forces were ready to move. 

The first objective was Roatan. Galvez left Trujillo on March 
14, commanding a twenty-ship fleet that carried forty cannon and 
about six hundred troops.** The old commander was probably 
confident. He had forces superior to any he could expect to meet 
on Roatan; he need fear no attack from any quarter. To the west, 
Belize was deserted; to the east, Trujillo with its large garrison 
under the command of the trustworthy Estacheria stood between 
him and Black River. 

His confidence was justified. Although Fort George, which pro- 
tected New Port Royal, was defended by twenty cannon, Roatan 
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had few white inhabitants. A year before, in response to an anxious 
plea for military aid, Brigadier Kemble had sent a hundred small 
arms from Bluefields but there were now few persons to use them. 
By far the majority of the inhabitants were Negro slaves who could 
not be armed, and who could not be expected to offer much re- 
sistance to the Spanish invasion. 

Thus the Spanish easily conquered Roatan. Galvez reached the 
bay at New Port Royal on March 15, and sent a messenger ashore 
under a flag of truce to demand surrender. When the English 
commander refused, Galvez ordered the frigates to begin firing 
early the next morning. The English commander returned the 
fire, and the two sides kept up a desultory fusilade the whole day. 
Karly on the seventeenth, the English surrendered. 

It had been almost a bloodless battle. The Spanish had suffered 
only six casualties: two men killed and four wounded. The Eng- 
lish casualties were still lighter: two Negro slaves killed. Galvez 
received an unreported number of prisoners, most of whom were 
Negro slaves, and dispatched them to Havana aboard a Spanish 
vessel. ‘The English were to be exchanged, the Negroes sold. 
Galvez then burned the town and dismantled the fort, taking the 
English cannon aboard his vessels. “The English establishment at 
Roatan has been destroyed,’ he notified his minister brother on 
March g0.% Three days later he was back in Trujillo where other 
troops were waiting to begin an attack on Black River. 

Galvez had already chosen the commanders for the Black River 
campaign. He selected Col. Ildefonso Domezain, the cadre officer 
who had come from Spain in the 1760's, and Josef Coquet, pre- 
sumably of French descent. The two commanders divided about 
fifteen hundred soldiers between them and left Trujillo in thir- 
teen ships that had been fitted out in Havana and Trinidad de 
Cuba by Joseph Solano, chief of squadron at the Havana naval 
station.» Domezain and Coquet planned to attack as soon as they 
received signals from ground forces, which were to have taken up 
positions near Pitt’s old settlement, sixteen miles upriver. But the 
infantry had met with unexpected resistance, and had become 
bogged down in torrential rains. 

During the first week of March, fifteen hundred militiamen had 
marched out of the little frontier village of Juticalpa, Honduras, 
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bound for Black River, more than two hundred miles away.** They 
marched in two divisions and along different routes in order to 
reduce supply problems, for they must necessarily live off the land. 
Lt. Col. Nicola4s de Urrutia, in command of five hundred troops, 
left on March 4; Lt. Col. Vincente Arizabalaga, with the rest of 
the troops, left a day later. They followed different valleys east of 
the Sierra de Agalta to the junction of the Pau and Agalteca rivers 
where they merged their forces on March 19. Thus far, they had 
marched rapidly, making up to fifteen miles a day across the 
savanna in spite of the long razor grass that slashed the feet of the 
barefooted infantrymen. 

From here on, the going was tougher. They bivouacked for three 
days, while balsa rafts were made to carry the light artillery and 
provisions. On March gg, the army resumed march, and covered 
fifty miles during the next three days. Suddenly, the Spanish ran 
into an ambush. They could not identify their attackers, but they 
were well armed, and could have been Sambo-Miskitos or a band 
of Shoremen from Pitt’s settlement. The unexpected musket fire 
was brief and deadly; sixteen Spanish soldiers were killed and a 
like number wounded. Arizabalaga, now in command of the entire 
force, rallied, beat off the attacking force, and ordered his troops 
to entrench. He was now within rocket signaling distance of the 
sea, but he expected word by messenger that the Spanish expedi- 
tion had left Trujillo. While he waited, the mysterious assailants 
struck again the next day, killing four soldiers and wounding 
nineteen. But Arizabalaga’s sentries were on the alert, and the 
Spanish killed thirty-two of the enemy. The colonel did not ident- 
ify them in his report. 

Arizabalaga was now convinced he should advance no farther 
pending evidence that the expedition from Trujillo had reached 
Black River. He threw up a stockade that must have been near 
Pitt’s settlement, although its location cannot be determined. Here 
he waited for two weeks, without seeing any sign that the Spanish 
navy had reached Black River. But the weather, more than any- 
thing else, explains this failure of communications. March is the 
transitional month between the dry and wet seasons, and Ariza- 
balaga’s troops were now caught in heavy rains that flooded Black 
River, swept away their balsa rafts, and made foraging almost im- 
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possible. Finally, on April 9, Arizabalaga ordered his miserable, 
sodden, half-starved troops to break camp and begin the return 
march. Back they went, slogging through waist-deep mud, carrying 
their weapons and the wounded in slings and stretchers, dying by 
the score. The survivors staggered into Juticalpa on April 23. 
Arizabalaga, without distinguishing between the dead, the sick, 
and the wounded, reported three hundred casualties. ‘The land 
campaign had been a disaster; nature was once more victorious on 
the terrible frontier. 

It was nature, also, the great rainstorms, that had prevented 
Arizabalaga from knowing that the Spanish expedition had left 
Trujillo on March 30. A Spanish victory was certain: Lawrie had 
few troops, for Jamaica was seriously threatened by naval attacks 
from the east.®* The few he had were divided between the fort in 
Brewers lagoon, lately named Fort Dalling, and the main fort that 
commanded the river mouth.®* That same day, Spanish forces 
struck at Fort Dalling, a logical first objective, for its capture 
would presumably cut off escape to the Cabo. ‘The fort surrendered 
at once; the casualties on either side were light. ‘The capture of the 
main fort, carried out four days later, was but slightly more dif- 
ficult. Lawrie made an effort to stop the landing of five hundred 
Spanish troops, but he was hopelessly outnumbered, and his rank- 
ing militia officer was captured. Even so, Lawrie and most of the 
Shoremen escaped the Spanish net.® ‘They fled in small boats 
through the maze of salt lagoons they knew so intimately, and 
reached Cabo Gracias a Dios, the old Sambo settlement, in safety. 
Still others, especially Sambo-Miskitos and Negro slaves, fled into 
the interior. 

‘Thus the second attack on Black River was like the first, for the 
Spanish had failed to capture the enemy in substantial numbers. 
But this time they intended to remain: that was the great differ- 
ence. The main fort was now rechristened Fort Inmaculada Con- 
cepcién de Honduras, a name that had come to symbolize Spanish 
courage and invincibility. With equal appropriateness, Capt. 
Tomas Julia, who had reoccupied the Nicaraguan fort, was made 
commandant at Black River, in charge of three to four hundred 
troops whom he divided between the new Fort Inmaculada and 
Fort Dalling (Quepriva).” To drive the English and Sambo-Miski- 
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tos from Black River was an especially satisfying victory. The 
enemy had been routed from his old contraband center and capital, 
and the Spanish had advanced for the first time beyond the limits 
established on the coast by the conqueror Cortés. They were in 
enemy territory. Could they hold it? For the time being, that 
question was not raised, and Galvez lavished promotions and gold 
medals upon the victors. 

But it was at Black River that the Spanish coastal offensive came 
to a halt. Some delay was necessary in any case, for problems of 
logistics increased the farther they were from Trujillo, and the 
Sambo-Miskitos seemed to lurk behind every bush. ‘The next step 
had to be carefully planned. But what actually stopped the offen- 
sive, for the time being, was the great Franco-Spanish reversal in 
the eastern Caribbean. On April 12, the British admiral, George 
Rodney, captured the entire thirty-three-ship squadron of the 
French commander, the Comte de Grasse, to climax a running 
naval battle off Dominica. The great victory altered the whole 
course of the war in the Caribbean; Spain was again thrown on the 
defensive; everywhere ships designated to take part in attacks were 
recalled to home coast-guard bases, there to await the next British 
move. 

Jamaica could once more face west. ‘The governor, Brig. Archi- 
bald Campbell (1781-1784), could at last give aid to the battered 
Shore colony, and in June he acquired from Rodney, now supreme 
commander in the Caribbean, a transport and a hundred Jamai- 
can militiamen. While this aid strengthened Lawrie at the Cabo, 
Campbell fitted out an assault force, which left Port Royal about 
the first week of August. In command of the eleven-ship expedi- 
tion was the hero of the San Juan campaign, the bold Irishman, 
Edward Marcus Despard. Despard, now a colonel, reached the 
Cabo on August 17.7 

Here, Despard organized a special four hundred-man force to 
attack the Spanish, drawing heavily upon the Sambo-Miskitos, and 
placing Capt. John Campbell in command. Once more, the old 
Anglo-Sambo alliance was to prove its worth, this time with terri- 
ble effect. Among the Sambos was “General” John Smith, the 
Sambo who regarded Black River as his special domain; he, 
especially, thirsted for revenge. 
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On August 21, the English and Indians fell upon Fort Dalling 
in a surprise attack that found it garrisoned by only thirty-three 
soldiers. Julia obviously was off guard. Although the details of the 
attack are not known, the best explanation for the almost total 
massacre of the garrison is Campbell’s inability to control the 
Sambos. Only one Spanish soldier, Manuel Rivas, escaped to report 
the disaster to Julia at Fort Inmaculada de Honduras. Fear and 
horror swept over the Spanish garrison, which extended by report 
across Central America and chilled ardor for additional campaigns 
on the coast. Julia was in a weak position. He had only a hundred 
forty soldiers and four days’ provisions; reinforcements and sup- 
plies could come only from Trujillo for the Spanish had no security 
outside the fort itself.7? He expected aid momentarily, but even 
the slight hope this might have given was dashed on August 22. 
The wily Despard had allowed for this possibility, and captured 
the relief ship bearing sixty-seven soldiers.” 

Despard and Lawrie were now ready to complete the reconquest 
of Black River. They left the Cabo on August 26 at the head of an 
eleven-ship fleet carrying at least a thousand men, a mixed force 
of Jamaican militia, Shoremen, and Sambo-Miskitos. Two days 
later, the fleet appeared off Fort Inmaculada de Honduras and 
Despard sent a messenger ashore to ask for surrender of the fort. 
Julia hesitated; it was bitter to follow the path of Desnaux, which 
usually led to disgrace. But Despard warned that he could not long 
restrain the Sambos. Julia surrendered. On August 31, the formal 
document was drawn up, and Black River was returned to the 
English and the Sambos, only four months and twenty-eight days 
after Julid had assumed command.” Despard sent Julia and his 
troops to Omoa with the usual pledge not to bear arms till after 
an exchange of prisoners. Europeans still fought and died by the 
rules of chivalry, even in the barbarous jungle. 

In Nueva Guatemala, Captain General Galvez was furious when 
he learned of the Quepriva massacre. “Send me some mastiffs,”” he 
angrily wrote to his brother in Madrid. “With these huge dogs, 
which men fear more than twenty soldiers, I will hunt down every 
Sambo between Trujillo and Bluefields.”” But the European 
courts were weary with war; peace feelers filled the air at London, 
Paris, and Madrid during the fall, and on November go, the 
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belligerents signed a preliminary peace treaty. Galvez nursed his 
wrath through the winter, but there was no Marquis of Ensenada 
to support him in post-treaty attacks. The memory of Quepriva 
doubtless left bitter dregs in his cup of victory. 

But dregs only; he was still the great hero. All the years of trial 
and error, of slow and often interrupted preparations, had culmi- 
nated in the supreme effort he had made during his few years as 
inspector of troops and later captain general. He had recovered 
Omoa on the coast, stopped the English at Inmaculada on the 
frontier, and returned the Spanish to ‘Trujillo from which they 
would not be dislodged. His accomplishments were permanent, 
and it was a fitting reward that he should be promoted lieutenant 
general and appointed viceroy of New Spain in March 1783. That 
the officer who restored Trujillo to Spanish control should end his 
life in the capital of New Spain seemed especially fitting, too, for 
both cities, the long abandoned Honduran port, and the famous 
Mexican capital, were founded by Cortés, and Galvez, like the 
conqueror, incarnated the highest Spanish ideals. He gave alms 
in secret, and he gave stature to his courage and loyalty by a high 
sense of mission. He died on November 3, 1784, and was buried 
with full honors in the cathedral at Mexico City. 
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XI 


THE SPANISH OCCUPATION AND 
COLONIZATION OF THE HONDURAN 
COAST (1783-1788) 


FOR MORE THAN A YEAR after the recapture of Black River by 
Despard, the Spanish and English faced each other on the coast 
across the short distance that separated Superintendent Lawrie’s 
headquarters from Trujillo. In Europe, both nations were weary 
of war and ready to enter into peace discussions. Great Britain, 
especially, had little to gain by continuing the conflict: the thir- 
teen North American colonies were lost; at home, society was rent 
by political issues that had been deepened by the war against the 
rebellious colonies, and unlike during the War of Jenkins’ Ear, 
there was little popular enthusiasm for the war against Spain. Spain 
was also willing to rest her case on the substantial gains made dur- 
ing the conflict: the recovery of the Banda Oriental (Uruguay), 
of Florida, of Minorca, and the reoccupation of Trujillo. She 
could negotiate from strength. In Central America, there was little 
enthusiasm for continuing the campaign on the coast; the militia 
still remembered the Quepriva massacre; in his instructions to 
Estacheria, Galvez said the entire militia would have to be re- 
organized and rearmed before new campaigns could be under- 
taken.+ 

Meanwhile, British and Spanish diplomats worked toward the 
general peace settlement which they and other European powers 
signed at Versailles on September 3, 1783. The British diplomats 
surely considered the Shore colony more troublesome to retain 
than its economic value could possibly warrant; this was especially 
true now since Spanish forces were firmly entrenched at ‘Trujillo. 
Yet they were aware that the Shoremen must have some compensa- 
tion if they were obliged to evacuate. Why not consolidate the 
colony at some site acceptable to Spain, admit Spanish sovereignty 
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in exchange for the privileges of logwood cutting, and thereby 
settle once and for all what had been a troublesome issue for more 
than a century? The Spanish diplomats had no objections, and the 
two parties could agree on Belize; the old logwood center lay close 
to Fort Bacalar and the Campeche coast guard, and could be ac- 
tively supervised and policed by Spanish authorities. Thus agreed, 
the diplomats wrote Article 6 of the treaty, which called for evacua- 
tion of the Shore, and relocation of the colonists at Belize between 
the Belize and the Hondo rivers, or the same area occupied by the 
Baymen since the seventeenth century.” 

‘The Shoremen, however, were violently angry when they learned 
the terms of the treaty. They objected to leaving the Shore and 
transferring to Belize on several grounds: first, the logwood stands 
between Belize and the Hondo river were largely depleted; more- 
over, the treaty said nothing about mahogany, which was in prime 
demand on the market. Unless mahogany were specifically author- 
ized, friction over contraband was certain to continue. Second, 
they urged that they could not leave their friends and longtime 
allies, the Sambos and Miskitos, to the mercies of the Spanish, who 
would surely slaughter them.* 

The government of London knew from experience that it was 
useless to try to force a treaty on the Shoremen. Their diplomats 
took up the issue once more. Spain was again willing to negotiate, 
mainly because she saw an opportunity to recover Gibraltar in 
exchange for revising the treaty of 1783. But Gibraltar was worth 
more to the British than logwood, and the deadlock on this matter 
largely accounts for the nearly three years required to reach a 
compromise. 

Finally, the Anglo-Spanish Convention was signed on July 14, 
1786, bringing a solution,’ as far as diplomacy could bring one, 
to the problem of the coast. The area authorized for woodcutting 
in Belize was extended south to the Sibun river, taking in an area 
rich in logwood and mahogany. ‘The latter wood was now specifi- 
cally authorized. The Spanish also promised to treat the Sambo- 
Miskitos humanely, although as recently as August 4, 1784, Minis- 
ter Galvez, whose opinions were doubtless shaped by the earlier 
reports of his brother, ordered the viceroy of New Granada to 
carry out a policy of “blood and fire” against the Indians because 
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of the Quepriva massacre.> Under provisions of the convention, 
the Central American coast and all its offshore islands, the Bay 
islands, Providence, San Andrés, and the Corn islands were to be 
exacuated within six months ofter ratification. ‘The only exception 
was St. George’s Cay, the tiny island lying just off Belize, which 
was included in the authorized area of settlement. But all forti- 
fications were to be demolished there and elsewhere in Belize. 

Although the Shoremen grumbled, they were at least willing to 
accept the Convention of 1786. They, too, must have recognized 
that times had changed, that the Spanish had drawn closer to Eng- 
lish settlements and would be able to harass them much more 
severely than in the old days of the makeshift coast guards. Then, 
too, there were signs of dissolution of the Sambo King’s monarchy, 
for the Miskito governor at Tuapi was already friendly with the 
Spanish. The old brash era when they were made secure behind 
the Sambo-Miskito shield was over. They would leave the Shore, 
at least for the time being. 

Both powers promptly ratified the convention, and by early 1787 
completed arrangements for the orderly evacuation of the coast, 
which was to be carried out under the supervision of joint com- 
missioners. In Central America, Capt. Gen. José de Estacheria 
(1783-1789), named Lt. Col. Gabriel de Hervias, a veteran of the 
coastal campaigns, as the chief Spanish commissioner. ‘The Madrid 
government sent a second commissioner, Capt. Gonzalo Vallejo, 
to assist Hervias, or more probably, to see that English contra- 
bandists were not permitted to remain. At Kingston, Gov. Alured 
Clarke (1784-1790) named a Mr. Hickey as the English commis- 
sioner.® 

Captain Vallejo left Spain in late 1786 in command of the 
corvette San Pio, and in accordance with instructions, stopped at 
Port Royal to notify Governor Clarke that the Spanish commis- 
sioners were ready to begin the transfer of colonists. Vallejo 
reached ‘Trujillo in January or February 1787 where he joined 
Hervias and Hickey. 

The commissioners left Trujillo on February 20. Vallejo and 
Hervias spent the first week of February at the Cabo, where they 
assured King George of Spanish friendship. By March 10, they 
were in Black River.’ There, where Diez Navarro had suffered 
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humiliation twenty-three years before, Hervias took formal posses- 
sion of the English town and forts. It was a quiet victory, a simple 
ceremony; Lawrie was affable, but Commissioner Hickey was rude 
and arrogant. What the Sambos did is not recorded. But Hervias 
and Vallejo probably felt strange among the English shingled 
houses, and among the Sambos with their quaint Afro-English 
dialect. This was unmistakably an Anglo-Sambo town. Could it be 
made Spanish by a formal transfer, or did Spanish civilization on 
the coast end at Trujillo? 

On March 10, the first sloop left Black River for Belize, carrying 
one hundred thirty-five colonists besides Negro slaves, household 
belongings, and livestock. Hervias had been authorized to provide 
ships if needed, for the Madrid government anticipated excuses 
and procrastination. But Spanish ships were not needed. During 
the next five months, between twenty-five and thirty-five hundred 
persons left the Shore from the many small settlements between 
the Maiz river south of Bluefields, and Nasty Creek west of Black 
River. Most of them went to Belize, but a few chose to relocate on 
Jamaica, Grand Cayman, or even the distant Bahamas. Belize, the 
modern British Honduras, now came into existence under Spanish 
authority. In August, after conducting two reconnaissances of the 
coast between Black River and Bluefields, Hervias reported that 
the evacuation was complete. For all practical purposes, this was 
accurate; still, a few English remained, for Minister Galvez had 
agreed that any Catholic who would take the oath of loyalty to 
Spain need not leave the Shore or the small islands. Among those 
remaining was a North American family on San Andrés, and 
Robert Hodgson the Younger, the former superintendent at Black 
River, who was now the self-styled “lord of the Bluefields settle- 
ments.”’® 

Thus in quiet and orderly fashion, the Shoremen withdrew from 
the coast, leaving it for the Spanish to occupy. ‘That occupation 
was essential if the gains of war and diplomacy were not to be 
sacrificed, the Spanish did not doubt. Loyal citizens of the empire 
must be induced to take up residence on the coast, which somehow 
had to be made secure. But in what did security lie? In military 
force or in friendly relations with the Sambo-Miskitos? The 
Madrid government decided to strike a balance between force and 
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friendliness, to station troops at strategic points on the coast, and 
to court the Sambo king and his governors with annual gifts. In 
any case, the problems on the long coast were too complex to be 
met by the captain general at Nueva Guatemala. Once more, as 
during the War of Jenkins’ Ear, the Crown decentralized political 
power in the captaincy general. In 1785-1786, in accordance with 
a general reform program whose aims seemed to harmonize with 
the new problems on the coast, the intendancy system was estab- 
lished in Central America. Although the captain general still 
retained vestiges of supreme power, the intendants in Chiapas, 
San Salvador, Honduras, and Nicaragua, were granted such broad 
powers as to make them essentially independent from Nueva 
Guatemala. The administration of the coast was especially decen- 
tralized. ‘The intendants at Comayagua and Ledén were given com- 
mand over their coasts, except that in Honduras, Omoa and Roa- 
tan were placed under military commandants who were indepen- 
dent from Comayagua and at least partly independent from Nueva 
Guatemala. This innovation apparently recognized that both Fort 
Omoa and the garrison now established on Roatan must be sup- 
plied, for the indefinite future, from Havana. The intendant of 
Honduras, however, was responsible for establishing and supply- 
ing the garrisons at Trujillo, Black River, and Cabo Gracias a 
Dios; even here, supplies tended to come more from Havana than 
from the interior. The burden on Honduras was heavy and unpop- 
ular, for the militia were now made responsible for five stations 
on the coast: the already established Omoa and Trujillo, and the 
new places of Roatan, Black River, and the Cabo. 

But beyond the Cabo, the Spanish dared not venture. The 
intendant of Nicaragua could not risk establishing a garrison on 
the Mosquito Coast, where the Indian population was numerous 
and usually hostile, although there was evidence that the Miskito 
governor, perhaps even the Sambo King, could be won over with 
flattery and gifts. By a chain of circumstances that seemed to 
promise success, the Spanish chose an indirect means of control, 
for the time being, of the Nicaraguan coast. During the war, 
Robert Hodgson the Younger had been captured somewhere be- 
tween Bluefields and Cartagena, and had been held prisoner at the 
latter port for some time.® His conduct had been exemplary, and 
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his denunciations of the British and protests of loyalty for the 
Spanish had seemed convincing to the viceroy of New Granada. 
After the war, when Minister Galvez asked the viceroy’s aid in 
dealing with problems on the Mosquito Coast, the latter recom- 
mended that Hodgson, who claimed to exercise much influence 
over the Sambos and Miskitos, be named governor at Bluefields. 
Hodgson was duly appointed by 1787,'° and the Nicaraguan coast 
was left to his care and to the efforts of missionaries to convert the 
Miskitos. 

While Central American officials were dealing with the prob- 
lems of control on the coast, Minister Galvez in Madrid was 
arranging for colonization that he hoped would guarantee per- 
manent possession of it. To colonize the coast was an old idea; it 
had been part of Rivera’s plan, and had been repeated since then 
by dozens of provincial governors. But military power in Central 
America had been too weak even to guarantee security at Trujillo, 
much less to occupy places farther to the east. Now, with the 
Shoremen gone, an extensive colonization program could be plan- 
ned and carried out with some promise of success. Galvez reported 
his intent to colonize to Captain General Estacheria on September 
24, 1786, considerably in advance of the English evacuation, for 
he had been working out the details at least since the end of the 
war.! In the light of conditions on the Mosquito Coast, his plan 
was unduly sanguine: he expected to establish towns at Black River 
(now called Rio Tinto), Cabo Gracias a Dios, Bluefields, and at 
the mouth of the San Juan. 

He had worked out the details by the following January. He 
would send two hundred ten families, one hundred fifty from the 
overpopulated minifundia lands of Galicia-Asturias, and sixty from 
the Canary Islands. Galvez preferred to turn over the problem of 
outfitting and transporting the colonists to Central America to a 
private contractor, and after advertising for bids, awarded the con- 
tract to Miguel de Goyeneche of Madrid. Galvez designated La 
Corufia as the port of embarkation. 

By terms of the contract, Goyeneche was obligated to furnish 
the ships, to purchase the seeds and tools, and to supply the medi- 
cine and food that the government agreed to furnish the colonists 
while they waited at the port and during their passage. ‘To cover 
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all expenses except tools, Goyeneche was to receive eighty pesos for 
each colonist over two years of age.!* Galvez let a similar contract 
to handle colonization from the Canary Islands. 

During the spring of 1787, peasant-farmers and their families 
converged at La Corufia and the main Canary Island ports, where 
they subsisted at Crown expense on two reales a day, awaiting 
passage to Honduras. The first ship, carrying three hundred six 
colonists, left the Canary Islands in May, and reached Trujillo on 
July 15. Twelve days later, the first ship from the mainland left 
La Corufia with one hundred fifty-six colonists and reached the 
Honduran port in October. Three other shiploads followed over 
the next six months; the colonizing movement ended when the 
frigate San Gerdénimo, bearing two hundred sixty colonists, reached 
Trujillo on January 18, 1788.1% A total of 1,298 colonists had now 
come to the coast; on the basis of numbers, at least, Galvez’s plan 
seemed to promise success. 

Hardly had the colonists arrived, however, when Galvez’s plan 
began to be sharply modified. Although Captain General Esta- 
cheria wrote Galvez on August 12, 1787, that he planned to settle 
about two-thirds of the one hundred fifty Galician-Asturian colo- 
nists at Cabo Gracias, and the rest at Bluefields,1* very few came to 
the Cabo, where Col. Pedro Bricio, the former commandant at 
Fort San Carlos, was in charge of the garrison, and none, so far as 
can be determined, settled at Bluefields. ‘Their reluctance to live 
among the Sambo-Miskitos was understandable. King George 
(1776-1800), after an outer show of friendliness, had proved ar- 
rogant and hostile, and his “palace” at Sandy Bay stood between 
the Cabo and Bluefields. As will be indicated in the next chapter, 
neither Hodgson nor the Miskito governor, however, would prove 
capable of guaranteeing security for Spanish colonists on the 
Mosquito Coast. Some colonists were still on government rations 
at the Cabo in 1789,’ but they and the garrison would soon be 
driven out by the hostile Sambos. 

The picture was hardly brighter at Black River. Some of the 
Canary Islanders settled here, but in spite of the Spanish garrison, 
their situation was precarious. The Sambo general, probably a 
successor of John Smith who had figured prominently in the Que- 
priva massacre, still lived in or near the Spanish garrison, but seems 
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to have withdrawn upriver sometime after 1788 to plan destruc- 
tion of the colony at the first opportunity. Because of the Sambo 
attitude, the colonists dared not venture far from the shore, which 
alone foreshadowed the failure of colonization, for the soil was 
sandy and poor near the coast. As a Spanish official remarked: 
“Black River is not a Spanish town and can never be one.’ Be- 
fore the century was out, the colonists and the garrison would be 
driven back to Trujillo. 

It was at ‘Trujillo where colonization of the coast was genuinely 
successful. Galvez had not intended for the colonists to remain 
at the port, although Captain General Estacheria reported he had 
assigned a few families there in 1787. But the intent of the officials 
had little to do with the matter. Trujillo was easily the most at- 
tractive place on the coast for Spanish settlement. The climate 
was cooler than at Black River or Omoa, and the residential part 
of town could be laid out in the foothills of high mountains that 
crowded close to the sea. It was already a small, booming seaport 
when the Spanish colonists arrived. Hondurefios, some of them the 
old contrabandists who used to go to Black River, flocked to the 
city uninvited, and the need for supplies and military aid from 
Havana laid the basis for an active trade with Cuba. The popula- 
tion exceeded a thousand by the end of the century, and continued 
to grow; Trujillo was a new city, whose inhabitants felt they were 

making a fresh start.!” A traveler passing through the port in 1803 
said he had never seen such well-cultivated and prosperous-looking 
lands as those near the port.'® How many colonists remained here 
is not known, but it is certain that of those who remained on the 
coast at all, the great majority settled here. Thus colonization did 
not result in the permanent establishment of a new town on the 
coast; in the interior, however, colonists founded Macuelizo in 
1788, situated on a tributary of the Chamelecén, west of San 
Pedro Sula."® 

For the most part, then, colonization of the coast was a failure. 
The movement failed for many reasons: insecurity east of ‘Trujillo, 
poor soil at Black River and the Cabo, and a high death rate in all 
the colonies. Many colonists migrated to the interior, or emigrated 
to other parts of the empire, and the Crown was forced to rely 
mainly on militia to defend the coast. ‘This was costly; the govern- 
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ment at Madrid drew upon New Spain for 200,000 pesos a year, 
which was sent to Havana to purchase food and supplies.?° A good 
part of this annual subsidy went to the Yankee traders in ex- 
change for flour and salt pork to feed the colonists and the soldiers. 

While the colonists were trying to get a foothold on the Hon- 
duran coast, and succeeding only at ‘Trujillo, the Spanish were en- 
gaged in winning the loyalty of the Miskito governor, a venture 
that promised for a time to make the Mosquito Coast secure for 
Spanish settlement. 


XII 


DON CARLOS AND THE MOSQUITO 
COAST DEBACLE (1787-1790) 


THE EFFEcT of the war on the Sambo-Miskitos was to reunite 
temporarily the several tribes whose chieftains were jealous of 
each other and who were rivals for British trade, gifts, and titles. 
King George at Sandy Bay and the Cabo was the most feared and 
hated, but rivalry among the Miskito chieftains, especially between 
Adm. Alparis Delce at Pearl lagoon and his uncle, Gov. Colville 
Breton at ‘Tuapi, kept the Miskitos from uniting against the ar- 
rogant Sambo monarch. The war, with its dashing Despards and 
bold Nelsons had once more caught up the tribes in its excitement; 
they had set aside their differences to take part in these new, more 
sophisticated buccaneering raids on the far frontiers, to charge the 
hills at Omoa and Inmaculada, and to fall upon the hated Span- 
ish at Quepriva. Then, too, the English had been careful to bid 
for support of all the tribes during the war; Governor Dalling 
had a half-dozen Indian agents traveling up and down the coast 
between Black River and Bluefields, handing out rum and ma- 
chetes, assuring the chieftains of English friendship, promising 
trade, and asking for warriors and pirogues. 

‘The most important Miskito chief south of the Cabo was a tall, 
sturdy, pure-blooded Sumu whom the English called Colville 
Breton, the first name probably borrowed from the Irish Indian 
trader at Bocas del ‘Toro, Colville Cairns, the last possibly a deriva- 
tion of Britain. Breton had long hated King George, for the Sambo 
monopolized the gifts and titles bestowed by the Jamaican gov- 
ernors through Superintendent Lawrie at Black River. Breton and 
his tribe got only what George permitted, although the Miskito 
governor was allowed to exercise virtually independent power over 
Miskitos and Caribs from Sandy Bay to Bluefields. He had long 
considered turning to the Spanish for clothes, rum, machetes, and 
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titles. He may have been represented, through a subordinate, in 
the party headed by Delce’s brother that offered in 1769 to make 
a treaty with the governor of Costa Rica; he unquestionably 
joined Delce and King George in signing the short-lived treaty 
drawn up by Jeremiah Terry in the late summer of 1778. But 
when he learned that the Spanish had treacherously imprisoned 
the Carib, Carlos Matias Yarrince, whom he regarded as his vassal, 
he doubtless took part in, possibly even directed the massacre of 
the Spanish later that same year at the mouth of the San Juan. 

But his desire for revenge was not sated by the San Juan 
slaughter; eagerly, he joined the British in the war. He had been 
among the Miskito chiefs who furnished pirogues for the San 
Juan campaign, and he had helped escort the Spanish prisoners 
from Fort Inmaculada to the British command post. He had 
fretted at the siege; idleness was a curse that he managed to en- 
dure only by the aid of rum. That fall, after Kemble had set up 
his command post at Bluefields, Breton sent word to him from 
Tuapi asking for men and arms so that he might ravage the Matina 
Coast. Although Kemble replied that he could not support him till 
“the Norths are over,” he was more flexible than Polson in hand- 
ling the Miskitos. “I am obliged to you, my good brother,” he 
assured him, “for your offers of Assistance to beat and destroy the 
Spaniards, and I am happy to find the great King of England and 
his Excellency the Governor have so good a friend as you are; and 
though I never had the pleasure of seeing you, or talking with you, 
yet I am glad to tell you that everybody says you are a good man, 
a good friend to the English, and a brave Captain.” To ease Bre- 
ton’s disappointment, he added: “I send you ten Gallons of Rum 
as a token of my regard. . . . Your friend and brother... ”? 

Still Breton was not long consoled; he doubtless spent the next 
year fuming at the British for their inactivity on the coast. When 
the Spanish attacked Black River in the spring of 1782, he 
promptly organized, by way of reprisal, an attack on the Nica- 
raguan frontier. At the head of a mixed force of Miskitos and 
Caribs, accompanied by a few Englishmen, Breton ascended the 
Bluefields rivers, and fell upon Juigalpa, Lovajo, and Lovisicsa.* 
The date of the attack on these small frontier villages is not 
known; indirect evidence places it in April or May. 
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Breton’s party took at least twenty-one prisoners in this raid that 
differed from dozens of earlier ones in only one respect: among the 
captives from Juigalpa was Maria Manuela Rodriguez Mojica, a 
ten-year-old ladina girl, who, without any effort on her part, would 
come to exercise a great influence over the old chieftain. The 
raiders sacked the church at Juigalpa, left all the pueblos in flames, 
and returned triumphantly to Bluefields and ‘Tuapi lagoon. 

That fall, hurricanes lashed the Mosquito Coast, flattening huts 
and sending great tidal waves over the salt lagoons, while angry 
skies hurled thunderbolts at the miserable inhabitants. Obviously 
something had provoked the gods; Governor Breton at Tuapi 
lagoon consulted his sukya, who advised him that he had aroused 
evil spirits because of his attack on Nicaragua; Ana Sanabria, one 
of the captives from Juigalpa, told him it was the wrath of the 
Christian God vented upon him for defiling the church in Jui- 
galpa. Breton felt repentant, and while in this mood, he began 
to receive religious instruction from Ana and the young girl Marfa. 
Breton was especially charmed by the girl; his present concubine, 
Heremengilda, his eleventh so far as he could remember, no longer 
interested him. He had got her from another chieftain in what 
Breton now regarded as a poor bargain, for Heremengilda was 
sterile and had a bad temper.® 

Some time during 1782-1786, Breton fell in love with Maria 
and was converted to Catholicism. ‘The earthly love came first: he 
took the girl as his concubine during these years, but by 1786 she 
told him that this relation must stop till he was baptized and they 
could be married. Breton agreed. The girl and Ana Sanabria, 
meanwhile, guided him along the Christian path: he could recite 
the paternoster, and he tried to get drunk less often. Another 
storm struck the coast at this time, for the gods were angry at his 
illicit relations with a Christian girl. He repented, sent the church 
bell taken at Juigalpa to Costa Rica, and promised to marry Maria 
in a duly solemnized ceremony. The storms now subsided. 

Thus Breton was already moving toward the Spanish camp 
when the English evacuation of the coast made such change, if not 
necessary, at least advantageous. When he was paid a visit on April 
17, 1787, by Spanish soldiers led by Lieutenant Colonel Hervias, 
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Breton was prepared to extend them a welcome. “Jesus Christ has 
given us our land,” he told Hervias, thus showing evidence of 
his religious instruction. “But He did not give us tools and fire- 
arms, which we need. I swear peace with the Spanish through Our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” Breton was much flattered by Hervias’s man- 
ner. The Spanish officer dined in his hut, and promised him the 
loyalty and friendliness of Spain, provided it were reciprocal.‘ 
Either then, or perhaps later that year, he invited him to go to 
Cartagena where a high representative of the king would welcome 
him and would reward his loyalty with honors and favors. 
Although Breton was not aware of it, he was to become part of 
a Spanish plan, not very clearly conceived, to win the support of 
the Caribs, Miskitos, and Sambos, thereby effecting Spanish con- 
trol without bloodshed or expense over the vast area between the 
Nicaraguan frontier and the coast. Minister Galvez had entrusted 
the evacuation and colonization of the coast to the captain gen- 
eral, and its defense to the intendants, but he had also asked the 
viceroy of New Granada to render assistance in any way he could 
to facilitate Spanish control of the Mosquito Coast. Juan Antonio 
Caballero de Géngora, the archbishop-viceroy (1782-1789), took his 
new responsibility seriously; he and his predecessor were the first 
officials of New Granada to take an active interest in Nicaragua 
since the galleon commanders had driven the English from the 
nearby islands. As mentioned earlier, Caballero believed the key 
to control lay with Robert Hodgson the Younger, whom the Carta- 
gena coast guard had captured and taken to Cartagena. Hodgson’s 
trunks contained more than a hundred documents, some of them 
dealing with his plans for attacking Nicaragua, so that he was at 
first considered a British spy. Somehow, he managed to convince 
Caballero that he now hated the British and loved the Spanish. 
Perhaps the influence he claimed to have over the Sambo-Miskitos 
helped allay any doubts; certainly his wealth was reassuring. 
Hodgson owned two hundred Negro slaves, several plantations, 
and a small fleet of ships that traded regularly with Jamaica, North 
America, and England.> Hodgson was worth a try; the Spanish 
were wary of repeating the disastrous Terry mission, their one 
effort at direct dealing with the Sambo-Miskitos. As indicated in 
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the last chapter, the Crown approved Caballero’s recommenda- 
tion and named Hodgson, the turncoat, governor of the Mosquito 
Shore. 

But Caballero was soon dissatisfied with Hodgson; he was not 
disloyal but he failed to get results. The viceroy felt he must di- 
rectly approach the important Indian chiefs on the coast, for Hodg- 
son obviously had less influence over them than he claimed. The 
opportunity to make this direct approach came in the spring of 
1787, when the English were leaving the Shore, and Lieutenant 
Colonel Hervias was trying to assure the Sambo-Miskitos of Span- 
ish friendship. That spring, Hervias had invited the Sambo King 
aboard his corvette, San Pio, and had treated him and his entour- 
age of thirty-seven followers to the best food and wine the ship 
offered.6 About the same time, Caballero asked Hervias to invite 
King George and any other important chieftains to visit Cartagena, 
where they would receive honors and favors in keeping with their 
high offices. Hervias was faithful to his instructions, and urged 
both King George and Governor Breton to visit Cartagena. This 
invitation, although he does not mention it, must have been part 
of his conversation with Breton when he called on the governor 
at ‘Tuapi, as previously mentioned, in April 1787. 

Seven months later, Governor Breton, his oldest son, a boy of 
thirteen, and a party of variously titled Miskito chiefs, prepared to 
leave Tuapi for Cartagena. Breton was eager to go; he planned to 
be formally baptized as preparation for his marriage with Maria, 
who was now fifteen years old. To make certain the marriage 
would be approved, he ordered, probably at Maria’s or Ana’s in- 
sistence, that some of his chieftains escort Maria, Ana, and the 
other prisoners captured in 1782, to Leon.? This would prove his 
loyalty and good intentions, and he would come to Leén later 
for the marriage ceremony. 

Breton sailed for Cartagena possibly accompanied by King 
George and his followers; in any event, both chiefs reached 
Cartagena about the same time. The archbishop-viceroy, who ap- 
parently stayed in Cartagena during this time rather than Bogota, 
treated the chiefs to the best entertainment that the city could pro- 
vide. Governor Breton was easily the most co-operative of the two. 
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He not only accepted baptism, but planned, as he said, to marry a 
Spanish Christian woman in Leén. Like the great prelates of 
Europe in the early Christian era, he might now win over a power- 
ful barbarian chief and his people by a single marriage. For Caba- 
llero’s permission, Breton was highly grateful: he seems to have 
made several trips to the coast of Panama in an effort to win over 
Indian tribes with whom he had some influence. Both Breton and 
George were given Spanish uniforms, gold-tipped canes, even hair- 
cuts.® Years later, the North American trader Orlando Roberts saw 
Breton’s uniform on the latter’s brother, Clemente: ‘‘He was dressed 
in an old Spanish uniform, of blue cloth with red collar and fac- 
ings, decorated with a great profusion of tarnished gold lace; an 
old embroidered white satin vest, ornamented with spangles, and 
having large pocket holes with flaps; a pair of old white kerseymere 
breeches; white cotton stockings; shoes, with silver buckles; and, 
a large goldheaded cane.’”® 

Finally, on July 6, 1788, Colville Breton was baptized in Carta- 
gena by the archbishop and given a new name, in token of his 
loyalty: Carlos Antonio de Castilla. He now carried the names 
of the king of Spain and the archbishop-viceroy of New Granada, 
names symbolizing the great hope of the Spanish, who believed 
that Don Carlos, as he was called, held in his hands the key to 
the Mosquito Coast. Nor did they overlook continuity of Mis- 
kito loyalty: Carlos’s son was baptized on the same day, christened 
José Maria de Castilla, and sent to Spain to be educated.'° 

King George, however, was made of sterner stuff; he accepted 
the uniform and cane, but refused baptism. We cannot know his 
reasons; he may have become jealous of Don Carlos, on whom so 
many favors were lavished, or he may have felt, Spanish uniform 
or not, that he was still an independent king, willing to accept 
gifts but unwilling to offer his loyalty in any form. 

Both chiefs left for the coast in September 1788, Don Carlos as 
an expectant bridegroom, and George as a still arrogant monarch, 
sailing into the Cabo with the British flag flying from the stern 
of his pirogue. Commandant Bricio persuaded him to replace it 
with a Spanish flag and presented him with several gold medals 
bearing the bust of Charles III. But as later events proved, George 
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was not to be won over.’ He nourished his old hatred of the 
Spanish, demanded gifts, made threats when he did not get them, 
and waited for the first sign of Spanish weakness. 

Archbishop Caballero was aware that the Nicaraguan problem 
must be approached from both the coast and the frontier. ‘Two 
years before Don Carlos and King George appeared at Cartagena, 
he had taken steps to revive the missionary movement in Nicara- 
gua, for the British were expected to withdraw as soon as an 
agreement could be reached, and Caballero wanted to waste no 
time in seizing the opportunity, so long awaited, to win over the 
Caribs. At last, priests could work on the frontier without fear of 
Indian raids, inspired and armed by the British. What he needed 
was a vigorous bishop to direct the missionary movement; the most 
likely candidate was Juan Félix de Villegas, the energetic forty- 
eight-year-old secretary of the Inquisition at Cartagena. Caballero 
received permission from the Crown in July 1785 to ordain Ville- 
gas bishop of Nicaragua;!* Villegas reached Ledn the following 
April. 

He was eager to begin the labor that promised so much for 
church and state; fortunately for his eagerness, the Crown had 
already issued a cedula'® ordering him to make a general survey of 
the frontier, where Observants serving as parish priests were still 
trying to induce the Caribs to settle near the frontier towns. He 
received the cedula in May, a month after his arrival, and began 
his vistta (inspection) some time that fall, after the rainy season. 
Villegas believed the frontier looked promising for missionary 
labor. Heavy rains had flooded out cacao and banana plantations 
in the savanna, and Caribs were being driven toward the Spanish 
frontier. They may have feared reprisal from the Spanish, but 
hunger, and knowledge that their British friends had left the coast, 
gave them no alternative. All along the frontier of Matagalpa 
province, Villegas assured Carib chiefs of pardon, and promised 
them land, cattle, and grain if they would settle down and adopt 
the ways of peace. Even the old thorn in Carib-Spanish relations, 
the arrest of Carlos Matias Yarrince, must somehow be removed: 
Villegas assured the chiefs that Yarrince had gone to New Spain 
voluntarily with Matias de Galvez. Actually Yarrince had died in 
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jail eight years before, presumably from disease, but Villegas 
doubtless felt that deception was justified in the light of high 
purposes. On the whole, the Caribs were receptive. “We need 
twelve missionaries, six for Nicaragua and six for Costa Rica,” 
Villegas wrote Captain General Estacheria on February 23, 1787, 
when he had finished part of his inspection of the frontier towns."* 
But the guardian of the Recollects had none to spare; of twenty- 
two friars, thirteen were old or in bad health. The rest could 
scarcely meet obligations in the capital and in Panama, where 
several had begun work in 1765. 

It was the old discouraging story, repeated many times in mis- 
sionary work in America: the harvest was plentiful but the workers 
were few. ‘Then on June 25, at Leén, Villegas received the astonish- 
ing news that a party of forty-two Miskitos, accompanied by cap- 
tives taken six years earlier, had just arrived from the coast, and 
that their powerful governor wished to marry one of the prisoners, 
a teen-aged girl. Like Archbishop Caballero, Villegas at once 
grasped the possibilities; this could well be the most important 
marriage ever to take place in Nicaraguan history. A powerful 
converted chieftain, with a Spanish Christian wife, could there be 
a better way to bring over the whole region at a single stroke? 
Villegas and Juan de Ayssa, the hero of Fort Inmaculada who was 
now the first intendant of Nicaragua, extended every kind of 
hospitality to the Miskito officers, lavished gifts upon them, and 
held dinners and festivities in their honor. 

The escort party planned to return to the coast soon, and Ville- 
gas wanted a missionary to accompany them. No time must be 
lost; win the Miskitos to Christianity and other tribes must neces- 
sarily follow. Although the guardian of the Recollects could not 
furnish him a missionary, Villegas learned that Fr. Manuel Bar- 
rueta was staying at the Franciscan convent in Ledén while enroute 
from Veragua to Guatemala. He persuaded Barrueta that the 
great opportunity must not be lost. Never in history had mission- 
aries dared to venture on the Mosquito Coast. Villegas also in- 
structed Barrueta to find out, without causing offense, whether 
Carlos had ever contracted a legal marriage before, for bigamy 
could not be countenanced for any purpose. During the last week 
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of July, the Miskitos and Friar Barrueta boarded a small cannon 
launch, commanded by Luis Tife, and left Granada for the coast 
by way of the lake and the San Juan river.’ 

During the next six months, while Villegas awaited the arrival 
of Don Carlos from the coast, the whole enterprise was suddenly 
threatened. Maria changed her mind. To leave civilization and 
return to the wild coast, to marry the old chief who beat her when 
he was drunk, now seemed repulsive. The bishop was sympathetic 
but adamant; he would try to cure Don Carlos of his drunkenness 
but the marriage must take place. Maria must put aside her personal 
feelings and rise to meet this great need of church and state, of 
Nicaraguan civilization. Villegas was persuasive and forceful, and 
not one to be dismayed by tears. The girl finally consented to keep 
a promise she now bitterly regretted. 

Finally, on December 13, 1788, Don Carlos came to Ledén; 
Villegas thought him a “decent man, with good table manners and 
a fine bearing, although a little obsequious in the presence of 
Spaniards.” ‘The marriage took place on January 11, in the cathe- 
dral at Le6én, with Villegas officiating; after the ceremony, the day 
was spent in merriment, with bullfights, parades, and the firing of 
rockets. Don Carlos was never happier; he stayed up late at night 
reciting the paternoster, kept a priest near him to keep the rum 
bottle out of reach, and envisioned a great future for his people 
on the coast. “The English kept us in ignorance,” he told Villegas, 
“but now we have come out of the box into the light.” His Spanish 
friends would now educate his sons, give his people tools, and 
bring trade and prosperity to the Mosquito Coast. 

On February 2, Don Carlos, his bride, retainers, and two Recol- 
lects left Leén for the coast. Villegas had again been fortunate 
enough to persuade two friars, José Codina and Cristébal Navarro, 
who were en route from Panama to Guatemala, to take advantage 
of this great opportunity to establish missions among the Miski- 
tos.17 With deep satisfaction, Villegas watched the Indian chief 
and his followers depart, believing, as he wrote later, that he had 
freed the Nicaraguans from “the scourge that had whipped them 
for many years.” Don Carlos, before whom Caribs trembled, had 
joined the Spanish side and in one seemingly miraculous stroke, 
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the frontier-coast problem had been solved. Such was the power 
of love and faith. 

There were soon signs that Don Carlos, like Robert Hodgson, 
had an exaggerated idea of his influence. He planned to return to 
the coast by the Bluefields river, but Caribs on the frontier warned 
him that several Miskito chiefs had rebelled against his authority 
and his pro-Spanish tendencies. Don Carlos changed his mind, 
turned northwest to Nueva Segovia, and proceeded down the Coco 
to the Wanks traveling in nine pirogues acquired at Jalapa or 
Jicaro. About halfway down the Wanks, on March 22, the party 
came upon the upriver camp of King George. The King lay in a 
hammock in lazy arrogance, and did not so much as glance at the 
old Miskito governor; overhead, stuck to the branch of a tree, was 
George’s portrait, painted perhaps at Cartagena or the Cabo. AI- 
though Don Carlos led his party on downstream without stopping, 
they were overtaken soon after by some of George’s warriors. “The 
King said that the English always give us gifts when they call,” they 
said. The implication was obvious; an attack could be expected if 
they refused. From their small stores, the friars produced two silk 
handkerchiefs, some ribbon, beads, and soap. They were now per- 
mitted to pass on, but as a parting shot, the Sambos instructed them 
to tell Commandant Bricio at the Cabo that if he did not soon give 
King George more gifts, the Sambos would invite the English to 
return. Obviously, Archbishop Caballero’s plan had failed as far 
as King George was concerned. 

Later that month, Don Carlos and his party reached the Cabo; 
there he got a few supplies from Bricio, and went on down coast 
to Tuapi. He found the coast in turmoil; Alparis Delce, his nephew 
at Pearl lagoon, had risen against the Spanish, after encouragement 
from King George and English contrabandists who had called at 
the Mosquito Coast and had warned him that the Spanish had little 
to trade and would soon imprison him. Most of Don Carlos’s 
followers had joined the rebels. 

Furious, Don Carlos sent a messenger to Bricio asking for arms 
to put down the rebellion, but he received, as he said “only a 
pinch of powder and a handful of shot.’** With a vengeance, he 
now turned to his old friend—rum. Marfa had made him promise 
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to build a chapel at Tuapi but he now hedged, and finally, after 
much urging by his wife and Friar Barrueta, threw up a thatched 
hut that bore a faint resemblance to an oratorio. Maria wanted a 
decent place to be buried in, and as Barrueta said, ‘that’s about 
how big it was.” 

In one final, desperate gesture, Carlos sent his cane to Alparis, 
hoping it would be returned in token of renewed loyalty. Alparis’s 
silence was ominous. Soon afterward, Don Carlos sent one of his 
sons to Leén, as he had promised Villegas he would do, but Alparis 
was watching the routes to Nicaragua, and captured the boy and his 
escort.!” When Villegas sent food to Don Carlos by a party of 
Caribs, as he had promised, Alparis forced them to turn back.?° 

But in truth, the old chieftain was rapidly becoming isolated. 
His followers deserted daily; Friars Navarro and Codina left in 
May 1789 after an utterly ineffective effort to convert the hostile, 
rebellious Miskitos; soon afterward, perhaps secretly, Friar Bar- 
rueta took Maria and left for Guatemala. Don Carlos was almost 
alone now; with four Miskitos and his rum, he waited at Tuapf 
for death. Some time between March and June 1790, the followers 
of Alparis murdered him.?! His death symbolized the failure of 
Spanish plans to win over the Miskitos, and unveiled the flimsy 
base on which they had rested. Anarchy reigned in Mosquitia; 
soon after, Alparis drove Hodgson from Bluefields?? and King 
George waited a chance to attack the Spanish garrison at the Cabo. 

Nor could the Spanish make much more progress on the frontier. 
The movement of the Caribs toward the Spanish towns had proved 
not nearly so great as Bishop Villegas believed. ‘The coincidence 
of floods on the savanna with the British evacuation of the coast, 
had caused Villegas to exaggerate the effect on the Caribs of the 
formal change of masters. Actually, most Carib chiefs soon lined 
up behind King George and Alparis when they realized that the 
Spanish were too weak to get control of the coast or advance the 
frontier. 


EPILOGUE AND CONCLUSIONS 


By 1790, then, the Spanish had failed to get control of the Mos- 
quito Coast because their chosen agents, Hodgson and Don Carlos, 
had proved uninfluential with the Miskitos. On the coast of Hon- 
duras, a few militiamen and a handful of the bolder Spanish 
colonists hung on at Black River and the Cabo, isolated by Sambo 
hostility and dependent on Trujillo for their existence. Actually, 
however, Sambo hostility and the weakness of Indian agents were 
indirectly related to a still deeper weakness. Spain herself was by 
this time moving from strength to debility, a movement charac- 
terized by conflicting national purposes and aggravated by the 
accident of weak leadership. The architects and leaders of the 
bold and effective reform policies, which had found forcible ex- 
pression on the coast in the recent war, were now dismissed, dead, 
or dying. Minister Galvez died in 1787; the monarch he had effec- 
tively served followed him in death a year later. In Central Amer- 
ica, Captain General Estacheria, who believed in letting the mer- 
chants run the economy, was dismissed in 1789 under suspicion of 
permitting fraud in the royal tobacco monopoly; but the Crown, 
now in the incapable hands of Charles IV and facing internal 
security problems because of the French Revolution, could not 
send a replacement from Spain. The appointment of an eighty- 
year-old brigadier, Bernardo Troncoso y Martinez (1789-1794), 
the former governor of Veracruz, was characteristic of Spain’s 
relaxing control over the colonies and over colonial problems. 
Feeble, plagued with chronic fever, indigestion, and constipation, 
Troncoso was more often in the hospital than the palace. His 
successor was even older: according to Garcia Pelaez, José Domas 
y Valle (1794-1801), was, like the century, in his nineties. 

Spain declared war on Revolutionary France in 1793 and soon 
invaded through the Pyrenees, but by the next year French forces 
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routed the Spanish and drove them back into Spain. To avert 
conquest, Manuel Godoy placated the enemy with the cession of 
Santo Domingo and a promise, a compound of ignorance, delu- 
sion, and desperation, to enter the war as a French ally. Once 
more, Spain faced Great Britain in a war that she was unprepared 
for militarily or psychologically. 

In Central America, Captain General Domas shrank from an en- 
counter with British seapower or with the Sambos, the old British 
allies. He withdrew the garrisons at Roatan and the Cabo in 
1795-1796 and fell back upon Black River. Acting once more in 
the old localist spirit that had kept the coast aflame with pretty 
warfare, the Campeche coast guard attacked at Belize and was 
stoutly rebuffed at St. George’s Cay on September 10, 1798. In the 
Baymen’s opinion, the attack invalidated the Convention of 1786 
and established their independence. At about the same time, the 
English relocated on Roatan two thousand Black Caribs from St. 
Vincent because they were distrusted; the Spanish promptly trans- 
ferred them to the mainland in action reminiscent of the seven- 
teenth-century policy of depopulating the indefensible areas and 
drawing back to inner defenses. Indeed, the Intendant of Hon- 
duras, Ramon Anguiano (1793-1812?), would have gone back to 
the frontier of 1643: he advocated abandoning Omoa and Trujillo, 
which he doubted could be defended, and falling back on the old 
Yoro-Sonaguera frontier. But authorities were unwilling to re- 
treat this far. Fortunately, Anguiano’s contention that the coast 
was weakly defended was not seriously tested, although two Eng- 
lish ships shelled Trujillo for a few days in 1799. 

All these signs of Spanish weakness were not wasted on King 
George, who had never been particularly impressed by Spanish 
power. His failure to come to the Cabo after 1790 for the few gifts 
that the now depleted Central American treasury could provide, 
had seemed ominous to the commandant and was doubtless one of 
the reasons for the decision to withdraw. George became especially 
vicious in his later years; some Sambos claimed that he cut off the 
arms and legs of his subjects for mere suspicion of theft. Whether 
he directed a Sambo called General Robinson to attack Black 
River in 1800, or was assassinated by his own people shortly before, 
is not certain. But Robinson easily drove out the small garrison in 
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what was probably but one more of those surprise nighttime at- 
tacks that had left a long trail of blood across the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Robinson, who now called himself “king,” was still ruler in 
1817 of Black River, which was by then, as Roberts observed, ‘“‘a 
few houses; and those, with the exception of the King’s, that of 
Dalby, one of his chiefs, and an old merchant of the name of Bogg, 
of the very worst description, being mere huts.” 

The coast east of Trujillo now lay open to the English, some of 
whom renewed their old contraband trade from Belize and Jama- 
ica; a few others resettled quietly on the islands and the shore. 
Spain had by this time liberalized her mercantile policies: Santo 
Tomas, Omoa, and Trujillo were tax-free ports. But these meas- 
ures were ineffective. Contraband continued to flourish on the 
Matina Coast, at Trujillo, Santo Tomas, and Fort San Felipe, and 
even at Omoa where the commandants permitted English ships to 
enter. Even more than Jamaica, Belize, with thirty-five hundred 
inhabitants of whom many were ex-Shoremen, now became the 
main base for the conduct of contraband with Honduras. The 
volume of illegal trade was increased by the Anglicized Black 
Caribs at ‘Trujillo, who paddled their dugouts regularly between 
the latter port and Belize. ‘The old logwood center, like the Mos- 
quito Coast, symbolized the incompleteness of the long struggle. 
As the Intendant of Honduras Anguiano advised the Crown: ‘“‘there 
can be no end to contraband till Your Majesty’s arms occupy 
Belize, warehouse of our misfortune and sponge of our mines.” 

Like Spanish defenses on the coast, those on the frontier showed 
weakness after 1788. Fort Petén, its seventeen small cannon rust- 
ing from negligence and disuse, languished in isolation; at the 
opposite end of the kingdom, the hastily selected timber of Fort 
San Carlos was now half rotten, and eleven of its twenty-two can- 
non were useless. Fort Inmaculada was long since abandoned. But 
authorities did not expect an assault at these places. Times had 
changed; the British were more concerned with Napoleon and the 
Continent, and with negotiating trading advantages from a weak 
Spain. The winds of change were already sweeping through these 
forts on the frontier and the coast; it was as if the Central Ameri- 
can authorities and the garrisons sensed the end of imperial rivalry 
in its eighteenth-century form. The forts began to take on the 
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character they would have under the emerging Central American 
Republics: they contained more criminals and political prisoners 
and fewer soldiers, and the latter talked more of liberty, and fra- 
ternity than they did of driving off the English and exterminating 
the Sambo-Miskitos. 

Nor could the missionaries, who were least affected by political 
change, strengthen the frontier. It is true that the evacuation of 
the coast by the English apparently gave the missionaries their 
first opportunity to work among the Sambo-Miskitos. ‘Their fail- 
ure on the Mosquito Coast has already been noted. At the same 
time, however, the Crown wanted to begin another movement 
along the frontier like that attempted in 1688 and 1741. The 
Crown authorized the Recollects to build a Colegio in Nueva 
Guatemala in 1786, and in the following year, granted the order 
30,000 pesos of financial aid, and issued a cedula ordering that 
missionary activity along the whole frontier be resumed, with 
armed escorts furnished by the militia. But the brief experience 
of the Recollects with the Miskitos was discouraging; they had 
retreated from Tuapi in 1789, just as they retreated or were 
driven out from the Cabo and from Black River along with, or in 
advance of, the garrisons. Many of the friars at Nueva Guatemala 
were now too old to undertake missionary labors, and the few 
young priests were already committed to duties in the capital. The 
Crown promised funds it could not furnish, and by the end of the 
century, the missions of Central American were about where they 
had been forty years earlier: four towns, eight priests, and about 
fifteen hundred converts. Three of these reductions were in Costa 
Rica, and one in Honduras; the Nicaraguan frontier remained 
generally inactive, as always, with a few Caribs drifting across the 
frontier line. 

In retrospect, one may appreciate why the Spanish retreated 
from and all but abandoned the Caribbean coast in the seven- 
teenth century while choosing their main line of defense on the 
frontier. Until well into the next century, they were unaware that 
the enemy was on the coast in such numbers and with such power 
as to constitute a serious problem. The corsairs were interested 
in loot, not land, and their raids on the Honduran coast had the 
effect of forcing Spanish trade to a more defensible outlet at Santo 
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Tomas. The equally ephemeral but more destructive assaults of the 
Providence Company warships only finished what the corsairs had 
begun. The partly vacated Honduran coast was now wholly aban- 
doned, the inhabitants of Trujillo withdrew to Yoro, Sonaguera, 
and other towns, and commerce with Spain was further protected 
by the establishment of Fort San Felipe de Lara on the Rio Dulce. 
The Spanish objective was limited to defending one port-of-call 
and to keeping the enemy off islands along the route of the annual 
fleets. With the building of Fort San Felipe, and the successful 
attacks on Providence and the Bay islands, this objective was ac- 
complished. 

By the middle of the century, however, Spain was too weak to 
keep out the intruders. The English occupation of Jamaica was no 
passing matter, but an event whose permanence Spain acknowl- 
edged in the American Treaty of 1670. Still neither the Spanish 
Crown nor the Central American captain general realized that the 
occupation of Jamaica foreshadowed an immigration to the coast 
and the ultimate transformation of a few trading settlements into 
a British colony disguished as a Sambo-Miskito monarchy and tied 
to Jamaica as a protectorate. Although the Spanish were aware that 
buccaneers had established lairs along the coast, and had made 
contact with the coastal tribes, they did not suspect that English 
planters and traders had occupied it with intentions of remaining 
indefinitely. ‘To the Spanish, all intruders were pirates; the word 
has been perpetuated to the present in Spanish and Central Amer- 
ican treatment of the problem on the coast. 

Thus the Spanish did not realize that English occupation of 
Jamaica was followed by the growth and expansion of the tiny 
trading settlements established by Cammock and Blauvelt. ‘To the 
Spanish, Jamaica seemed to be a lair for buccaneers who created 
a problem not on the coast, but the frontier. The pirates made 
their worst assaults on the Nicaraguan cities, situated far in the 
interior; their attacks obliged the Spanish to fortify the frontier 
on the San Juan river, and later at Lake Petén. 

The missionary movement of 1688-1718 was a transitional 
period in terms of Spanish awareness of the coastal problem. The 
Recollects concentrated their efforts on the Costa Rican frontier 
without awareness, at first, that they were engaged in a conflict 
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with the Sambo-Miskitos on the coast for possession of the wild 
Indians. That Indians had welcomed and accompanied the buc- 
caneers doubtless provided some incentive for evangelization, but 
only at the outset. It was during the last ten to fifteen years of this 
missionary movement, however, that Central American officials 
first became aware that the coast was a serious and _ possibly 
permanent problem, for Sambo-Miskitos began to raid the frontier 
towns and extensive contraband was taking place all along the 
coast. 

Even so, more than forty years passed before the Spanish had 
accurate information about the Shore colony. Their attempts to 
oppose large fleets of Sambo dugouts with a few coast-guard vessels 
cannot be explained purely by Spanish weakness and preoccupa- 
tion in Europe. For the Spanish these were years in which dis- 
coveries were made, sometimes by the painful experience of de- 
feat, but more often thereafter by reconnaissance and espionage. 
Gradually, as a result of this intelligence, they learned that several 
thousand Englishmen and Sambo-Miskitos occupied a thousand 
miles of coast essentially between Black River and Bluefields, that 
the Sambo king considered himself ruler of an independent king- 
dom with 10,000 subjects, and that Sambo-Miskito power, British 
ambitions, and British arms and fortifications had converted the 
settlement into a dangerous, deeply rooted protectorate of the 
British Crown. 

Pedro de Rivera was the first official to realize that this condi- 
tion necessitated a Spanish return in strength to the Honduran 
coast. Although his grasp of the problem was imperfect, it was 
nonetheless fundamental, and Diez Navarro correctly modified it 
by establishing Fort Omoa, whose distance from Black River 
represented Spanish respect for British and Sambo-Miskito power. 
The building of this fort represented the first step on the road 
back to Trujillo, in a coastal offensive supplemented by a new 
missionary movement on the frontier, which was, however, mainly 
a failure. 

Before the next step could be taken, Spanish naval and ground 
forces had to be increased to the extent that a sufficient number 
could be spared for this problem beyond those needed elsewhere in 
Spain and the vast empire. Neither could be furnished by Spain 
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alone, but Spain furnished the direction and training. Patifio 
initiated the naval-building program in the Caribbean that ulti- 
mately furnished the ships and sailors, and Charles III authorized 
the captains general to raise, arm, and train the colonial army 
that furnished most of the ground troops for the offensive of 1779- 
1783. The military power to recover Fort Omoa, check the British 
at Fort Inmaculada, return to Trujillo, and drive the enemy, 
temporarily as it turned out, from Black River, came from the 
colonies. As can be appreciated, however, the years between the 
beginning of Fort Omoa in 1756 and the return to ‘Trujillo in 
1780 were fraught with obstacles and delays of every sort including 
unwanted wars and frustrated diplomacy whether conducted with 
the British or the Miskitos. Nor was the objective achieved with- 
out sacrifice. Thousands sickened and died on the frontier and in 
the coastal forts, and hundreds lost their lives in battle or died 
while being held prisoner. 

In spite of all these problems, however, the Spanish finally 
achieved their objective, for it cannot be imagined that the Shore- 
men would have evacuated the coast if the Spanish had not made 
such a powerful and persistent effort to expel them. Their struggle 
had been the supremely and eternally human one of paying the 
highest price for limited gains. But the extent of their achieve- 
ment, no mean one, was to have returned to the coast at Omoa 
and Trujillo, and to have prevented the long unoccupied coast 
from becoming another British Honduras. 

After all this, however, the wilderness lying between the coast 
and the frontier of Spanish civilization was almost as empty of 
Spanish-speaking people as it had ever been. It probably held 
fewer wild Indians, for thousands of ‘Talamancans, Caribs, and 
Jicaques had either migrated to the coast or frontier line because 
of fear or the attraction of British or Spanish goods, or had been 
dragged or persuaded to move to either place by Sambo-Miskito 
slavers and Spanish soldiers and priests. One need not be a geo- 
graphic determinist to realize that the nature of the great frontier, 
its repellent heat and floods and barbarism, strongly conditioned 
the character of the long, inconclusive conflict. No wonder that the 
Sumus, who were its oldest residents and were best adapted to its 
conditions, were still its owners. And the master of them all was 
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still the Sambo-Miskito on the coast. ‘There was almost a conscious- 
ness of this mastery in the way one Sambo-Miskito greeted E. G. 
Squier in the middle of the nineteenth century. Wearing the 
gaudy red coat of a British army officer, naked from the waist 
down, affable, tipsy, and arrogant, he thrust out his big hand in a 
magnificently expansive gesture, announcing: “I General Slam— 
General Peter Slam.” To this announcement on the coast, what 
could the civilization behind the frontier answer? 
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APPENDIX I 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY GOVERNORS AND SAMBO KINGS 


Black River (Superintendents) 
1740 Robert Hodgson 
1759 Joseph Otway 
1768 Robert Hodgson, the Younger 
1776 John Ferguson 
1776 James Lawrie 


Cabo Gracias a Dios (Sambo Kings) 
1687 Jeremy I 
1723 Jeremy II 
1730 Peter 


1759 George I 
1776 George II 


Costa Rica 
1698 Francisco Serrano de Reina 
1704 Diego de Herrera Campuzano 
1707 Lorenzo Antonio la Granda y Balbin 
1713 José Antonio Lacayo de Briones 
1717 Pedro Ruiz de Bustamante 
1718 Diego de la Haya Fernandez 
1727 Francisco de Balderrama 
1736 Antonio Vazquez de la Quadra 
1736 Francisco de Carrandi y Menan 
1739 Francisco de Olaechea 
1740 Juan Gemmir y Lleonart 
1747 Luis Diez Navarro 
1748 Francisco Fernandez de la Pastora (Commandant) 
1750 Cristébal Ignacio de Soria 
1754 Francisco Fernandez de la Pastora 
1756 Joseph Gonzalez Rancafio 
1758 Manuel Soler 


SS 
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1764 José Joaquin de Nava 

1773 Juan Fernandez de Bobadilla 
1778 José Perié 

1780 Juan Fernandez de Bobadilla 

1781 Juan Flores 

1785 José Perié 

1789 Juan Esteban Martinez de Pinillos 
1790 José Vasquez y Telles 

1797 Tomas de Acosta 


Guatemala 


1696 Gabriel Sanchez de Berrospe 
1703 Alonso de Ceballos y Villagutierre 
1703 Audiencia 

1706 Toribio de Cosio y Gampa 
1716 Francisco Rodriguez de Rivas 
1724 Antonio Echévers y Subiza 
1733 Pedro Rivera y Villalén 

1742 ‘Tomas Rivera y Santa Cruz 
1748 José Araujo y Rio 

1752 José Vasquez Prego Montaoz 
1753 Audiencia 

1754 Alonso de Arcos y Moreno 
1760 Audiencia 

1761 Alonso Fernandez de Heredia 
1765 Pedro de Salazar y Herrera 
1771 Audiencia 

1773 Martin de Mayorga 

1779 Matias de Galvez 

1783 José de Estacheria 

1789 Bernardo Troncoso y Martinez 
1794. José Domas y Valle 


Honduras 


1698 Antonio de Ayala 

1703 Antonio Monfort 

1712 Diego de Argiielles 

1716 Enrique Logman 

1718 Manuel Joseph de Amézqueta 
1730 Manuel de Castilla y Portugal 
1738 Francisco de Parga 

1743 Thomas Hermenegildo de Arana 
1744 Francisco de Parga 

1745 Luis Machado 
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1746-1747 Juan de Vera (Commandant) 

1747 Diego de Tablada 

1747-1748 Alonso Fernandez de Heredia (Commandant) 
1748 Alonso Fernandez de Heredia 

1756 Eugenio Pérez 

1757 Fulgencio Garcia de Solis 

1759 Gabriel Franco 

1762 José Saenz Bahamonde 

1770 Antonio Ferrandis 

1775 Agustin Pérez Quijano 

1775 Bartolomé Pérez Quijano 

1780 Baron of Ripperda 

1780 Francisco Aybar 

1783 Juan Nepomuzeno de Quezada 

1786 Juan Nepomuzeno de Quezada (Intendant) 
1789 Alexo Garcia y Conde (Intendant) 

1793 Ramon de Anguiano (Intendant) 


Jamaica 
1699 Sir William Beeston 
1702 William Selwyn 
1704 Thomas Handasyd 
1711 Lord Archibald Hamilton 
1716 Peter Heywood 
1718 Sir Nicholas Lawes 
1722 Duke of Portland 
1726 John Ayscough 
1728 Robert Hunter 
1734 John Ayscough 
1735 Henry Cunningham 
1738 Edward Trelawney 
1752 Charles Knowles 
1756 Henry Moore 
1759 George Haldane 
1762 William Henry Lyttelton 
1766 Richard H. Elletson 
1768 Sir William Trelawny 
1772 John Dalling 
1774 Sir Basil Keith 
1777 John Dalling 
1781 Archibald Campbell 
1784 Alured Clarke 
1790 Earl of Effingham 
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1791 Adam Williamson 
1795 Earl of Balcarres 


Nicaragua 
1699 Miguel de Camargo 
1707 Sebastian de Arancivia y Sasi 
1715 Gaspar de la Rea 
1718 Tomas Duque de Estrada 
1728 Bartolomé Gonzalez Fitoria 
1733 Antonio Ortiz 
1741 Antonio de Silva 
1744-1748 José A. Lacayo de Briones 
1745 Alonso Fernandez de Heredia (Commandant) 
1749 Joseph Gonzalez Rancafio 
1751 Melchor Vidal de Lorca y Villena 
1759 Pantaleén Ibafiez 
1763 Domingo Cabello 
1777 Manuel de Quiroga 
1782 José de Estacheria 
1783 Juan de Ayssa 
1786 Juan de Ayssa (Intendant) 
1789 José Mateu y Aranda (Intendant) 
1793 José Salvador (Intendant) 


APPENDIX II 
CHRONOLOGY OF MAIN EVENTS 


1560 Corsair attacks begin with sacking of Puerto de Caballos. 

1575 Trujillo fortified. 

1604 Port of Santo Tomas replaces Puerto de Caballos. 

1633 English trading posts established at Cabo Gracias a Dios. 

1643 Trujillo abandoned after attacks by Providence Company ships. 

1655 Fort San Felipe completed; first important fort in Central America. 

1655 English occupy Jamaica. 

1665 Buccaneering attacks begin with sacking of Granada. 

1675, Fort Inmaculada Concepcién built on San Juan river. 

1687 First Sambo king crowned by governor of Jamaica. 

1688 Franciscans begin twenty-year missionary movement on frontier. 

1699 William Pitt founds Black River. 

1701 Wave of Sambo-Miskito attacks begins with slave raid in Nueva Segovia, 
Nicaragua. 

1704 First provincial governor removed from office for engaging in contraband. 
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1723 Destruction of Spanish flotilla by Sambo-Miskitos discourages weak of- 
fensive on the coast. 

1737 Captain General Rivera proposes first plan for combined land-and-sea 
attack on English. 

1740 English appoint a superintendant at Black River and begin military 
support of the Shore settlement. 

1742 Franciscans open a second twenty-year missionary movement on frontier. 

1756 Spanish return to the coast marked by beginning of construction of Fort 
Omoa, biggest fortress in Central America. 

1756 Miskitos assassinate Governor of Costa Rica. 

1759 Spanish kill sixty English and Miskitos on Matina Coast. 

1762 Spanish repel Anglo-Indian attack on Fort Inmaculada. 

1764 Shoremen reject Treaty of Paris and refuse to turn over Black River 
to the Spanish. 

1765 Organization and training of colonial army begins. 

1778 Failure of Terry Mission; first Spanish effort to win over Sambo-Miskitos. 

1779 Spanish loss and recovery of Fort Omoa. 

1780-1781 Spanish loss and recovery of Fort Inmaculada; building of Fort 
San Carlos as a second line of defense. 

1780 Spanish reoccupation of Trujillo. 

1782 Spanish conquest and loss of Black River. 

1787 English evacuation of the coast; Spanish efforts to colonize. 

1788-1790 Failure of Miskito Governor Don Carlos to control Mosquito Coast 
marks beginning of Spanish retreat to Trujillo. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


‘THE BEST souRCE for documents pertaining to the colonial history of Latin 
America is the Archivo General de Indias at Seville. This has long been a 
recognized fact. During the nineteenth century, many Latin American his- 
torians went to Seville to gather documents. The research by two Costa Rican 
historians, Leén Fernandez and Manuel M. de Peralta, was perhaps typical 
of these efforts. ‘The documents they gathered provided much of the basis 
for this book. The present writer also examined documents at the AGI in 
1957-1958, and in addition to much note-taking, selected about 11,000 pages 
for microfilming. ‘The microfilm is now the property of ‘The Bancroft Library. 
Many of these documents, which deal with the history of Central America in 
the eighteenth century, have never been published; many of them, especially 
the visitas, residencias, reports by spies, and correspondence between the cap- 
tains general and the Crown, provided an important supplement to the docu- 
ments gathered by Fernandez and Peralta. 

The Archivo General del Gobierno (Archivo Nacional) of Guatemala is 
nonetheless of great importance. The excellent card-file index to the archive 
provided by the late director, J. Joaquin Pardo, permits the researcher to go 
directly to his subject and greatly reduces time spent in hunting for docu- 
ments under general titles. In 1962, the writer read and took notes from about 
17,000 pages of documents in the AGG, and had about 2,000 pages micro- 
filmed. The microfilm is now in the library of the American Philosophical 
Society; it deals mainly with the missons. The Archivo General has also pub- 
lished many of its documents in the Boletin, of which, as the footnotes indi- 
cate, the writer has made much use. 

Few general works deal wholly or extensively with the subject of this work. 
Among those writing in English, only Bancroft provides more than a cursory 
survey, but he is often inaccurate, and his history is more chronicle and isolated 
episode than a connected narrative of events. Even Gamez, who has written on 
the Mosquito Coast, is not wholly reliable, for he provides too few dates to 
permit following events; his treatment of the Shore, moreover, consists mainly 
in citing statistics, and he has at times confused the Miskito pretenders to the 
kingship with the Sambo kings. Nonetheless he provides many important facts. 
The nineteenth-century bishop historian, Garcia Peldaez, is also occasionally 
useful, but the best work dealing in part with the theme of Anglo-Spanish 
rivalry has been written by Salvatierra, His book and several articles are 
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based on documents in the AGI; as a Nicaraguan, he also furnishes a point 
of view different from Guatemalan historians like Garcia Peldez. 

On more specific subjects, such as fortifications, no one has written more or 
better monographs than historians associated with the University of Seville. 
Calderén Quijano has been outstanding; his monographs on Fort Omoa, 
Sim6én Desnaux, and Belize furnish both details and perspective on the coast- 
frontier problem; he presumably inspired the work on Fort Inmaculada by 
Trigueros and on Fort San Felipe by M. Rodriguez. 

Still the author has had the problem of providing the geographical setting, 
the historical background, and the continuity for the history of the frontier 
and the coast. In spite of the several monographs and the many documents, 
gaps had to be filled by fragments supplied by buccaneers and traders and 
few sources or monographs furnished more than a bare idea of Spanish naval 
history in the Caribbean. All work, however, must stop somewhere. During 
nine years, the writer has read nearly everything in print on the history of 
colonial Central America and has read, in addition to many documents in 
the AGG, approximately one-third of the nine hundred legajos of the Au- 
diencia of Guatemala section in the AGI. To give more. precision and body 
to the present subject would require research in the archives and libraries of 
Belize, Kingston, Mexico City, Bogota, and London, not to mention con- 
sulting others in Madrid and Simancas. The dispersion of sources suggests that 
scholars might co-operate in a history of warfare and rivalry in the Caribbean, 
in which the present account of conflict on the coast could be amplified, clar- 
ified, and corrected. 
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